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With its compact type and in its permanently enlarged form 
of twenty-eight pages this journal furnishes each week a larger 
amount of first-class matter relating to angling, shooting, the 
kennel, and kindred subjects, than is contained in all other 
American publications put together. 


OUR CANDID ADVICE. 


We are frequently in receipt of letters from young men, 
who want our advice about becoming market shooters. 
Here is an inquiry of this kind from Coos county, New 
Hampshire: 

Can you tell me of a good place where there would be any chance 
for a couple of young men to make anything hunting this winter, 
say good fair pay? I am not able to gointo the woods for a good 
day’s work logging. I would like to try hunting, which I am pretty 
well posted in, having been in the woods from one to two months for 
five falls. 

We usually seek to discourage such a correspondent from 
carrying out his intention of becoming a professional shooter. 
The killing of game for sale is poor business. It is not the 
life of elegant ease and indolence, so often painted by the 
fond fancy of those unacquainted with the average market 
hunter’s routine. A taste for sheoting and skill in the pur- 
suit of game are not sufficient to insure success in this call- 
ing. One must also have a tough physical constitution, a 
capacity to endure fatigue and privation, and a stolid philos- 
ophy that will bear the brunt of inevitable hardship. 

Many young men who find pleasure as amateur sportsmen 
forget that shooting for sport and shooting for a living are 
two very different employments; one is play, the other work. 
The sportsman, who seeks pleasure first and game after- 
ward, is independent of the weather; he need not expose 
himself to the elements when the blast is too chilling or the 
air too damp; he may sit by the stove and wait for a more 
propitious time. But the market hunter must bolt his break- 
fast and be out on his post, rain or shine, hot or cold. If 
the birds do not fly, the sportsman may while away the time 
with a companion or in the interest of his surroundings; but 
the market hunter finds little comfort outside of bagging his 
game, The amateur may now and then try a long and doubt- 
ful shot, but the gunner who shoots for what he can make 
Cannot waste ammunition by any such nonsense; it is pure 
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business with him, and every shot must tell. The sportsman 
may return home happy even if he take back no feathers; 
but who can imagine a sordid market shooter with an empty 
game pocket and a smiling face? Then there are all the 
minor haps and mishaps of the craft, they add to the zestof 
the amateur’s excursion, but to the professional shooter they 
are as knots in the cord wood to the small boy with a buck 
saw. When the sportsman misses a bird, he has at least the 
comfort of the reflection that he ‘‘almost got it,” and he can 
enlarge to his hearers at night on how difficult a shot it was; 
but when the unfortunate market shooter loses a bird, he 
loses with it the twenty-five cents or half-dollar it would 
have netted in the market, and when his gun mis-fires on a 
raking pot-shot the loss and mortification are not to be 
estimated save at current wholesale market rates. 

It is well that those who contemplate taking upon their 
shoulders the cast-off mantles of the market gunners should 
understand that the life is one of hardship. It is also ill- 
paid. There are professional gunners who make the thing 
pay. It is often the case that the part of the business that 
pays best is a direct violation of the law; the snarer and the 
crust-hunter, and the fellow who sends June woodcock and 
the chicken grouse to market, often have a fair 
margin of profits; but then, on the other hand, 
there is always the chance that their rascality 
may be detected and they themselves ‘‘jugged.” But 
such methods of work are, of course, not proper subjects of 
consideration here, for we take it for granted that those per- 
sons who seek our advice would not care to engage in apy 
branch of the market shooter’s work that would vonflict with 
their standing as good citizens ot the State. 

Successful market hunting requires ability and pluck, 
which, if properly directed, would insure success in a more 
honorable pursuit. We advise all young men, who are about 
to enter this profession of arms, to think better of it and 
learn a trade. 


THE OLD GUN. 


T is not to be denied that there is great satisfaction to the 

sportsman in being the owner of a fine new gun. The 
perfect result of the handicraft of a master of the art of gun- 
making; a piece so nicely balanced that it will almost take 
the line of flight of the swiftest flying bird of its own mere 
motion; all its parts so neatly fitted that a spider’s web in- 
serted might cause a jam; its polished and gracefully turned 
stock the chosen bit of many a goodly tree; the variegated 
barrels almost as beautiful to look upon in their regular irreg- 
ularity as a golden and purple barred sunset sky, or the 
shimmer of a rippled lake. It is a delight to the eye to look 
upon, to the hand to hold, a satisfaction to the soul to feel 
that one is the possessor of such a weapon. And yet, like 
other riches, and like love, it has its cares, anxieties and 
jealousies. One dislikes to be caught in the rain with such 
a gun in its untarnished beauty, or to take it out under 
threatening - skies, or to breast kaphazard blackberry briars 
with it in hand; to leave it at night uncleaned, though the 
day’s tramp has been a weary one, and all one’s muscles and 
bones cry out for rest. . One’s richer neighbor may have a 
costlier gun, hence a pang of unchristian envy, and the 
breaking of a holy commandment, all for a stock and a bit 
of iron. 

Not these frets and worries and ungodly heart-burnings 
are felt by him whose only weaponly possession is an 
ancient muzzle-luader, the barrels whereof half way from 
breech to muzzle are worn bare of their first and only 
browning, with stock battered, scratched and bruised, locks 
rickety and inviting irrigation. The rains may fall upon it 
and brambles scratch it, and it be none the worse for looks or 
use. Itsowner may hang it on its hooks at night, with barrels 
foul and dully blushing with a film of rust; and sup with 
slow comfort and then betake himself to dreamless sleep, un- 
troubled by thought of duty unperformed. 

Then what happy memories are awakened by the sight 
and touch of the old gun, with which one’s first woodcock 
aud snipe, wild duck and grouse were brought down. The 
very alder brake, and bog, river bend, and russet and green 
bit of. beech and hemlock woodland rises before him, each 
the scene of a first glorious triumph in autumns long ago, 
and each in apparition almost as real as then, though all are 
changed or passed away. This bruise of the stock and dent 
in the barrel were got in a tumble over a ledge when you 
were rushing for a runway, and you remember how your 
heart tumbled at the time, and it aches and burns yet with 
the fall it got, and the recollection of lost. opportunity. 

But for use the old gun is as good as it was then—though 
its owner is not quite, perhaps—and as for looks, he has none 
the better of it. Maybe there were those who used it before 
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him, old hunters of the by-gone days when caplocks first 
came in and game was plenty; over whose tough old bones 
the grass has grown and withered, and the snow lain for 
many a year, and who are now remembered more by the guns 
they carried than by their grave-stones. For the sights their 
now faded eyes beheld, for a chance at the game their guns 
brought down, what would one not give? The old gun is a 
link that holds one to the past. Let us not despise it, though 
it is of a fashion of other days—though it is rusted and bat- 
tered and its maker’s name worn off and forgotten, it, has 
that in it more enduring than iron, that which no new gun 
can have, no matter how handsome or good. 








RANGE AND GALLERY MURDERS. 

\EVERAL recent cases of death in and about ranges and 

galleries seem to call for special comment on the sub- 
ject. During the past week we read of the instant killing 
of two men. During the practice of the First Regiment of 
State Militia, near Chicago, Garret Huyck was shot while 
passing in front one of the targets, and in a New York 
gallery Charles Sams dropped dead with a .22-caliber bullet 
in his braiu. In this city alone there have been, during as 
many years, a dozen cases of death from firearms in places 
where pistol and rifle practice was carried on. As far back 
as August 14, 1867, we recollect the killing of Mr. G. W. 
Jones in a gallery. At the Jones’ Wood gallery, on Septem- 
ber 27, 1871, Charles Baumann was killed. At a target 
shoot between 109th and 110th streets, on June 3, 1872, Fred 
Muller fell a victim. James Fitzpatrick, on November 11, 
1872, during a parade of the Martin Reynolds Guard, was 
shot dead at Funk’s Park, and in the gailery at 82 Bowery, 
Philip Becker, a boy, was killed on December 23, 1877, and 
the jury in sitting on the case recommended that men instead 
of boys be alone employed in galleries. More recent cases 
have been noted from time to time in our columns and are 
yet fresh in the minds of our readers. 

It is nonsense to say that such accidents are unavoidable. 
They are entirely within the bounds of preventability, and 
where they occur some one should be held responsible. A 
slovenly conducted range or gallery where the attendant is 
expected to march in front of the target to examine the re- 
sults of shooting, or for any other purpose whatever, is noth- 
ing more than a death trap. There are methods of arranging 
targets and butts so that results may be known promptly and 
accurately, while the markers cannot expose themselves to 
danger. The most reckless marker at Creedmoor cannot get 
his foolish head out of the marking trap and so cannot do 
more than receive the splash from a bullet. He cannot get 
in the line of fire. Then with a few simple rules touching 
the sort of arms to be used and the manipulation of them it 
is easy to reduce the chances of accident to an immaterial 
minimum. That these are not mere theories and speculative 
statements is shown in the fact that Creedmoor, with a 
record of twelve years’ shooting and after millions of rounds 
have been fired, does not include a single instance of any 
fatality resulting from the use of arms. 

What has been done at one range may be done at’ another, 
and what is done at a broad, open-air shooting ground with a 
score of targets stretched along in a line may be done in an 
nclesed gallery where only a few rules, rigidly enforced, 
secure ample protection to marksmen, attendants and spec. 
tators, and any master of a shooting establishment who neg. 
lects to take every precaution for the protection of life, in 
connection with his business, is so far guilty of a culpable 
negligence, and deserves punishment at once, without any 
waiting until there is a victim to hold an inquest over. 

A sapient coroner’s jury in a recent case finds that death 
was due to an ‘“‘accident,” and then further displays its 
ignorance by recommending that hereafter in all galleries the 
use of ball cartridges be prohibited. People fall from win- 
dows, scores of them each year in this great city, but not 
even a coronor’s jury have yet recommended the walling up 
of these convenient apertures. With the present make of 
gallery rifle and pistol, and with the remarkable uniform- 
ity which has been reached in the making up of the small 
cartridges used, it is entirely possible to carry on practice with 
pleasure and profit. The uncertainty of such toys as air- 
guns does not come in to render all the shooting a mere 
matter of luck. Skill may be acquired and will win against 
inexperience and incompetency, and it is the height of foolish- 
ness to suppose that gallery practice is to cease, because a few 
deaths, caused not by the use, but by the abuse of the sys- 
tem, now and then occur. 

There is need of regulation and supervision, but not of 
suppression in the matter. The average shooting gallery in 
a city seems to be a place of resort by half druuken royster- 
ers, to make tests of the comparative drunkenness of the vari- 
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ous members of the party. When a victim of drink begins to 
see double, then there seems to come over him a senseless 
desire to exhibit himself before a targét. However many 


































































































































and seeing a barrel of ruffed grouse, bought a brace of the 
birds, took them home, and picked them carefully. There 
was not a shot mark visible on either of them, but a ring 
around the neck showed that they had been snared. The 
barrel bore a label showing that it had come over the Long 
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My experience in the matter of flies was that the only flies 
ing into the mountains are the brown and black 
hackle, and the professor. All others can be left behind for 
the benefit of those enthusiastic amateurs who are caught by 
colors and beauty. 

And now I come to the real object of this communication. 
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bullseyes he may‘see, he rarely manages to hit one; but he is ADIRONDACKS. T 
a dangerous man, and the place which permits and encour- HE ee deer hunter takes the trail, rest the: 
ages such practice should be shut up by the strong arm of ma sauna ee Se i color with brook trout, which weighed from eight to seven. ; pi 
the law, just as any other threatening evil may be stamped ‘aoe eckaiiea tea teen pounds. They are not salmon trout, for are also > ingl 
out. taken in the same stream, the Jocko River, a tributary of the mar 
SSS The hounds move swiftly thro’ the bush, Columbia, and the flesh of the fish I am discu is white, had 
THE DUCK SHOOTING. Look, look! not yellow nor saffron. I saw two of these fish w , and k neal 
yrace allquarters we are receiving most favorabls ac- aie - srcaclan er Aye ete one weighed seventeen, the other fourteen and @ quarter duri 
: : . pounds. The only difference I saw between them and the the: 
counts of the prospects for the duck shooting. First uate Gileuaiakite tins inane ordinary brook trout was in the mouth, which in the Jocko : be 
from Canada and the Great Lakes, and then from the north- Yelp, yelp! ; fish was thick and black, with a protuberance in mix 
ern portion of the Western States, we hear of large bags The hound is mangled, badly torn; lovee _ rin ann uae they ineeees. deal in tl 
and good sport, and along the whole Atlantic coast prepar- Jump in and help. with the brook trout of the Snake and Gros Ventre rivers, bes 
ations are being made for the reception of the fowl. We The stream he enters at a run, They do not rise to the fly, nor often take bait of any sort, T 
have recently learned of the results of a trip made by two " ane. — — — Rete, eee a tur 
: . e glitters in the sun, ; X E 
wanaihens wt the Sang not Chub ps anana, var Rare Ee See the quick flash. eight pounds. The Indians ride down the river, a aioe ;, sf saad 
just returned from their shooting excursion. One of these stream, on their ponies, and guft these fish with large hooks [a re 
gentlemen was eleven days on the ground, and averaged pst mi gat is sent, attached to poles several feet in length. What they are,and | nvi 
fifty-one ducks per diem to his own gun. The other, iain: te ten bias tat to what variety they belong, was the subject of frequent dis- _ floor 
during nine days, made an average of sixty-one ducks. The buck is his : Cc. W.D cussion during my visit at the spesey , and I quote from a Ping’ 
The birds which have already appeared there in such Saeed ooreeomensbennscnirinie ie a) 1 res —— by me from Major R., and dated Oct. 5, they 
’ e following: = j 
: numbers will soon be scattered over the country, and as NOTES OF THE YELLOWSTONE TRIP. “Yesterday an Indian caught thirteen trout, the largest q a 
soon as the real cold weather sets in, will move south and | ‘ J‘HERE are . gress many tallow series told oe the fish- alles ahs coeear ot eek Plagg Fag By the — 
eal : vy} - in the Far West, and especially in the streams . Wi now — whi 
aoe on their winter feeding grounds. Here 2 ©Y | which oe through the Rocky Pht og That trout are | Cold enough to ship trout East, and if you so desire, I will a pi 
will be in a measure protected, for, as we have before) abundant in these waters is certainly true, but the generally | Send a specimen of these fish to your address, and after an som) 
shown, these southern feeding grounds are rapidly passing | received stories about catching them by the hundred with | examination, and a discussion of their merits at the dinner (whe 
into the hands of private clubs, which make most strenuous | pieces of red flannel or fat meat, and with no exertion on table, 1 trust you will inform me if I am in error in still cal | 
ff ae from heiny too greatly harrassed, | he part of the angler, are without a vestige of truth. The | clinging to the opinion that these overgrown Jocko fish are ous 
inaees So preserve te gaene Crom BENE Sere y ’ | impression with many persons who have heard the wonder- | real and genuine trout. 
well knowing that it isonly by this means that the value of | ¢,) accounts, so often given by some imaginative anglers, of | _ Will some of your readers tell me to what species of trout ores 
their property can be maintained. trout taking Sa = 7 = a nothing can aifect the mae fish ome . G. G. Vest. and 
i 7 is ki ‘ lue, and, asthe | voracity of the fish, an at the sportsman can select a 'ASHINGTON, Nov. 3. ome exer 
puoatings property of thts hue 8 : os a reed luxurious seat upon some mossy rock and drag them out| _[The trout were not the Salmo fontinalis, but were prob- amo 
number of those who shoot, and w o can afford to spe until his appetite for slaughter is satiated. This is a great | ably the Salmo purpuratus.] pany 
money for pleasure of this kind increases, and as — — mistake, as any ‘“‘tenderfoot” will discover upon his ventur- —_— whi 
become less numerous on the public shooting grounds, such | ing into the Rockies. 7 , NI with 
property must appreciate. It is only a short time since a pon my late trip from Green River, on the Union Pacific, BUNTING REM SCanee OF ALGIERS. selv 
Il Island Club sold for over $6,000, and the to Livingstone, on the Northern Pacific, I was disabused of EXTRACTS FROM A SPORTSMAN’S NOTE-BOOK. toe 
share of the Carroll Island Clu rn much nonsense about the trout of the Rocky Mountains, and (Concluded from Page 244.) viou 
shares of other clubs of less note are eagerly sought for by| ][ have concluded to give you my experience —— for 72 afternoon being very pleasant, we decided to make a the | 
those who delight to use the gun. It is impossible to] of course it would be impossible, within the limits of this beat, and in consequence leaving our ‘‘mounts,” started lion 
avoid the conclusion, that at no very distant day | communication, for me to go into the details of a journey of | on foot again with a couple of the Arab hounds. These noti 
ll the available ducking grounds within easy reach three hundred and fifty miles on horseback and lasting | dogs, or more properly perhaps termed hounds, resemble mos 
a & & : : twenty-eight days. : , somewhat a mixture of the Persian and Scottish greyhound. cane, 
of any of the great centers of population will be taken up by| J have had considerable experience in trout fishing, in the | Though lower upon their legs, they possess great flectness of the. 
associations and so strictly preserved that the fowl will learn ee . aa and = a and oe rit trip | foot, a are — to we a the senate. We left our po 
e : n they resort to | fully equipped for the sport. y ilies, reel, and split bam- | pointer dogs, the guide thinking it likely we should meet ne, 
= ~—s = be 19 oa inn ~~ nai “ts ian: boo rods were, it seemed to me, faultless, and the President’s aith sonar nie game. For a first time we became aware M 
em. is state o ings, whue 1 ay array of tackle was enough to bewilder an entire fishing | that we were in the land of porcupines, for every few feet the 
spects a pleasant prospect to contemplate, is wholly our own | club. You can imagine our surprise, not to say consterna-| we would gather a number of their defensive weapons, m 
fault—a direct result of our own selfishness and greed in _ — - - ig wi —_ = a in with — placing hem in our Arabs’ heads, who seemed much amused a 
: : oo meow roper | dozen trout each, the largest not weighing over a pound; | at the joke. cy were turned into ‘a picturesque set of e 
onsthocting, ond * ee ma a se ee while the soldiers and teamsters, with their snake poles or | North Ameriean ndian chiefs, and in figure ond physiog- ofte: 
game laws and to have them enforce - ras sticks, and a piece of twine tied on the end, brought into | nomy were strikingly symbolical of them. The porcupines deve 
of efficient game protection in the United (States is to be| camp large strings of fish, many of them weighing over two | were plentiful, and that night our hounds were much oftei 
solved in this way, as we have predicted would be the case, | pounds. Not believing in the antiquated absurdity that the | worried by these nocturnal marauders, and several times tent: 
it will be the fault of the sportsmen of America. average country lad, witha hoop-pole and rusty hook, can | after returned to us with bleeding noses and lacerated tales 
vanquish the true angler with his six-ounce split bamboo, | wounds, which the guide bathed with an oil be had extracted hap: 
—— oiled line, and leader, supplemented by well-made flies, I | from the same animal. The flesh of the porcupines is eaten lowe 
THE PrisonER’s PiEa.—When a prisoner is brought be-| determined to investigate the puzzling and mortifying results | and much relished by the natives. It does in reality taste ence 
fore judge and jury nowadays he tres to make it appear | before mentioned. It did not require ether te or patience | much Ike fed POP: a sae and becom the 
; : : . oward sunset, r game bag an min 
that he is only an innocent eporteman, temporarily embar- At the next camping place, neat Torrey’s Lake, in Wyom- | tired of the walk, we a eae to ot We had vam] Acc 
rassed by an unfortunate complication of suspicious circum- | ing, I quietly reconnoitred the banks of a mountain stream, | been long resting, when a peculiar sound caught our ears, han 
stances. In this city the other day two men, Allen and| where a number of teamsters were fishing with tackle im-| proceeding from a bush near by. Our houn had given gun. 
Moore, were brought on trial for burglary. ‘Lizzie Callahan, | Provised for the occasion, their only bait being grasshoppers, | chase to some game and had not yet returned. We called teres 
eden tisttlie’ dnt wie see ileal hile aal and when I saw the caution with which they crawled around | the attention of our guide to the noise. ‘‘Walk carefully up shoo 
a chambermaid, te ; ' the rocks and bushes, stealthily dropping their bait into the | and you may see something curious,” said he. We did so, Aral 
Moore what they were doing on the fence, Moore replied, | eddies made by the rapid current, and then yanking the | and as we emerged from the underbrush we were spectators an h 
‘Have you seen anything of a weasel around here?’ He said} wary trout out of the water without a second’s delay, the} to a singular combat. The contestants were stran and ing % 
they were hunting a weasel.” The house-owner missed $375 | Mystery was fully explained. From that time I approached | new to us, and we watched with great interest. In the open tin 
conatty alt sanite uiiew Gi head Sa Miia ieee teak the stream with the watchful tread of an Indian, taking ad- | space before us a huge snake was coiled up in an attitude of we ¢ 
Goede acter she WeNs UR. te ely Ley vantage of every means of concealment, and I am glad to | defense, evidently in an agony of terror. Its opponent 
week one ‘Banjo Pete” was on trial for highway robbery. | say that the struggle between fancy tackle, as it is derisively | seemed much less concerned, and by the agile movements ' the ¢ 
The prisoner testified that he was in Hoboken waiting for a - led, = the ——— v— amy ema: Soe —_ wat “ie Mt ng - strikes =< - nap seo was pally Fs 
ie : : ay in our favor to the end. I mention this to emphasize the | master o attack. was a utiful ichneumon (Her- 
man ees whom he was going oe and a 7 statement that caution, skill and work are as necessary to | pestes ichnewmon), the celebrated, much-cherished een to th 
entirely by mistake. The jury did not accept his fishing} oyccessful trout fishing in the Rocky Mountains as else- | pet of the Egyptians. It was a large specimen, and the sand spru 
story. where. : snake was at least two feet long. The ichneumon would till t 
We found the best fishing in the Gros Ventre and Snake | every few moments make a rush and throw himself upon Insts 
SHINING GEESE is practiced to a considerable extent in rivers, particularly in the latter. In one afternoon’s fishing | the snake, when a general struggle would follow, and dust at le 
some portions of Canada, and the attention of the officers of of two hours the President and myself caught in the last} would be raised so as to hide both combatants from view; of fi 
; » named stream one hundred and ten pounds of trout, and | they would then separate, and for an instant neither seemed T 
the law is respectfully called to the matter. At the moutk among them a fish weighing three and a quarter pounds. | disposed to attack. Again and again they rush upon We 
of the Restigouche River, near Campbellton, N. B., there | It was of the white species, and the gamiest fish I have ever | each other. At each rest the snake appeared to have men 
are favorable feeding grounds for geese, and here, from time | Killed. There are two varieties of trout in the Rocky Moun- | received severe treatment from the hard and sharp claws of ~ § 
immemorial, the birds have gathered during their spring and tain streams, the yellow and white trout. The former attain the ichneumon. The snake was evidently desirous of get- they 
, M : ing considerable size, generally weighing from one to two and a | ting its body round the animal, when undoubtedly it would IS ea 
fall migrations. At such times they are slaughtered in great | half pounds, but they are sluggish, and give up after a slight | have gained the battle by crushing its adversary within its wolt 
quantities by persons who fit up a canoe or a skiff with the | struggle, affording little sport. On the other hand, the white coils; but the ichneumon was too clever and wary for it, by # 
headlight of an engine, and scull down on the flocks. The | trout fights vigorously and viciously until exhausted, and is | and by the heavy breathing of the snake it was clear which whe 
birds, bewildered by the brilliant light, permit the gunner | °4U#! im strength and courage to any fish I have ever seen. | party was to win. Another close tussel and the snake rolled sava 
, y , ae we sadlhe o I saw the President take three white trout at one cast, weigh- | over and over, lashing the ground with its tail in a most the f 
to approach so close as to deliver his fire with telling effect. | ing together seven pounds, and it is hardly necessary to say | threatening manner, but the death blow had been given, for cunl 
A stop should at once be put to this pernicious practice, and | that with : ——_ it required both skill and patience ~ —_ teeth a _ hong ng oe i. the neck a 
Rat : ‘ to accomplis e feat. and almost seve e rom the ‘ e victor was ; 
See et Re paps as ee ae After entering the National Park wefound the fishing very | evidently much pleased by the Sermtnaiee of the battle, and amir 
at once. good in the Yellowstone River, and small trout abundant in | sprang about its victim like a kitten around a ball of knitting whic 
te Ae ae ae ee . .., | one of its tributaries, Black Tail Creek; but Snake River is| twine, Standing upon its hinder legs it would playfully herd 
SNnaRED Breps were on sale in Washington Market, in this | beyond question the finest trout stream within ny knowledge. | bite at the snake, shake it, let it drop again to the ground, selde 
city, last week; they can probably be bought there now. A ieee yer Lake — veer ony — are of ~— . big 7“ return again, ut t z ome ane aa 
: ws size, but they are, without exception, with para- | an . Now is our chance, tho ‘we; but we had no 
gentleman of our acquaintance visited the market last week e ten, and worthless for the table. befose kiown the agility ass Dauieknees ot Biko sade deed 






of the ichneumon, and as we ran the animal, perceiving us, ; 

made a dash and was out of sight in the space it takes to pen loun 

the word. We regretted not having used more caution to 

have obtained a pretty specimen. | 
We continued our shooting round, returning at night to easil 

camp. Passing aver a hill we noticed that the ground 





















Island Railroad. After leaving Gen. Sheridan’s party at Livingstone, on | seemed trodden in a great measure as if by the feet of some Pees 
ee the Northern Pacific Railroad, I went West to Helena, for the | hoofed animal. Asking the guide the reason, he informed a tin 

THERE 1s A Vast Distinction between a “sporting man” purpose of joining Mr. Magennis, the delegate trom Montana, | us that ie fone had thus been torn up by the a a pine 

«“ ing” paper and a| Who was to be my companion in an official visit to examine ‘ which he were numerous throu this 

mate pony and RS: Se into the condition of the Indians in that Territory. country. He informed us also that any oudthdner aati to refre 
sporteman's paper. Some four years ago, when trout fishing in the Rio Del | the cultivated openings and fed during the night upon the Tun; 
ee eres Norte River, in Southern Colorado, I caught a trout weigh- | crops, doing at times much . Within a few unab 
CORRESPONDENTS ARE RESPECTFULLY REQUESTED 10 ing four and a quarter pounds, and my exultation was con- | years, however, he said their attacks were becoming much ing, | 
write on one side of the paper only. siderably moderated by the statement of an Englishman at ls frequent. They are a dreadful foe to meet inthe open tation 
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cies, the on sev- 
1 fifteen us to approach them 
‘ived hig herds, their sentries 
amplest : 
ul. fi isolated from 
=p soldier as paren of mock 
au French of muc 
O seven service, a8 well Lets at the table. Accord- 
are also ingly, one dozen were p , four hares, and 
y of the many quail, coffee, wine (white and red), which we 
s white had obtained in vessels carried on mule back from the 
ied, and nearest village. Half a dozen tare were to play the flute 
quarter during dinner, while a dozen Arab girls were to dance after 
and the the feast. The programme was complete; we had a few 
e Jocko lemons, and with them and s an excellent claret was 
nce in mixed for the evening. We had invited the Arabs working 
Ire in in the vicinity to come in and have a cup of coffce, the 
lentical greatest boon which we could offer them. They will do 
 Tivers, almost any thing for a handful of coffee beans. 
'y sort, The hour of dinner came. The game was roasted to a 
' fisher- turn, the dishes as tastefully decorated as on a royal table. 
sighing The music, though not of a deafening roar, was beautifully 
hallow harmonious and characteristic. We had built atable, chairs 
> hooks there were, and with oil lamps for light, we sat down. The 
re, and nvited guests, or rather self-invited guests, sat upon the 
ent dis- floor around the rudely built stone walls, never once dur- 
from a ing the eating taking their eyes from the delicious viands as 
Oct. 5, they were passed, or the sparkling wine, which, as the even- 
ing passed, flowed in from the vaults of Diomedes. It was 
largest a pretty sight. We had dressed the room, placing our guns 
nd the and the Arabs’ spears in fanciful patterns along the walls, 
is now while around the chimney stood the playing boys, each one 
I will a picture fora Raphael. These boys are extremely hand- 
ter an some, and their eyes as well as those of the young girls 
dinner (when not affected by disease) are really beautiful, and typi- 
n still cal of that ‘‘gazelle eye” which northern belles are so desir- 
sh are ous of imitating. 
Many were the blood-curdling lion tales circulated as the 
| trout evening advanced, until the dinner was considered ended, 
EST, and the dancing girls were called in. They underwent this 
exercise with the general good grace which is so prevalent 
prob- among the women of their class, and obtained from the com- 
pany loud and long applause, besides each a cup of coffee, 
which entirely satisfied them. Not contenting ourselves 
ERS with this inspection of the fair creatures, we availed our- 
F selves of the absence of the male portion of a small village, 
to enter and see them ‘‘at home,” the old soldier having pre- 
viously demanded of the women to chain the hounds which 
iake a the men leave behind to protect them from the assault of the 
tarted lion or leopard, and from intruders. The abject misery 
These noticeable in these villages, or rather pig-pens, is deplorable; 
emble most of the inmates were a. from the vilest blood dis- 
ound. ease, or from sore eyes, occasioned by the constant filling of 
ess of the eyes by sand, and the cutting of the eyelids by the same 
t our agency, which causes a distressing inflammation, which, if 
meet neglected, generally terminates in the loss of the eyes. 
aware Most of the women were employed at grinding corn, which 
r feet they accomplish by means of a small, antique shaped grinder 
pons, made of two uneven circular pieces of stone. the top one 
nused revolving upon the under one, and being made to turn by 
et of the hand. There they sit for hours. The young women 
ysiog- often rebe) against this arduous task, and it consequently 
pines devolves greatly upon the aged and infirm matrons, and 
much often the blind, After inspecting a dozen or more of the 
times tents we returned to table, where games were played and 
rated tales told. By midnight the hairs of our heads were (per- 
acted haps incorrectly speaking) standing upon end, as we fol- 
eaten lowed some Arab through the adventures of the forest and 
taste encounters of leopard and lion. It was nigh daylight before 
the last tales had been told and we thought of rest. 
ming The day following these joyous festivities we rose late. 
1 not According to his usual good behavior our attendant was on 
ears, hand, and we soon turned out ready »gain for the use of the 
riven gun. Again we mounted and again we traversed an unin- 
alled teresting waste. At noon we had arrived where we intended 
y up shooting, and having an escort we proceeded with three 
i so, Arabs and our party to scour tbe sands. We had been out 
ators an hour bagging a few partridges and hares, and were walk- 
and ing about thirty yards distant from one another, we some- 
open thing in advance of the rest of the party, when of a sudden 
le of we came upon a pack of jackals feeding upon the body of a 
nent gazelle. The surprise was so sudden and unexpected, and 
ents the coloring of the body of prostrate animal so like the col- 
fully oring of the lion, that we exclaimed ‘‘ A lion!” The word was 
Her- caught up like fite in straw and was echoed from one mouth 
hold to the other. The Arabs at the fiist sound of the word had 
sand sprung forward and loosed their hounds which they had up 
ould till this withheld by cords of twisted camel’s hair. In an 
‘pon instant they. were flying over the plains and if not excelling 
ust at least keeping well up with their hounds; their lightness 
lew; of foot was surprising. 
med The guide had meantime joined me and seen my mistake. 
pon We felt sorry for having occasioned such unnecessary excite- 
ave ment and desired to recall the flying Arabs by calling, but 
s of the guide advised us to let them follow the jackals, thinking 
get- they might by the aid of the hounds secure one. The flesh 
uld is eaten by the natives and much liked. These diminutive 
its wolves, though foul cowards when single or over-numbered 
r it, by their foe, are dire enemies against hounds and even man 
ich when brought at bay, or hard pressed; and they fight with a 
led savagencss which shows them to be true representatives of 
Lost the fierce species to which they belong. ‘They use great 
for cunning, and are, in fact, the African fox in tricks and 
eck stealth. The pack we had started was evidently a small one, 
vas we counted nine before we lost them from sight. We ex- 
nd amined the carcass of the gazelle, it was that of a female, 
ing which evidently had, through sickness, wandered from the, 
lly herd and fallen an easy prey to the hungry pack. It is 
nd, seldom that a herd separates, nor when two bands 
egs meet do their members become mixed; parting 
20t again, each individual joins his respective party. In- 
tic deed, it is said that if a stranger forces himself upon a 
18, new herd he is soon worried by the bucks into an ignomin- 
en ious retreat. _Their fleetness is astounding in proportion to 
to the height and length of limb, and though the lion and leop- 
ard are dread enemies, when notified in time the gazelles run 
to easily from them. The watchfulness of the sentries when 
nd the herd is at rest, which invariably keep guard over it, often 
ne prevent the approach of these carnivorous beasts, when by 
od a eenets weceine the herd is alarmed. The body already 
3, showed signs of decay, otherwise we should have obtained a 
he fine skin. In half an hour the Arabs returned, seemingly 
to refreshed rather than fatigued by the precipitation of their 


run; their hounds in reality looked more tired. They were 


1€ , 
w unable to overtake the jackals which they had seen on start- 
sh ing, though their hearts had been made to beat at the expec- 






tation of a lion hunt, which our call had suggested. We 
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T AND STREAM. 


vegged thetr pardon for having made such fools of them, to 
they replied, ‘‘ Your humble servants.” 
Our wished us to push on to the land of the lion and 
wild boar, which was within a day’s walk, but having already 
satisfied, for the time at least, our sporting tastes, and havin 
nearly expended all our ammunition, we declined the pro ; 
reserving this greater treat for another season. Returning 
home that evening, we observed something to pass in front 
of us with great rapidity, and evidently.in a succession of 
bounds. This was no other than the gerboo, a beautiful 
little animal, about the size of the ordinary rat. The color 
of its fur is dun. The tail, which is long and pliant, serves 
it in balancing the body when leaping through the air, and 
in aiding it in accomplishing the wonderful acrobatic feats 
of locomotion, which excels the swiftest native hound. 
These diminutive kangaroos feed chiefly at night, though we 
met them on several occasions afterward gamboling over the 
sands in midday. 

We mustered our game bags and counted our trophies. 
Leaving out what we had eaten during the trip, it held thirty 
brace of partridge, sixteen brace of snipe, twelve brace of 
sandpipers, six brace of hare, one crane, twoor three dozen 
birds of beautiful plumage, and four brace of woodcock. 
This was done with two guns in three days. We then 
cleaned the birds, and well rubbed the interiors with salt and 
pepper, neatly packed them away, and started home. Not 
content, we walk most of the way, shooting to right and left 
of the road as we came down the hills. In passing through 
our first camp we were accosted by the old guardian of the 
farm, who had interested us by-his stories of adventures and 
peril during the Crimean and subsequent wars. He was of 
old military stock, as imperative as a field-marshal, and as 
heartless a master as the worst of slave-holders, but an excel- 
lent man to meet on a shooting expedition; and we cannot 
refrain from telling his last story told. It was a true one, 
which we afterward had occasion of verifying at Marseilles 
by becoming acquainted with the party in question. The 
hero, determined to test- the amiable character of the 
African lion, had equipped himself and attendants for 
a lion hunt. According to our informer, after all 
due preparation the party had actually succeeded in tracing 
out a pair of wonderfully large and powerful beasts. For 
three days the chase was kept up without issue, until the 
guide determined upon a happy stratagem (often resorted to, 
however, in lion hunting). This consisted in building four 
or five strong scaffolds in the trees, which were to be selected 
in a circular or triangular form, thus leaving an open space 
which could be plainly seen by the occupant of each scaf- 
fold; next was to procure the bait required to attract the 
beast, which was quickly done by the payment of a few 
francs to a donkey boy for the sale of an old mule, a beast 
for which the lion is said to have a special fondness. On 
the night appointed for the massacre each rifleman crawled 
into his allotted ‘‘watch,” where breathless he was to await 
until he perceived the lion, or, should the night be extremely 
dark, until he heard the screams of the frightened mule, 
when at a signal all were to discharge their carbines into the 
blackness, and thus kill their prize. 

The mule was securely tied and the weary hours of night 
stole by. Toward midnight a stir was heard; the lion was 
near at hand; the time of expected triumph was drawing 
near. The noise grew louder. The scaffolds fairly shook the 
trees with the impatience of their charges, for what with the 
excitement and the coldness of the night air, the watchful 
occupants were prepared fora great shiver. The mule was 
attacked, with scream after scream the poor brute was fal- 
ling under the tooth and nail of the hungry lions. The fir- 
ing signal was given, volley after volley was fired at the 
lions until all was silenced, even the screams and roars of the 
dying game. The ‘‘young bloods” wished to come down, 
but the more prudent huntsman refused such a dangerous 
undertaking until ‘daylight would reveal the real state of 
affairs,” for, said he, the lion wasa most formidable animal 
to encounter when wounded, and especially in total darkness. 

Contented with the prospect of securing the prize, the men 
of this brave party remained the rest of the night in wakeful- 
ness and in happy thoughts of the result of their night’s 
toil. Daylight dawned faint at first; eight straining eyes 
were directed upon the center of the field of slaughter, each 
one desirous of giving the first joyful call of victory. Day- 
light broke. Something was wrong evidently. No joyous 
souuds were heard, no merrymaking rent the air. ‘The 
lion has gone!” Or had there been a lion there at all? It 
was a mystery none of the party seemed much inclined to 
answer. Each rifleman had done his work well, each had 
fired at the os signal three times in rapid succession, each 
had evidently hit the mark each time, for the body of the 
mule bore sufficient proof as to the correctness of the shots; 
it was riddled with just twelve rifle balls, the only one which 
missed a vital part was a shot none of the aspirants would 
acknowledge, for it had severed the mule’s caudal appendage 
at the third joint from the trunk. The lion was nowhere; 
the ground was searched, no footprints could be found. ‘‘I 
saw him,” and “J certainly saw the eyes, I aimed directly 
between them” and ‘“‘So did I.” It was evident that these 
last assertions were correct, for just two balls had struck the 
old mule between the eyes. It-was no joke, at least for the 
parties concerned; besides a cool night’s roost, they had suf- 
fered from cramped legs, sleepless eyes, and hungry stomachs. 
The African lion is, indeed, a formidable enemy to meet. 
Theirs, however, had proved itself unceremoniously polite. 

On our way down we noticed an excited gathering of 
natives. Inquiring of the guide the cause we were informed 
that an Arab had just killed a rabid pig, and it appears that 
frequently there is rabies among the swine, our guide show- 
ing us an ugly scar upon his hand occasioned, he said, by 
the bite of one of these animals. He had had a lucky 
escape, for besides the inflammation for a few days, he had 
suffered no other inconvenience. Before reaching our last 
station but one before attaining the saddle road the guide 
advised us to look at the Roman ruins which had lately been 
unearthed. It isstrange that, though Algiers has since it was 
subjected to Roman rule, passed through so many hands, 
relics are still found yearly, and to prove to us the richness 
of the soil in antique wealth the guide proceeded to dig up 
in our presence coins of great age which we still carefully 
preserve. The ruin consisted of a bath or well of white 
marble covered handsomely by a number of columns of the 
same material, beautifully cut and surmounted by elaborate 
capitals, Over the well against the wall was a Latin inscrip- 
tion which the wear of years had rendered illegible. The 
relic was a curious discovery, and the unearthing river has 
probably disclosed greater wonders. 

The same evening we returned to the city laden with 
game, much to the contentment of our friends, who undoubt- 
edly had felt jealous of our success, and of the pleasure 
they had missed by a r to accompany us, P. 
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NOTES ABOUT REPTILES, 


AND POPULAR DELUSIONS REGARDING THEM. 
By H. C. Yarrow, M. D. (Univ. Penn.) 
(Curator Department of Reptiles, National Museum, Washington.) 
(Concluded from Page 264), 

,o next serpent about which a curious superstition pre- 
vails is the coach-whip snake, and lying at full length 
in the road it seems to be worthy of its popular name. To 
naturalists it is known as Bascanium flagelliformis, The an- 
terior fourth of the body is of a dull brownish-black color, 
which gradually becomes lighter until near the posterior 
part, where it is of a yellowish-gray. This coloration, in 
connection with a peculiar arrangement of the scales, gives 
ita very whip-like appearance, the dark part of the body 
being the handle, the lighter the lash. Phis reptile in the 
South has long been a terror to the colored population, and 
many are the stories related of how drunken and belated 
negroes have been found dead in the road whipped to death 
by the coach-whip snake. Some years ago I was told by a 
creole lady of Louisiana that she herself knew .of two cases 
in which servants on her uncle’s plantation had lost their 
lives in this way. They had gone to visit a neighboring plan- 
tation and had overstayed their leave, and not returning the 
next day search had been made for them with the result 
already stated. On each body was wound the dead bodies 
of the snakes, and the whole surface of the skin was cov- 
ered with black and blue welts, as if a large cowhide had 
been used. Perhaps it-would not be unfair to say that it 
was probable that this tradition was encouraged during 
ante-bellum days, as a wholesome corrective to the 
night-straying propensity of our African brother. This 
serpent is very graceful, and I can imagine that if held, 
provoked, or irritated, it might in its effurts to escape switch 
fiercely with its long tailand body, but as for its being able 
to seize a person and whip him to death, we must consign to 
limbo the tradition, with many others of similar nature. 
From the somewhat fragile nature of the ligamentuous at- 
tachments of the spinal vertebree of the animal, we can more 
readily imagine that the reptile would stand a better chance 

of breaking its own back than that of its opponent. 
Tolerably common are also certain superstitions about the 
poisonous attributes of lizards, and the ones which appear to 
be the most dreaded in the South are the Murenopsis tridac- 
tylus, the three-fingered siren; Siren lacertina, the mud ee); 
and Menopoma fuscum, the Tennessee hellbender. These are 
all known to the negroes and ignorant whites of the South as 
Congo snakes, and are very much feared. Thy are short, 
black, repulsive-looking reptiles, making their homes in the 
muddy marshes and rice fields, and will bite sharply if dis- 
turbed. They have no poison fangs, and, so far as known, 
the saliva is not poisonous. Even the beautiful little green 
lizard, Anolis principalis; the blue-tailed skink, Humeces 





fasciatus, and some others, are called scorpions and are much 


feared. While at Fort Macon, N. C., a few years since, a 
man brought me a gourd partly filled with what he called 
scorpions, and warned me against touching them, as he said 
they were very poisonous. He was much horrified at seeing 
me let them run a)] over my person; they were the harmless 
and pretty green lizards. An account of this was published 
in the American Sportsman in 1873. 

in the Western and Southwestern States, among the Mexi- 
can and half-breed population, a curious idea exists with re- 
gard to the amblystomas or axolotls, which is as follows: In 
case @ certain young woman finds herself to be in a delicate 
condition previous to certain religious rites, and her friends 
cannot find out the name of theoffender, she at once assev- 
erates, and her kinsfolk affect to believe, that she has in her 
daily walks stumbled or strode over a living axolotl. This 
is a very comfortable belief and must save an enormous 
amount of trouble in familics where virtue is at a slight dis- 
count. 

Less than two years since I might have alluded to the 
Mexican superstition regarding Heloderma suspectum, the 
Gila monster, and the belief as to the very poisonous nature 
of its bite, but since the experience of Dr. Shufeldt, who was 
bitten by one in my room in the National Museum, and suf- 
fered very severely, and the exhaustive experiments of Drs. 
Mitchell and Reichert with this animal, we must admit as a 


‘fact what was long considered a vulgar tradition. 


The belief is common in Maryland and Virginia that the 
milk snake, Ophibolus triangulus, milks the cows; and I 
have no doubt that many a negro’s thirsty gullet has re- 
ceived a goodly share of the lacteal fluid, for the stealing of 
which this beautiful serpent has been held guilty. 

A peculiar belief exists in some of the States where rattle- 
snakes are numerous, that this dreaded reptile possesses a 
familiar serpent known as the rattlesnake’s pilot. which isa 
precursor of its approach, and that it acts.as.a sort of beater 
up of food for the more sluggish (rotalus. “Some claim 
that in addition to its duties as a forager, it is sent ahead to 
warn individuals of the danger they run by remaining in the 
paths by which Mr. Crotalus proposes to promenade. I have 
been unable to fix definitely the species to which the reptile 
belongs, but from descriptions given, I am led to believe that 
in Pennsylvania it is the Coluber obsoletus, the mountain 
blacksnake; the Southern States Pityopshis melanoleucus, the 
pine or bull snake. 

In South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
and Texas, are to be found two species of North Arnerican 
vipers, viz., Hlaps fulvius, the harlequin or coral snake, and 
in Florida ZHiaps distans, the Florida harlequin or coral 
snake, and these, contrary to very general belief, are quite 
poisonous. They resemble somewhat a serpent found in the 
same States, which is however quite harmless; this is Cemo- 
phora cocinea, the scarlet snake, and it is probably from the 
latter being tolerably common and not harmful, that mis- 
takes have been made in the identity of the two species not 
being determined. That the harlequin or coral snake is poi- 
sonous cannot be doubted, as a case of bite occurred at 
the National Museum last year, by which serious suffering 
and danger of life resulted, the description of which 
can be found in the American Naturalist, January, 
1883, page 26. It is a rather curious fact that 
the very serpent that inflicted the injury had been teased in 
the reptile room for some time in the vain endeavor to make 
him bite small anima's. In the article referred to, the nar 
rator, Mr. True, gives a letter from Dr. Kearney, of Texas, 
in which the latter gentleman states that the people of his 
neighborhood believe that the coral snake stings with his 
tail; as it is quite interesting, a part of it is here given: ‘‘The 
following case of a bite of coral snake, followed by death, 
occurred near Corpus Christi, Tex., during the last year of 
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the late unpleasantness. An infant child of Mr. Alexander 
Stringer was playing in the yard, and being attracted by the 
it near the middle. The 
screams of the child brought its parents to its relief, but too 
late, the snake had done its work. The child lingered in 
great agony until the following morning, and died as above 
to me, was about eighteen 
inches long, and it is a matter of doubt with me whether the 
bite of so small a snake would have proved fatal to an adult. 
The year following this unfortunate occurrence I became a 
resident of Corpus Christi, and resided for several years 
within 100 yards of Mr. Stringer, and he, as also many of 
the citizens, told me of the sufferings and death of that child, 
and I will here add that Stringer always contended that the 
snake did not bite the child, but inflicted the fatal wounds 
with the sting of its tail, and in this opinion he was not 
alone. About two years after this I was on a visit to my 
friend, Capt. R. King, the proprietor of a great stock ranche 
at Senta Gertrudes, forty miles from Corpus Christi. Walk- 
ing across the courtyard one evening in company with Mr. 
Holbein, the book-keeper, I saw in the grass a small coral 
snake about sixteen or eighteen inches. I commenced an- 
noying it with my cane to satisfy myself whether it had a 
sting or not; Holbein remarked, ‘Be very careful, that is the 
same kind of snake that killed Stringer’s child.’ Holbein 
was living in Corpus Christi when the child died. 
I pinned the snake to the ground with my cane, 
but could not induce Holbein to make a close 
examination, he was afraid of it. My eyesight was very 
defective. I called Mr. Greer, the superintendent of the 
ranch, who happened to be passing at the time, and requested 
him to notice closely whether he could see a sting or not; he 
assured me he could see the sting very plainly whenever I 
pressed upon the snake sufficiently hard to cause it to strike 
with its tail, The motions of its tail indicated that it was 
used as a weapon of defense, whether it had a sting or not. 
I killed the snake, and cut off an inch or more of its tail. 
The fo'lowing morning I examined it as closely as I could; I 
found the terminal tip was constituted of bone of extreme 
hardness, almost flinty, in dividing it I had to force the knife 
through with a hammer. I found in the center a dark sub- 
stance like a hog bristle attached only at its upper part, 
about one-half an inch from the apex of the tail. This 
limited examination gave me no satisfactory results, as my 
sight was defective and I had no magnifying glass to aid me, 
and notwithstanding Mr. Greer’s assertion that he had seen 
the sting, I came to the conclusion that the black thread-like 
matter I had noticed in the center of the bony case was prob- 
ably the caudal terminus of the spinal cord. Since then no 
opportunity has presented itself to me for further investiga- 
tion.” Ina case related by Dr. Herff of Texas, a gentleman 
had a coral suake as a plaything, and frequently put his 
fingers in its mouth to prove it innocuous; one day he forced 
his finger in too far and in extricating it was bitten by the 
fang-like teeth; the result was that he nearly lost his life. 
This would seem to show that this reptile is not viciously in- 
clined. Mr. True, in closing up the article referred to, sums 
up as follows: ‘“‘That coral snake bites are of quite rare oc- 
currence seems due (1) to the lack of abundance of these 
serpents, especially about towns; (2) to their sluggish dispo- 
silion, and (3) as Dumeril has remarked, to the small size of 
the mouth, which prevents them from fastening upon any 
but a sharply curved surface. Elapsoid serpents are not so 
little obnoxious in all countries as North America. They 


bright colors of a coral snake, 


stated. The snake, as descri 


are the scourge of India.” 
Numerous writers of the first half of the present century, 


and later authors as well, refer to the habits and character- 
istics of the North American and smaller South American 
coral snakes. The majority, while alluding to their close re- 


lations to the very venomous sections of the family H/apidae, 
regard them as iumocent members of the group. The infor- 
mation is given regarding Hlaps that persons may be careful 
not to mistake the scarlet snake for the coral. 

Many naturalists of the present day whose knowledge of 
the fossil forms leads them to believe that almost anything is 
possible in nature, no longer consider the sea serpent a myth, 
and I myself unhesitatingly join the credulous band, and 
this requires some*courage, for, as Prof. Wilson aptly re- 
marks, *‘ Notwithstanding the interest which the discussions 
of the sea serpent question inevitably evokes, there are com- 
paratively few persons to be found who regard the question 
from other than a purely sceptical point of view. ‘The in- 
teliigence that the sea serpent has been seen again, is usually 
reckoned as equivalent to the statement that some grog-laden 
mariner has been exhibiting that phenomenon known to 
physiologists as unconscious cercbration, or that some ob- 
server has been interpreting an unusual appearance in the 
sea by the light of the serpentine myth. Occasionally the 
subject affords an opportunity for the display of the any- 
thing but scientific use of the imagination of some feeble 
jokers who succeed in imposing upon the credulity of some 
editors and in seeing their absurd descriptions of fictitious 
animals in all the prominence of large type. To the man 
readers of FoREst AND STREAM who have carefully fol- 
lowed the discussion in its columns about the sea serpent, 
and have weighed the evidence collected hy Prof. Baird, it 
would seem almost superfluous to allude to the matter, but my 
attention has recently been attracted to a little work called 
‘* Facts and Fictions of Zoology,” by Prof. Andrew Wilson, 
in which evidence seems to be carefully balanced and a con- 
clusion arrived at. The instances he furnishes of the appear- 
ance of supposed sea serpents are numerous, and a few will 
be given here. Probably the first writer who alludes to the 
sea serpent was Olaus Magnus, Archbishop of Upsala, whose 
reptile, according to his description, must have been 200 feet 
long, 20 feet thick; he had hair; his scales were sharp and 
his skin black. Why not? This writer Jived many years 
ago, and it is more than likely, although he had never seen 
such an animal, tradition may have handed down the story 
of some fossil reptile such as he describes. We know that 
in prehistoric times sharks roamed the ocean beds, which, 
judging from the size of their teeth, must have been from 90 
to 150 teet in length, and yet if we had not the indubitable 
proof of it, in the remains of such fishes, our stories would 
be laughed at. That something has been seen at sea, and 
that tolerably often, must be admitted or else we must 
believe that many of our fellow men are deliberate falsifiers. 
It is true that persons suffer under optical delusion, and that 
what may have been taken for a living animal, was the 
trunk of a tree, a long string of sea weed moving on the 
swell of the ocean; but these would not account for all the 
times the supposed sea serpent has been seen. Some years 
ago, while in the territory of Utah, a gentleman informed: 
me that a person living near Utah Lake declared that he had 
seen a large water-snake, and begged him to accompany him- 
to the border and see for himself. My informant willingly 
did so, and at first sight discovered what appeared to him to 
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be a long, black serpent, about half a from shore. This 
moved up and down with the gentle swell of the 
waves, and the head was seen to turn from to side. An 
inspection with a glass revealed the nce of an otter on 
the end of alog. This is an example of how easily persons 
may be deceived, even when they are not expecting to see 


any particular object. spine iy 

ithout doubt one of the most circumstantial accounts of Sstal joint alone free, reaching bac! 
the sea serpent having been seen was published in the London | tubercles; the bulb is pyriform and surmounted by 
Times in 1848, and is mentioned in the little work by Prof. | whitish filament; the dorsal and anal 
Wilson, already alluded to. This narrative is related by | the caudal 8 (the 4 middle dichotomous), and the 
Capt. McQuhae, who commanded H. M. 8. Deedalus. It|rals each about 15 rays. The — has been named 
states that when the ship was on her passage home from the | after the eminent ornithologist, 
East Indies, and when between the Cape of Good Hope and | name is derived fromthe Greek cruptos (concealed), and 
St. Helena, the captain and most of the officers and men | psaras (fisherman), and has reference to the concealed 
saw an animal which, from its form and shape, they as- | ‘‘rod” or basal joint of the anterior spine or — appa- 
sumed to be a sea serpent. The captain made a report of | ratus. THEo. Griu 


the matter to the Admiralty, and gave the exact habitat 5 
of the animal. It sauna Au wh 6, 1848, at 5 P. M.| THe Brack Racer.—Hditor ieee and Se hee 
The captain simply stated it to be an enormous serpent, | *#Y # word = regard to two ponmanet me eee 
with head and shoulders kept constantly about four fect | ™ne of July 26 on the black racer. I made no c toa 
above the surface, and according to estimate there must discovery, and identification consequently was unnecessary. 
have been about sixty feet of the animal beneath the water. But I did claim that in markings, esa ge and habits 
The animal passed the ship’s quarter so closely that the cap- C. cursor was entitled toa place in nat eH given 
tain states he could have recognized the features of a friend | by naturalists. When I see reason to retract . ae e pe 
at that distance. The color was described as a dark brown, advanced I shall be happy to do so. I was in ie y ac- 
with yellowish white above the throat. It had no fins ap- cused of stretching my 8-footer, as the racer ‘‘does not 
parently, but had a sort of mane, like a bunch of sea weed, reach that lengsh. and such was the titled dignity of the 
on its back, One of the watch officers, Lieut. Drummond, | #¢cuser I dared not say a word till Mr, Ridgway, struck with 
states in his report that the animal had a back fin which | the beauty of its composition, unwittingly came lo my re- 
was about, perhaps, twenty feet in rear of the head. lief. Then, as in the case of Bunyan’s grim, my burden 
This is evidently whet the ca; tain calls a mane. There can rolled down the hill. What the Forgst AND eae fot, 
be no question that in this instance a marine monster of | 2¢¢@S18 expansion, If I stretched my snake to hy os eet, 
large size was certainly seen, and no one of the ship’s com- | by what process did Mr. Ridgway bring his bi il? give 
pany ever denied the facts as given. a quarter to know, as in these days of tensi Ones term) 
Siill more circumstantial is an account given by the mas- | Stories, I am bound if I ever get another he s - me 
ter and crew of the bark Pauline, who declared under oath paeney, Doras than Mr. Ridgway, if pothing Hist ld a 
that on July 8, 1875, when in lat. 5° 13’ 8., lon. 35° W., | haps  “Besacommon,” several times repeated. would help 
they observed three sperm whales, and that one of them | Stretch him as well as anything I now think of. One t - 
was gripped around the body with two turns of what ap- in fail rane ey Souls ae put m, a a f 
peared to be a huge serpent. The head and tail appeared to W cs nae Capp: = this), 1 re vaditi eS -s 2 ts h 
have a length beyond the coils of about thirty feet and full some Fay tee ith 0 a ron give alm os 
its girth eight or nine feet. The serpent whirled its victim | full benefit.of his doubts. It is stupidity Idid not expect, an 
perhaps not sufficiently explained; I will. be more careful in 


round and round for about fifteen minutes, and then suddenly ae rt 7 . 
dragged the whale to the bottom head first. On July 13, a future. What Woodman did is historical fact, what he said 


similar monster was seen. Prof. R. A. Procter, publishes an | '8 just what I have reported.—B. Horsrorb. 


account of a remarkable marine monster in the Echo, Jan. S 

15, 1877, but this I think was evidently a gigantic octopod. po enenenen eeeee eb. + = i m9 

it was seen in the straits of Malacca. Prof. Wilson gives a | P®* ~~ a, ‘ , ace - M ae "a Nichbo r 

number of other examples, and states that the monsters de- | W8Y 17 ‘we. ate of Vermont. y next door neighbor, 
Jackman Wise, has lived a hunter and trapper on the same 


scribed and seen may have been either the large basking q ; 
shark, Selache maxima, or a kind of Plesiosaurus, cuttle fishes, . oan “Fekearone "s Fite WE Ome SA ee 


or the well-known ribbon-fish, Regalecus banksti, one of the | ;. : ae “ 
latter being taken some years ago off the coast of Scotland ee en teean oe ae ae on ne ee ay 
measuring sixty feet in length. In closing the discussion, tramping through the wood ana item an old partridge 
Prof. Wilson sums up as f ae, Seatac anode of from her nest at my feet; I marked the place and went back 
the tales of ‘ses Serpents are‘aynply verted, ‘whet judges Ly the next day to get the eggs and set them under my bantam 
ae rdinary ate -s ered tile conetumion Sotag- eine: hen. I went directly to the spot, but could see no trace of bird 
cially support y the want of any prima facie reason for ; — ‘ 2 
prevarication. Secondly—That, laying aside appearances nee Ok OER. Tr Det een coluny bees os Mae sat 
Wilich ca ‘be proved fo be deceptive ane to he cunsed. by ia began feeling for them in the leaves; not a trace could I dis- 
animate objects or by the unusual attitudes of familiar ani- saver tl ty hand wes laid ‘fat end sonata’ an ae ee 
mails, ‘there remains & body of evidence oaly to be’ explained back, when a flew off.” Now I fede this statement and 
on the hypothesis that certain gigantic marine animals, at incidcut sith the same coaiidence 1. bate Jit my own ex: 
present unfamiliar, or unknown to science, do certainly ex- perience already recorded in Forest AND STREAM; and also 
Py a : : ; E 
at one Ty oe — o— ea 4 8 | | that there is both fascination and seclusion in animal life 
fact perfectly consistent with scientific opinion and knowl- under certain conditions, bringing up at the same time the 
edge, and is most teadily explained ‘by ‘recognizing ‘the fact question of equal blindness on the part of the bird in her 
pf the occasions! development 7 sige aio members of groups fancied security. Iacknowledge a ‘‘spell” of blindness on 
lee ees an = ees ae ope tl we may now | ™yself, brokea by the winking of an eye; I believe the same 
dismiss f aaa oe «6a : vy rested on my friend Wise, and I believe the same rested on 
ismiss for the present the subject of popular ideas about nth fics of that. piomeak 8 Homesick 
reptiles, promising, if new matter accumulates, to promptly soe: é 
furnish it to our readers, and in this the correspondents of Un-NaturRAL History 1n THE NewspaPers.—Glen’s 
Forrest AND STREAM can ably aid. Let them (especially | wajig N. Y., Oct. 30.—Zditor Forest and Stream: I cut 
those living in the South) find out all they can from the oldest | 5), following slip from a recent issue of the Troy (N. Y 
inhabitants about reptiles, and the writer of this paper will | 709 as a fair sample of the instruction one gets in natura 
gratefully acknowledge their gleanings if sent to him. history from the columns of the daily press: ‘People who 
rey tint, Witent MEE GAT baled grumble about the discomfort caused by flies and mosquitoes 
DEEP-SEA FISHING FISHES. should look at the window of a Fulton street drug store and 
ip of the U Fish oi learn how much worse it might be. There are on exhibition 
N the last trip of the U. S. Fish Commission steamer | in the window a tarantula, whose bite is more deadly than 
_\¥ Albatross, among other remarkable types two species of | that of a rattlesnake, and a centipede, whose bite is more 
the singular family of Ceratiids were obtained, which prove dangerous than the tarantula’s. Beetles, horned toads and 
to be not only specifically but generically distinct from the | scorpions are also to be seen. The ‘Gila monster,’ a lizard 
previous known forms. The Ceratiids are related to the | snout a foot long, has a breath which is said to paralyze the 
Anglers or Lophiids, but are far more entitled to that name | pyman tongue, even worse than whisky.” There seems to 
than are the ones generally so called, and the Ceratiines are | he no excuse for printing such stuff when there must be an 
the most so of all. These last have a real fishing rod, and | ahundance of copy of a political nature, with a State elec- 
three of the types have a notable one. The rod is represented | tion only a week away.—A. N. C 
by the first spine of ordinary fishes, which is situated on the go eel eee 
back part of the head; it is long and borne aloft, and inthe} 4 Hawk TaKen Ln.—Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Oct. '80.—On 
typical species rod and line are developed. The rod is rep- Sunday last as Messrs. Lattin and Moore, of Moore’s Mills, 
resented by the basal joint, and the line by the distal one;) were on their way to Poughkeepsie, their attention was 
the rod is stiffened, but the line quite flexible, and at its end | attracted to quite a number of crows, who were holding a 
there is a bait in the form of a bulb, which is generally more noisy jubilee over'a hawk of unusual size perched upon a 
or less pyriform in outline. The fish doubtless lies on the | stake ‘in the fence, a short distance from the road. Of 
ground, carrying the rod curved over its head, and | course the crow isa terror to the hawk, when both are on 
other fishes are attracted by the bulb, which may be moved | the wing, and the latter darcd not leave the stake, fur the 
to and fro. When the incautious inquirer approaches near | crows were numerous. Yet he appeared very unsettled in 
enough the angler rises upward and engulfs him in his ‘ca- | pis position, and,the mystery was soon’ solved, for while the 
pacious maw. The mouth, be it observed, opens upward, | gentlemen were looking at the show:a fox slowly and sneak- 
und even-toa slight extent backward, and is thus eminently ingly mounted the fence, and reaching up took the hawk 
ere ent for its angling life. Both of the new species are of | from his resting place and bore him away, amid the anger 
small size, and were obtained at great depths. One of them; | of the crows, which seemed to be much incensed at the 
which has been called Typlopsaras shufeldti, is nearly related | jogs of their prize. 
to a fish obtained by the Challenger’ Expedition in the At-'| ¢ ee bee rte 
lantic Ocean, between the Canary and Cape Verde islands, | Rev. Dr. Joan G. Woop, who is now lecturing on natu- 
from & depth of 2,400 fathoms. ral history at the Lowell Institute, Boston, will soon Le 
Typlopsaras.—Ceratiiues with an elongated trunk, recti-| heard.in New York atthe Cooper Union. He illustrates his 
linear back, obsolete or no eyes, far exserted basal joint of | lectures with crayon pictures, drawn. on a blackboard with 
the anterior spine and shortened terminal joint, a ‘small in- at skill and rapidity. He is now fifty-six years old, and 
termediate and a pair of pedunculated dorsel appendages | for some years has received a pension from the British Gov- 
some distance in advance of the dorsal fin, and reduced pec-'| ¢rnment in recognition of ‘his services to science. 
oT yl ae ae eae f the rod RECENG ARRIVALS AT THE PHILADELPHIA ZOOLOGICAL GARDEN. 
psaras shufeldti.—The first joint of the rod-like spine oar a ue bir 
reaches to the axl of the dorsal fin, and the bulb to the base Fre ew emaiiee aden Femiie irtokbres Mahe ) eight 
of the Shaped fin, aan the spine is tire backward; the bulb’| yellow baboons (Cmocephatua ‘babouin, one “— — ¢ F 
is pear-shaped and without any appendages; the dorsal has 4 | ©€ pen si AUP RotaCuS MOSMS), 
rays, the anal 4, the caudal 8 (the median, 4 of which are copitherns Teter. ee eecarie aeeee pelle Basal wih oe 
forked), and there are 4 or 4 pectoral rays. A single speci-‘| onecorn snake (Coluber guttatus); and one snake 
men was found. I have dedicated the species tomy esteemed rotow: platy: pines): Recaro by. prosentesion One 
friend, Dr. R. W. Shufeldt, U.S. A., the well-known orni-:| aphex, \ftcles, ater), two oposeums, (idepnye 
ae: five alligators G igator mississippicr . y 
e name Typlopsaras is a compound from the Greek | "#2oma.cornuta), one nib : hia soyt mexicana, 
tuphias (blind), and psaras (angler); oan “blind angler.” I ga AX mci henrichy Born 
Cryptopsaras.—Ceratiines’ with shortened: trunk, longitu- by ieomatiea Bat iss Iwo Houiw diodes O-Hiiaas 
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to camp, suspecting something was gcing on that it would 
not do to miss: 

Ed.—‘“‘Now Francis, take my rifle, get up onthe pony, and 
shoot. 1 want to see how the pony acts.” 

Francois (in righteous indignation and terror)—‘‘By gar, 
Monsieur Ed., I do no such ting; I ees cook, not what you 


that a man who has lost his hat is aridiculous spectacle, and 
this occasion was no anceytis to the general rule, The hat 
was retrieved after several tacks, and its owner, with a hand- 
kerchief tied over his head, se: ashore. 

About 8 o’clock all hands were of the.opinion that dinner 


Game Bag and Gun. 


— Weare always glad to receive for 





GAME RESORTS. 
lication such notes of desirable gar renores ae my.de @ 







d like was the proper thing to discuss. Accordingly we took seats 
id the to the readers of some kane Wr our corre- | in Captain 3 Billow and he soon lead wa at Frink’s. | call ’em horse breaker.” 
dorsal spondents favor us advice? Guns were cleaned and wiped; Jay and his wet companion| Ed. (coaxingly)}—‘“‘Francois, the pony is very gentle. {just 
long POET toasted themselves and their garments before the fire, some | want to sec if he flinches when you fire. Come, there's a 
pines, To insure attention, communications gous be ate recivilized themselves by a change of toggery, while others | good fellow, get up and Ill give you a couple of dollars.” 
pecto- erent Fag ethagy map aaa 0o., ther ms dozed in the corner. Dinner was soon served, which was| Francois—‘“I do no such ting. You not make me break 
amed pono a lable . aoe from office matters of im-| poo4 and well puton. It without saying that our | my neck to find out eef pony ecs safe.” 
The po : appetites were keen, and it isdoubtful whether Frink reaped | Ed.(furiously)—‘‘ You confounded Frenchman, get up or I’ll 
, and any profit on that meal, Dinner over, an informal discus- | break you to pieces. Fire my rifle off the pony’s back at once 
OPEN SEASONS. y Pp y pony 
ealed ie ea dati tn cur’ lean Of Aue, 1. bes |e held as to whether we should stay over night and | or 1’ll scalp you.” 
Appa- i Fred a és chamentend Dasaitiiod Seles aus wit otek ns tie try our luck again the following day, or go home and come| Ed. here begun to peel his buckskin coat with a terrible 
LL. 7 Sa ee heats later. The latter view prevailing, we shook Landlord | air. Poor Francois looked about for help. None was near. 
a address, postpaid,on receipt of 10 cents. aren anne. ont senel, out = ie aed waaies. Ls Ane look at ae He tremblingly took the gun, climbed 
Cee Cee ee eT ps it wo well to mention that we paid our_ bills | on tothe pony’s back with the expression of a man going to 
— WE WENT DUCK HUNTING. before leaving. At the depot we endountered Captain Page, | the scaffold, locked his feet leqellees under the suas belly, 
i eT ES ran so es oe he mee enacere a a : a = eyes, pulled = trigger, and when he came ly 
el ° put off his everyda rb and assumed a costume that | joyfully surprised to find himself still safe in the saddle. 
abi Y ES, there were ten of us. Quite a party, and represen- | made him appear aon ude. New Haven was his des- The vicious animal” stood like a rock. It’s not often Ed. 
siven tatives of various vocations: two lawyers, two’bankers, | tination, and he said he was going over to “‘see a man,” but | is caught “‘tied to a pony.” DELTA. 
ome one clothier, one dentist, one hardware merchant, and three | We rather suspected he would call at the American Theater | perrorr, Nov. 2, 1888. 
oe men connected — different ——— ieee ae une. ; : tee ie —_—_——— 
, The objective point for the base of our operations was Ston e made a flying connection at New Haven with the 
> Creek, Conn., cok on a Wednesday ovtdling tha party ponsdel “Canal” road and were off for New Hartford. .Sevenof the| A VISIT TO OLD HUNTING GROUNDS. 
Ba an hour at Pine Meadow. waiting for a connecting train. | first stop out of New Haven is but a short distance and the \ \ laid on the shelf, also that ‘“Nessmuk” has failed 
” | The station was taken possession of, lights turned out, and | conductor has a lively time at the best to get the tickets | in his foolish attempt to commit suicide by drowning. We 
oe, things taken in hand generally. Venerable Major Loomis, | taken up. On this occasion he got nervous, got out of | count ‘‘Nessmuk” among our unseen friends, ‘and would 
08s ' the station master, was absent for supper. By the way, he | change and completely lost his wind by the time he got | never have ceased to regret it, had such a calamity befallen 
ere hates tobacco smoke, and has a conspicuous notice posted | through the car. Sitting down in a rear car he related toa} him during his erratic wanderings through flood and field. 
res over the ticket window prohibiting smoking in the depot. | brakeman how there were seven men without tickets in a|[ admire the man who can enjoy a solitary tramp through 
Poe. One of the first things done by the boys was to reverse this | car where they did not belong and what an exciting time he | forests and streams without the aid of guides or comrads, a 
> placard face to the wall, and then all lighted up cigars, | had generally. The plan for reaching home was to take a | man who can paddle his own canoe, or take it up and walk 
oP cheroots and cigarettes of all grades. The atmosphere in | night freight train either at Pine Meadow or New Alartford. | as occasion requires. Speaking of canoes reminds me of 
=“ that room was decidedly blue; perhaps the condition was the | There ners some doubt about the train stopping at New | one that I owned in my younger days (named the Petit Jean) 
E f most cerulean when the Major opened the door and appeared | Hartford, the boys procured a lantern and prepared to make | which I kept and used for many years. It was made out of 
A on the scene. He did not shut the door. With a dignified | things ‘‘solid.” Everything worked well and all reached | a white pine tree, worked down very light and thin. I did 
ood sweep of his arm he brought his index finger on a line with | home in good shape ready to try it over when the oppor-| not make it, but I hired a redskin ‘to do it, fully believing 
lin the aforementioned notice, and said, ‘Do you see that ?” | tunity offers. that no white man could carve out so perfect a craft from 
aid About that time he saw it, and noticed the reversal. For a the same material. 1 cannot compute the tonnage down to 
uae ave old oe wee ten Se on on TIED TO A PONY. peas and Gances, let it suffice to say that one fair-sized 
equi um, remarktng that when a ront in man and two large deer made a full cargo, or throwing out 
the the boys faced the music. After a considerable persuasion AX incident during last fall’s camp life of a certain | one deer and cokiae in my camp Gino grub, vite, tent, 
id- the Major was induced to bring out his old drum and beat.a| 1% Detroit deer-hunting party, which proved one of the | etc., made it about the same. It was aswift runner, and the 
number of selections. His drumming elicited loud applause, | number to be a horseman of high degree, has just leaked out. propelling powers were worked without steam or any alco- 


Nothing was said about it in the published report of the trip. 

It seems that one of them, big-hearted, genial ‘*‘Ed.,” had 
purchased a pony a month or so before they left Detroit, 
knowing that it would save many a weary step, as well as 
prove useful for packing venisonto camp. Said poay had 
been shipped up ahead of the party, and was left at a small 
clearing or farm a few miles from the regular camp. On 
the journey up Ed. was full of that pony, talking up its 
merits in a knowing manner, and as it was his private prop- 
erty, he was the envy of the crowd, all being surprised to see 
him, with all his other accomplishments, bloom out as a 
perfect judge of horseflesh. 

After a day or two, when all things were nicely arranged, 
Ed. marshalled the clan one morning to go over to the farm, 
catch the pony, which was running loose, « 4d lead it back 
tocamp. In due time the boasted steed was found, proving 
to be a little ten-cent fellow, remarkably lean, as well as 
mild in appearance, but still to Ed.’s prejudical eye, a mag- 
nificent courscr. The pony was surrounded after consider- 
able strategy, much shouting, and many noisy commands to 
all on the part of his proud owner. Finally it was driven 
into a barn, and a 1ope, in lieu of a halter, was tied around 
the mustang’s neck. Ed. then foraged around for a bag of 
oats, which he succeeded in getting, to take back with them, 
the pony to carry the burden. 

Now, as all with experience know, it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to fasten a full bag of oats to the bare back ol a horse 
so that it will not slip or turn. Ed., however, produced an 
amount of strong cord and directed the mode of tying, at 
length declaring that it was well accomplished, dhheeah 
every one clse there quietly whispered to each other that the 
bag would slip inside ten seconds. All having more or less 
to carry in their hands, Ed., with masterly horsemanship, 
tied the pony’s halter or rope to his strong hunting belt, and 
the procession started, Ed. first, the poor little horse next, 
then four or five of the party, quietly expectant of a circus. 
None dared hint to the leader that anything could have 
been improved upon. For three steps all was well, but 
quickly the bag of oats began to slip, then it suddenly 
slid around, hanging fast under the pony’s belly, whereupon 
the pony, with a snort of fear, leaped wildly upward, 
twitching surprised Ed. nearly off his feet. The air was full 
of flying pony, and flying, shouting Ed. The way that 
mustang tried to get away from that bag of oats, and the 
way Kd. tried to get away from that mustang, 
was wonderful to behold. The rope was strong, 
the belt was stronger, and the knot had slipped around to 
Ed.’s back. Talk about a tin pail tied to a dog’stail! why 
it is nothing to the way our genial friend (215 pound avoir- 
dupois) was snaked around by that energetic little scarecrow 
of ahorse. The picture of that crazy beast, jumping, buck- 
ing, rearing, and of Ed.’s scared face looking backward over 
his shoulder between his flights, will not soon be forgotten 
by the convulsed spectators. It was the greatest ‘‘double 
act” of the age. The frantic calls for help and sulphurous 
ejaculations of the lively horseman, are also to be remem- 
bered. Finally, after our hero had been jerked all ever a 
ten acre lot, one of the parly controlled his laughter, ran to 
the rescue, and cut the Gordian knot. The way that un- 
happy pair parted company was « caution. The pony lit 
out like a scared wolf tor the open plains; Ed. for a high 
stump, which he clambered up in hottest haste and looked 
around with a sad, bewildered air, which gradually passed 
into a sickly, ghastly smile when he beheld his companions 
rolling in convulsions on the ground. 


His respect for that poor little heast was most marked 
after the circus. For ten days the mustang was common 
property. a the party rode it and pronounced it 
very gentle, but Ed. continued to consider it a very vicious 
animal. After awhile, seeing that the pony cut upno special 
capers, our friend made some excuse to stay in camp one 
morning. When he thought all but Francis, the cook, were 
far away, he ordered the cook to saddle the horse. Now the 
cook had just as much awe of the gentle little horse as had 
Ed., so that it required considerable persuasion on ho pest 
of the latter to get Francis to do his behests. The pony hav- 
ing been saddled, the following rent was overheard by 
the other members of the party who quietly crept bac 


holic appliances. I thoroughly proved the sterlfhg qualities 
of that little canoe on the upper waters of the Alleghany, 
where I trapped and hunted occasionally for several years. 

I usually set my traps along the banks from the canoe, 
and camped on shore nights. One catch which I remember 
while being out fifteen days during the last half of Novem- 
ber, amounted to 3 otters, 42 minks, 88 muskrats, and 11 
’coons. Besides this I incidentally killed one deer and 
several grouse, a portion of which was then and there appro- 
priated for present use. Those late fall trips after furs were 
frequently attended with cold storms, but having a small 
canvas tent and also a pretty thorough camping-out expecri- 
ence, I suffered but slight inconvenience on that account. 

1 visited some of these localities above mentioned during 
the past summer. The charm that ever pervadesa primitive 
forest and stream had passed away, towns and villages had 
sprung up, old Jandmarks and water-marks were obliterated. 

ur, fin, and feather were among the missing, and here rod 
and gun had become as useless as a Jast year's almanac. On 
one of my former favorite hunting grounds stands the city 
of Bradford, Pa., with its 11,000 inhabitants and the central 
point of several railroads. I mention these facts, not as 
cause for complaint, but because it seems a marvelous 
change. ANTLER. 


GRranD VIEW, Tenn., Oct. 30, 1883. 


ol and when the train came we left the veteran in good spirits. 
Our jaunt down the ‘Canal’ road was not particularly 
eventful. Arriving at New Haven we took a hasty lunch 
at the station, scrambled on to a car that was hot as Tophet 
ay and smelled of fresh varnish. As we neared our journey’s 
ge end the boys began to let out a trifle. Fred picked the 
ck dentist’s pocket of his spectacles and proceeded to assume 
| the vocation of the owner. Several unsuspecting chaps 
d had their heads thrown back, jaws open and imaginary 
; molars extracted. All of these antics much aroused a 
nd ‘feller and his girl.” who were passengers on the train. 
“Stony Creek,” shouted the shore line elocutionist on the 
’s forward platform, and out bundled ten fellows encumbered 
id with guns, bags and other tackle. About the only change 
in the place is a new depot, which is a decided improve- 
ment. e marched down to Frink’s hotel and there found 
the host looking natural, although he had dispensed with 
1e his goggles and cured his diseased optics of the previous 
year. Captain Page was there apparently as ready as ever 
to appear before the bar and gaze at Frink’s French litho- 
graph of the two dogs through a glass cylinder. After get- 
ting our weeds afire inquiries were inaugurated as to the 
prospects of success for the morrow among the ducks. We 
were consoled with the announcement that we ought to have 
come ‘a day sooner, and reports were given of what had 
been done by new hands and few guns. Fred asked if it 
would be possible for him to hear the ducks quack should 
he step out of doors: As it was getting late some one sug- 
gested that we step to bed, since we intended to rise early in 
the morning. 

About daylight we tackled Frink’s fried oysters and other 
viands with a decided relish. After breakfast we repaired 
to the dock, and taking three small boats, pulled to theouter 
islands. The party divided into squads, some in the gut in 
boats, and others on either side. Guns were put togethcr, 
ammunition unpacked, und things made ready, One of our 
legal brethren was somewhat disgusted when he discovered 
that he had got seventy-five loaded shells that would not fit 
his gun, néithcr would any other shells brought by his party 
gointo the gun. He cursed a little on general principles, 
and also specially for the dealer to whom he had sent his gun 
to have the shells fitted and loaded. 

The first duck that went through the gut received a salute 
from the whole line, but did not stop. The next one fared 
differently, for the clothier held his piece so that the duck 
was blown ashore with a hole in his head Sport continued, 
with luck more or less varied, by hits and misses. When 
steamers or other craft passed on the outside thousands of 
birds rose, but unfortunately — atew found their way 
toward us. Our captain informed us that the wind was too 
strong for good success, As the day wore on the party shifted 
about, and one of these shifts brought a lawyer and Jay into 
a small boat where success seemed to favor them. Indeed, 
they were quite busy picking up the birds dropped by them 
and their triends on the islands. They got too busy, and 
presently found themselves nearly upset by a rock under 
water, and their boat filling rapidly. ‘The advocate jumped 
out on to the narrow rock, and Jay began to bail, but he did 
not get ahead very much, as the water came in faster than it 
was dipped out. Things began to swim about the boat that 
were at all buoyant, but guns and shells did not float. 

The Captain, who had brought out his sailboat, hastened 
to the spot and took in the wet fellows with their traps. Ja 
was loth to leave the small boat. He said he wanted to loo 
out for his ammunition, as it was wet. This anxiety about 
ammunition rather roiled his companion, and in terms more 
forcible than elegant, he told him to get out and save his 
life, as the water was twenty feet deep each side of the nar- 
Tow rock, and the boat stood at an inclination of forty-five 
degrees, After getting ashore and putting things to rights, 
the shooters resumed their place in the small boat ir the mid- 
dle of the gut, the wetting having nct. sufficiently dampened 
their ardor to make them retire. The light, who was 
so unfortunate as to have a misfit with his shells, took a sail 
With the Captain. He wore a fancy derby hat, but that. tile 
was doomed, for when the boat went about.and the boom 
came over it.collided with the aforesaid hat, and it was 
wafted far out into the brine. It is a well-established fact 


PROFESSIONAL MEN AND GAME, 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

It appears to me that you must be a marvel of charity to 
be able to refrain from puncturing the bladder of conceit 
that appeared in vour issue of Sept. 27 over the signature of 
“‘Olibo,” or it is possible that the hopelessness of any attempt 
to make it more ridiculous than it already was was so appar- 
ent that all comment was abstain@d from in order that your 
readers might get the full benefit of this rare bit of —_— 
Do they have much of that kind of stock in the Nutmeg 
State? If they do it is hardly surprising that we hear of a 
revival of the *‘blue laws” there. 

The editorial remarks in previous issues upon the fatal 
accident to Prof. Phelps while in quest of game during the 
close season, and which elicited this letter of ‘‘Olibo’s,” were 
regarded by the sportsmen cf this city as not only appro- 
priate but right to the point. We are unable to see how the 
unfortunate termination of the affair can change the unlaw- 
ful character of the act, or why you should be assailed for 
noticing that violation simply because it was a professor and 
not some ignorant squatter or lumberman whose life became 
the accidental penalty of the violation. ‘‘Olibo” informs us 
that ‘‘gentlemen” of the class to which he ‘‘has the honor te 
belong” could be safely trusted to kill no more game than 
‘is necessary,” and in the next paragraph informs us that 
he would break such game laws as now exist himself if he 
got a chance, or words to that eflect. And why, pray? 
Simply because they were nat made expressly for his benetit 
and the class to which ‘‘he has the honor to belong;” simply 
because the clear headed legislators of the State of Maine 
decline to permit Kim or any of his stripe to slaughter does 
and helpless fawns at any and all times, and at the same 
time debar all others from so doing. 

Whether ‘‘Olibo” considers himself and his friends as be- 
ing made of finer material than the rest of mankind, or 
regards it as an outrage that he was not called upon to dic- 
tate the game laws of Maine, does not appear quite plain. 
We have always been accustomed to regard professional men 
in this, as in other matters, as about like all other men, 
neither more nor less likely to do an honorable or dishonorable 
action, reasoning from the standpoint that men made the pro- 
fession and not the profession the men, and this letter of 
“‘Olibo” is hardly calculated to effect radical change in our 
views upon the subject. Permeated, as it is throughout, with 
the sentiments of a born poacher and pot-hunter, the horizon 
of its vision is naturally found at the point where cease the 
personal pleasure or profit of the writer and the class to 
which ‘‘he has the nonor to belong.” It does not seem to 
occur to him that the objection he makes to the close season 
will apply equally as well to a score of other avocations as 
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storm came on, could not travel; it was in’ March and they 
did not bring snow-shoes, Qut of grub. “At last seven 
started, leaving four there; how the four suffered, and at 
last tried to get out; how they were found by the returning 
seven, hungry, frost-bitten, and one poor fellow buried up in 
the snow. to be dug out, was insensible, but after some 
time they brought him around. The first thing he asked for 
was a chew of tobacco. It isa fact. After he had chewed 
awhile, said, ‘‘Now bring along your bread.” It is an old 
story now, but I can vouch for its truth, as my present 
hunter was one of the party. 

Got tu the foot of the lake, walked over a portage of three- 
quarters of a mile to the dead water; found certain signs 
that Bates, or some one, had been here, so started back for 
the old camp. Coren bak 5 got so cold had to ask the 
boys to go ashore, make a fire, and warm myself; would 
you believe it, after we made the fire the redskin went 
five or six yards from it and sat down, not one bit cold.. 
I am not what you would call tender either. Got back 
to the old camp safely; very glad, as we were going to. 
have a storm. . 

Thursday, 11th.—Came on to rain about twelve; rolled’ 
myself in the rubber blanket; slept it out. Eight o’clock. 
—had breakfast, raining still—Indians playing cards; I 
reading; no go out. Twelve o’clock—midday—The blokes: 
are all asleep, except me, even Flash, It has stopped raining,. 
think there will be a chance to set up some traps this. 
afternoon if it does not blow too hard. Camp life is a lazy 
one, nothing to do but smoke and read. My island is a: 
beautiful place, tall hemlock, pine, and spruce trees all! 
around, the water looking rough and wild through them.. 
Three o’clock.—Cannot stay in any longer, know I[ will get. 
wet through, but can’t help it. Fixed up three traps and 
set them about the lake. Found the trap we set the day be-- 
fore gone, but it was too rough and windy to look it up;: 
will hunt it up to-morrow. Got back tocamp soaking wet.. 

Friday, 12th.—Started this morning to look after the 
beaver; awfully cold; looked for about two hours when Ii 
gave him up. Made a fire. Heard a cry from the Indian— 
Ye-ye-yeighee; knew that he had found him; paddled over:. 
It was a very large one, caught by the forefoot—our firsti 
beaver. Came to camp, where we are now skinning him. 
Intend starting out, as our grubis most gone. Midday— 
Went to look after our other trapson Guaw-we-getche; got: 
a mink; it is the largest one I ever saw; also, beaver or otter 
have lugged off one of our traps. They are too light; will 
fix them up after this. Looked till it was time to get back 
tocamp. ‘Steve cat so much beaver meat at dinner that he 
has made himself sick. Babies learn by experience. Indians 
are very superstitious. A little owl they called cope-cethe 
(saw-wit) came around the camp to-night and commenced to 
hoot. Indian said anybody that mocked it would surely get 





to his own. or that it is much easier to change the business | found in the vicinity of each station, with questions as to 
relations of man than to alter the laws of nature. express and post offices, local game laws, dealers in sporting 

These are the views of most of us upon this side, but 1 | goods, markets for game, and hotel or other accommodations 
presume that the sportsmen of Maine, after a careful perusal | for hunters. The information contained in the replies re- 
of this remarkable document will, if they discover the latent | ceived will be carefully compiled for the use of the hunters 
law-making sagacity so modestly hinted at, send for ‘‘Oli-| and fishermen who patronize these two roads, and will be 
P. bo” to remodel their game laws—all expenses prepaid - or at | scattered abroad as inducements for sportsmen to travel via 
least when he makes a summer raid upon their game preserves | the Missouri Pacific and Iron Mountain lines in search of 
do him the scant justice of showing him the haunts of their deer 
just before or as soon as possible after the fawns are dropped, in 
order that his camp may never lack venison, or its occupant 


an opportunity of slaughtering the innocents. 
ForRKED DEER. 


Since writing the above I have received and read the 
number containing the replies of J. F. Sprague and “Old 
Tug” to ‘‘Olibo,” letters that not only reveal in unmistak- 
able tones the spirit of the true sportsman, but also that they 
are amply qualified to fight their own battles without any 
assistance from the outside. My only apology therefore for 
sending the above is to assure the ForEst AND STREAM and 
all of those generous spirits who are striving to preserve our 
rame by enjoying it in a manner calculated to leave a little 
or those who come after us, that the views expressed by 
them in the above mentioned articles harmonize perfectly 
with our own, and that we extend to them the right hand of 
fellowship and hail them as brothers. F.. D. 

San FrANcIsco, Oct, 28. 




















































































me. 

The glass ball shooting matches have closed for the season. 
The sportsmen are now doing their shooting at live game in 
the field. 

A great many ducks were captured last week by St. Louis 
sportsmen. The party visiting Black River had such good 
luck that another party left for the same locality on the 30th. 

On October 22 a frightful accident happened to William 
Sheridan, a youth of seventeen years, residing at No. 1115 
Brooklyn street, this city. He started early in the morning 
for a hunt in the Illinois bottom with some friends, and was 
engaged in that sport. when his gun exploded. He was in 
the act of aiming at something at the time, and his arm was 
extended so that his left hand held the barrei of the gun 
about midway of its length. The explosion tore his hand 
completely off, and he was badly burned by the powder as 
well. His friends took charge of him, the wound was band- 
aged and he ways brought home as svon as possible. Dr. 
Bernays was suinmoned and he dressed the wounded member. 
If the patient escapes lockjaw he will recover. 

A number of sportsmen in pursuit of ducks visited Hat 
Island, October 27. They bagged a sufficient number to 
make their trip highly interesting. 

The Excelsior Gun Ciub held a grand free-for-all sweep- 
stakes shoot at Rinkelville October 28, in addition to a num- 
ber of other contests, in which only members participated. 
Special prizes were presented to the winners in the club con- 
tests. 

Wild geese were heard cackling one evening last week as 
they were flying over the city toward the south. This be- 
tokens cold weather. Camp BELL. 

















ST. LOUIS SIFTINGS. 


§ dee hunting and fishing party, composed of J. W. Peck- 
ington, N. L. Wickwire, Thos. Kirgin, James McClus- 
key, Dick McClure, J. Fitzgibbons, J. Clark, Ed. Matthews, 
Frank Mesker and two cooks, George and Jeff, who left the 
city a week ago last Saturday, Oct. 20, returned yesterday 
morning from their camp at the mouth of Peach Orchard 
Creek, Ark., where it empties into Black River, 220 miles 
down the [ron Mountain Railroad, and seven miles from a 
railroad station. The party was gone eight days, and would 
have stayed a week or ten days longer if it had not been 
drowned out by the high water caused by the heavy rains. 
They had a jolly good time, found fish and game in abun- 
dance, and brought home quite a supply of both. Before 
leaving arrangements were made with an ice firm in the city 
to send a supply of ice to them on requisition by telegraph, 
but when called upon the firm failed to respond, the result 
being that the ice firm loses several good customers, and 
the friends of 4he members of the party missed receiving a 
number of messes of fine, fresh bass, perch and croppie. 
Peckington says they must have caught 2,000 pounds (or 
less) of splendid fish, a large portion of which weut to waste 
for lack of ice in which to pack them for shipment. The 
game consisted of squirrels, ’coons, turkey, mink and duck, 
geese not yet having reached that point. The gentlemen 
were all highly delighted with their trip, ond only regret 
that they were compelled to make their stay so brief. 

The first evening of their arrival down there, Peckington, 
Kirgin and Jeff went out fishing in a small skiff and came 
near being swamped when Peck caught Jumbo—that is a 
large catfish, which is apparently about the size of the whale 
that is reported to have swallowed a guileless man named 
Jonah, a long nuwber of years ago. Jumbo was still alive 
yesterday afternoon when the reporter saw him, but was 
getting weak. It required the united strength of the three 
men to pull him into the boat. Besides Jumbo, there are 
stretched and dried ’coonskins and the head of an Arkansas 
black-tailed deer on exhibition at Peck’s place as trophies of 
the excursion. A large number of beautiful bass, perch and 
croppie were brought home and distributed among friends. 
Tom Kirgin says they named their stopping place Camp 
Jumbo, and that it is a delightful spot, with plenty of game 
in and out of the water. 

Tom tells of an Arkansas family that lived on a clearing 
of about two acres some three or four miles from their camp. 
The old man rode in on the sorriest horse he ever saw, 
looked as if he hadn’t anything to eat for six weeks—horse 
and man both—and inquired (that is, the man did) if he 
could do anything for the party. They engaged him to ride 
to the station every day to get the mail, although Peck says 
he knew he would be liable to prosecution for cruelty to an- 
imals (on account of the Lorse, not the man). Some of the 
party visited the old man’s cabin and they reported they 
never saw such poverty in aj their lives, and when they 
came to leave Kirgin and Peckington each gave him three 
suits of old clothes, taken along for achange in case of get- 
ting a wetting, and the party, having lived on game and fish, 
gave the family what provisions there were left, consisting 
of five sides of bacon, two barrels of bread, a barre] of flour, 
a barrel of corn meal, a couple of sacks of potatoes and a lot 
of coffee, sugar and salt, together with some pots, pans and 
cooking utensils. The old man and his wife were affected 
to tears. 

Among the children was a bright-eyed boy “going on” 
eleven years of age who didn’t know his A, B, C’s—in fact 
had never heard of them. Mr. N. E. Wickwire, who is a 
prominent building contractor, took a great fancy to the 
youngster, and having no children living, desired to adopt 
him. This wish was made known to the old man, snd the 
advantage that would accrue to the lad duly set forth by 
Kirgin and Peckington. The old man deliberated for some 
time and then, in that peculiar drawling tone of voice, so 
common in Arkansas, said: ‘‘N-o-o; I t-h-i-n-k I'll k-e-e-p 
h-i-nm in the w-o-o-d-s.” 

The party intend making another trip down to the Black 
River. 

Tom Kirgin got spilled out cf a canoe while out one day 
and his $150 breech-loader went to the bottom, but he after- 
ward recovered it. 

Peckington was awful tired when he arrived in the city, 
and retired about 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 

Little Joe Hughes, at Seventh and Pine, received a postal 
Oct. 26 from J. W. Peckington, who, with nine other gentle- 
men, went down to the mouth of Peach Orchard Creek on 
Black River, Ark., on a hunting and fishing excursion a few 
days ago. Peck says: ‘‘We are catching pienty of fish and 
game. Will send up a cargo of fish as soon as we can get 
ice, and be sure to distribute them among friends of whom 1 
will send you a list. I caught the largest bass of the party, 
‘so say they all,’ with Capt. Brooks’s line. We will be back 
when we get home.” Peck says the Black River is a fisher- 
man’s paradise. 

Capt. Ries and a party of St. Louis anglers will start out 
on an extended angling tour in a few days. 

Mr. F. Chandler, G. T. A. of the Missouri Pacific and 
Wabash, has issued a circular to the Missouri Pacific agents 
at points iu the Indian Territory and to Iron Mountain 
agents, asking for particulars as to the game and fish to be 













A NOVEMBER IN CAMP. 


iT. following journal was written in lead pencil on each 

date, after going into camp at night, the writer being 
often wet and tired, and the thermometer sometimes below 
zero. The ForEsT AND STREAM is indebted for the diary to 
the courtesy of Dr. Bernard Gilpin. The entries are as fol- 
Jows: 

Left Digby, Nova Scotia, November 4, at one o’clock in 
the afternoon ; camped that night one and a half miles from 
Morgan’s Settlement (sixteen miles from Digby). Old man 
Morgan and all his sons came to see us in the evening; had a 
game of cards and a chat. 

November 5.—Left at eight; got to Me-lap-ske-getche X 
(Rocky Lake) at three P. M.; pitched camp. Saturday, 18th.—Break fasted on beaver-tail; it goes high. 

6th.—Two Indians, brothers of my hunter, came this | Busy packing up; intend moving out to-day after we have a 
morning, gave me some beaver meat, and in return I gave| hunt for our lost beaver. Have hunted all over the lake, 
them some bread; then they started for the settlement with | cannot find him; this has been an unlucky day all through; . 
two Indians 1 had hired to bring the grub so far. Busy now | forgot our traps this morniug, furgot them again. At the 
fixing canoe and packing up; left at twelve, noon, but found | last portage Maltie forgot his knife, and at dinner time [ 
when we got to the lake that it was covered all over with | left mine there; had to paddle back just now. Glad it is. 
ice, with the exception of some holes. (Ice cuts a conoe like | night. Camped, and turned in. 
glass). Camped; the boys went after mad-wie, ¢. e., porcu-| Sunday, 14th.—Left camp as soon as we could see. A\ 
pine; stayed in camp and read. They saw a fox about fifty | long tramp to-day if I want to see home to-night. Shot a 
yards distant, could have shot it easily, so much for being | duck, afterward eight partridges out of nine shots with a 
lazy. rifle, taking the heads off each time. 

Sunday, 7th.—Very ‘cold, wind northwest; broke upcamp| Steve took the bow paddle just now so as I could rest for- 
at seven, and after breaking the ice with a long pole for} awhile. Ran our canoe on a rock and took a piece out 
about sixty yards got into clear water; paddled down Rocky | 48 big as both my hands. It was a good thing we were: 
Lake (Me-lap-ske-getche) for about three miles, facing the | near shore, as she would have filled in four minutes:. 
wind—hard on the fingers and ears—then turned up South | Patched her up and started again. Got down to Me-lap-- 
Branch to Cope-choose Falls; portaged two hundred yards; | se-getche all right; cooked dinner and started for home;, 
still going up turned into Guaw-we-getche-way-seboo for two | twelve, noon. Got to Digby half-past eight. Don’t kifow: 
miles. At the first portage Steven got dinner, and the Indian | how many miles it is, but we did not stop fifteen minutes: 
and I went back two miles after my sheath and knife the bold | on the road; could not eat anything when I got home;, 
Steven had left. (That fellow would lose his ears if they | and was pretty lame next morning; intend going back om 
were not tied to him). Flash, that is my little pup, put his | Thursday next. 
foot and leg into a mug of hot tea just now, and madethings| Thursday, Nov. 18.—Left at eight o’clock, got to Mor-. 
lively for a time. gan’s at twelve, midday, where we met hunter and got din-~ 

Portage of three hundred yards, still going up. Passed a] ner. Left there at half-past twelve. Brought a watch with 
new beaver house and set my first trap; hope it will not be | me thistime. Got toa lumber camp at six, where we were 
bad luck. Came into Guaw-we-getche and camped. Just | roughly but kindly received. 
now I stopped the Indian and Steve from having a game of} 19th.—Got away at eight; very hard traveling an (raining; 
sards. Said I, “‘Boys I will put this down in the Journal.” | had to make afire and eat some bread and molasses before 
Steve scratched his head, and said he was sure it was Mon- | we got to Me-lap-ske-getche, which we did at three o’clock. 
day; Indian said, ‘‘Maby old Devil will put it down too.” | Lake frozen over, had to cut our way through; took us two 

Nov. 8.—Left camp at nine o’clock, paddling through | hours; got to camp wet through and cold enough. ~ 
Big Pine Lake (G@uaw-we-getche). Iran the canoe slap ona} 20th.—Left camp at nine o’clock; more icc; am getting 
rock, jumped out and lifted her off, but it was a near squeak; | tired of it, besides it is really dangerous, for if you happened 
water was nice and warm; saw fresh beaver signs, and a new | to upset you would not be able to get to shore. -Turned up 
house; paddled in Little Pine Lake (Gaw-we-ga-geeach). At | to Cope-scutche Falls; fixed up canoe; portaged over more 
the head Steve got dinner while Maltie (that’s my hunter) went | ice; concluded it would be best to camp at the forks. I wish 
to set up an otter trap. Steve shot a partridge while we | it would eitherfreeze up or rain. 
were gone for dinner, and I another one for breakfast. Setup| Sunday, 21st.—Stayed in camp while the boys went up 
seven traps; watched for beaver, but, though we could hear | Guaw-we-gedge-way Seboo, to see our traps and bring them 
them plainly in the house, could not get a shot. Came back | down here, as I intend going up the other branch. Mott, 
to camp very cold. Ice bothered us a little again to-day. my big hound, is with me, good company, but will run home 

9th.—Portage one mile to Dish Lake (Which-quod-larn- | the first chance. At half-past two o’clock the boys returned 
nitch); paddled past Smith’s Rock, so-called since January, | with a beaver. Said all lakes frozen over, but not strong 
1874, at which time Smith and I hunted there, and I found | enough to bear them. Shot a partridge in the afternoon. 
him curled up beside the rock after dark to die, so he said. 22d.—Broke up camp at nine o'clock; very eold; more. 
But brought him to all right when we got to Gilpin’s Island | ice; at the foot of a big rapid set up four mink traps and 
(Mini-goo), about four hundred yards distant, my old camp-| one wild cat. My rig is three pair of stockings. vest, 
ing place. When we got there this time we found some | jumper, thick pilot cloth reefer, pants, mittens, and still 
molasses hid there since September last, which was very ac-| cold. Soon after leaving had to pole up the rapid for about 
ceptable, as cook brought rancid butter and we could noteat | two miles; soon off came mittens, reefer, jumper, and at 
it. (Pork-fat and molasses goes high). Baked bread and | last even my hat; it was warm work, and beautifully excit- 
started for Teag-nitch Lake, but at the portage saw fresh | ing; often just one misstroke would have upset the canoe; 
beaver signs and house, so we thought we would try them | paddling up still we came to Rushy Lake, tried to break the 
to-night. Did so, but no luck, beaver have been frightened | ice, but it was too thick; put the canoe on wheels, ¢. ¢., spruce 
too much this fall; set a trap and came to camp. Flash is| boughs, and hauled her over with all our dunnage. Mr. 
ereat fun in the evenings; beat Maltie four games of cards, | Mott left us here; hope he will have a pleasant run home, 
Steve three. Good night. forty odd miles. Left the canoe, walked over to Which- 

Wednesday, 10th.—Just after we left Gilpin’s Island saw | quod-larn-nitche; found it all frozen over; tried very hard 
some shell ducks. Made a big mistake this trip thinking I | to get to my island, but at last called the boys back. as it was 
would see lots of ducks; Indian soon explained, Jakes too | too dangerous; camped in sight of the island. As the Yankee 
full, no feed, gone to salt water. Portage of one mile to | said when he came to town, he was down here and bound 
Teag-nitch Lake, the biggest lake in the county, being six | to put her through; Iam out here and intend to do so too. 
miles long, but narrow; it is the headwaters of Tusket | Very cold; not a bit colder in mid-winter. Those novel 
River, Yarmouth county. As we paddled down saw a raft; | writers would have a hard time to-night. Had dinner at 
began to suspect Bates, a celebrated hunter, had been ‘here; | six, the first we have eaten since breakfast. Had my par- 
kept on past Dead Man’s Point, where one, Newall Meuse, | tridge, did not leave much. 
an Indian, died. Indians still tell how three of them went 23d.—At nine o’clock in the morning went down to try 
trapping and hunting, and left this one to get wood and fix | the ice, it was four inches and a half thick. What do you 
up camp; when they came back found he had taken a fit | think of that for 28d November? Indian said he never heard 
and beaten his head to pieces on the ground; how they went | of any one going on the large lake before one month later, in 
out and brought eleven back for the body. Heavy snow-! fact, not till after Xmas. alked over to my island, found. 













to, nor would he let me. 























































































burnt that night; he was in earnest, for I could not get him ‘ 
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ceverything all right; after breakfast hunter and I started to 
llook at-traps; found where one beaver had been iu and 
: away, ‘ieaving his two hind toes; took them all up, as the ice 
‘had,pat an end to trapping, except in running water (forgot 
‘to sa we set two beaver traps yesterday). Set up two wild-cat 
‘traps, and two mink traps. There is one luxury ’we can 
‘have here that some people would give a good deal for, that 
iis iced water, just as much as we want. Half-past three— 
‘Going to havg a storm; snow, I hope. This is not a bad 
arn: An Indian called Joe Peter stole an otter out of one 
Jim Salome’s traps; Jim never said anything about it, After 
some time old Peter died, leaving his son John quite a sum 
of money; also told him to pay all his debts; by and by Mr. Jim 
Salome comes to John, *‘John, I want you to lend me eleven 
gallons of porpoise oil to fill my casks, am going to St. John to 
sell it; when I come back I will pay you.” John did so. Jim 
comes back, after selling his oil, says, ‘‘ John, vou pay all 

our father’s debts?” ‘Oh, yes,” says John, ‘‘ Well, here 
s five dollars for your oil, will keep the other six tor that 
otter your old man stole out of my trap about twenty years 
ago.” John was knocked. Dined at six, fashionable hours. 
It is snowing hard, if it keeps on hurrah for a moose hunt, 
if it is fifty dollars fine. Maltie beat me four games of cards; 
at eleven o’clock thought the snow was rather wet, put my 
head out of my blanket, found it raining quite hard, and 
about half wet through; roused up Steve, made him put the 
rubber blanket on the outside, which soon kept the water 
out; sow he and the Indian wanted to come over on my 
side, but I let them stay, as they would have let me get wet 
through before they would have gone out and fixed it up if 
had not called them. 

24th.—Rained all night; started to look for moose at nine 
‘o’clock; about one inch of water on the ice, and so slippery 
‘that Maltie had to take off his moccasins and go it in his 
«stocking feet. Struck a moose yard, but lost him on account 
vof not having any snow. Found Maltie’s knife that he left 
‘behind when we were out before; started for camp; hurt my 
swakle the Sunday we took the long walk, it has been bother- 
dag me ever since; when we got to the lake found the ice 
very thin, aap as much as a bargain if it held us, but we got 
home safely at two o'clock. I was completely done out; 
strange, as we have not walked more than twelve miles at 
the furthest; went right to sleep as soon as 1 got a mug of 
tea. Five minutes past eight o’clock—Maltie beat me but 
three games out of five; think it is about time to turn in; so 
long. 

23th.—Stopped in camp; boys went to set up and tend 
traps; thought it best, as my ankle is quite lame to-day; bad 
thing to get lame forty miles from home; cold to-day, little 
snow; lake safe again. Quarter to two o’elock—Maltie has 

‘just come in with a splendid beaver which we caught in the 
itraps we set up on Monday last; it is » beauty, the finest one 

t. 

Two flocks of wild geese went over the camp to-day; we 
‘have now four wild cat, ten mink, two beaver, and one other 
‘trap set up; had dinner. Maltie off to see two wild-cat 
‘traps; nothing in them; a moose bird sprung one and left 
his leg behind. Six more flocks of wild geese gone over to- 
day. Skinned the beaver; it is the finest skin I ever saw; am 
going to-morrow, if I can walk, to look after the beaver that 
took our trap last week, and also have a little hunt. Half- 
past eight o’clock—Just as [ was winding my watch Maltie 
said he had ‘‘one of those things onee.” ‘‘Yes, what became 
of it?” ‘‘Had him about a week, paid twenty-five dollars for 
him, stop, went to man fixes them, you fix this.” ‘Oh, 

es?” “Came next day, watch done, he took little brush, 

ike your brush, tooth, gave him rub, how much?” ‘One 
dollar and fifty cents.” *‘Went two days, took him back, 
rub him up again, one dollar, went chopping, had him in 
pocket, chein and all, lifted big tree, took him out, found 
gressel chain inside, all mixed up, chucked him so far as I 
could see, never had one since, twenty-seven dollars and fifty 
«cents, too much money for Indian.” Beaver meat tastes 
very much like boiled mutton; hope we will get caribou be- 
fore I go out. 

26th.—Good morning; off for a hunt, don’t you wish me 
good luck? Struck fresh moose track about one mile from 
camp, foJowed it up, getting fresher all the time, how lL 
wish for wind, there is hardly an air, and we make such a 
noise; fresher still, when Indian said, ‘‘There he goes,” 
heard him run off, but could not get a shot; am very sorry, 
so near the camp. Went down Which quod lava-ge each, 
setting up traps over to Ad-wamp-que gctche River, where I 
killed a partridge; started back, fired at a fox running but 
missed him, he*was going at the rate of a hundred miles an 
hour; have now set up eighteen mink, two beaver, one otter, 
and six wildcat traps, all we have. 

27th.—Commenced to rain about eleven o’clock; rained all 
night; no go out to-day; about three inches of water on the 
lake; mending moccasins, telling yarns, smoking, and so 
forth. Quarter past one o’clock—Have just dined, had pork 
and beans, beaver tail for dessert, not bad for the time of 
year; will stop out until this day week, if our grub hangs 
out. Six o’clock—Getting colder; will be able to have a 
little run to-morrow; the only trouble is, have read all my 
books, get tired playing cards. Lake still frozen over, 
don’t think it will break up till spring; ice water in abund- 
ance; lots of little mice around after our flour. 

Sunday, Nov. 29.—I suppose we ought to stay in camp, 
but as we were in all day yesterday, intend going over to 
Guaw-we-getche to look after that beaver and trap; shot a 
purtridge going over; when we got there made a fire while 
the boys went looking for the beaver; came back after two 
hours’ hunt, could not find any signs of him, must have got 

into deep water andsunk. Got back to camp at half-past 
three o’clock. Looks very much like snow, but expect it 
will turn to rain as usual. 

30th.—About four inches of snow on the trees this morning; 
have paid ten shillings to see a view not half so beautiful, 
tall hemlock and pine trees fully sixty feet high, loaded 
down with snow, their green branches showing through 
them, it is a splendid sight; commenced to rain just after 
breakfast as we were getting ready to start for a hunt, so 
gave it up; saw fresh otter tracks yesterday, and a fresh boot 
track, don’t know who it belongs to, but expect a trap thief; 
he had better not stealany of mine, as I know him and where 
he belongs. Indians are awfully lazy; Maltie’s knee has 
been out through his pants, all last week, and after yester- 
day’s walk his drawers camé through too, plenty of needles 
and thread in camp, but would not fix them until the bare 
skin showed; remarkably lazy I call it, but if I stopped long 
in woods would be just like him; you are not exactly lazy, 
but a sort of born tired feeling. Half-past twelve o’clock— 
Spent very pleasant morning; beat Maltie six games, without 
his getting one, he got disgusted, went over to his side of the 
camp; have just sent. Steve down to lake to see if there isany 

snow left, as it is getting colder; stopped raining; his report 







three degrees below zero. 
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is good, some chance yet fora caribou hunt. Maltie making | West, which naturally excites the envy of the Eastern Nim- 
moccasins; Steves are worn through; pleasant walking on | rod, there is another prominent feature of tnis country which 


ice with one’s bare toes, but he is too tired to mend them. 


cannot fail to be noticed and admired, and this is the bounti- 


Saw some robins to-day, it is very strange, as they ought to | ful hospitality and lavish generosity of the settlers. They 
have been off in October; Indian says, ‘‘good sign.” Two | despise the haughty conventionality and degrading supercili- 


o’clock—Have lunched; hailed so hard just now I could 
hardly see to read; wind around north; oer don’t you 
hope it will keep on. Seven o’cluck—Had a jolly good din- 
ner; kept the Indians’ mouths and ears open all the afternoon 
reading dime novels, also drawing maps of the different 
lakes, which I gave them; busy now baking bread, packing 
up to make an early start in the morning; intend going to 
another camp about six miles off for two or three days. 

Dec. 1.—Called cook at five o’clock; got all ready to start, 
but found it so cold we could not, we might if it was life or 
death, but the frost is flying so you could not see to hunt, 


and the other camp would be very cold, for to-night we 
agreed to hold on for awhile; amused myself by drawing a 
map of our lake, Indian says, ‘‘very good, go any part of the 
lake by that;” have got him making moccasins. Half-past 
one o’clock—! really think it is very little, if any, above 
zero to-day; water will freeze anywhere in camp, except on 
the fire. 
dian called Jim Muise; they met one day, Jim said, ‘‘Well, 
Maltie, you buy a cow?” “Yes.” ‘What you give for him?” 
‘“Twenty-five dollars.” ‘‘What is his name?” ‘‘Nellie’— 
that was Jim’s wife’s nime—he left; they are very quick 
with an answer. Am getting rather tired of staying in 
camp, but it can’t last. Seven o’clock—Colder, but we have 
a roaring fire on; have dined; table cleared all ready for a 
game of cards, as soon as Maltie finishes an axe handle; you 
would hardly believe it, but I feel happier here than in the 
settlements. Steve’s bare toes caught it to-day ; he is actually 
fixing his moccasins, first time I have seen him do anything 
but eut (that is, that he need not to) since we have been in 
camp. 


altie was not very good friends with another In- 


Dec, 2.—Just as cold as ever, but I intend going out; sent 


the Indian on one line of traps, Steve and I on another; got 
back at one o’clock with one ear frozen pretty badly. Maltie 
returned at four o’clock, brought a mink and weuazel, saw a 
cow and calf moose, walked up to within thirty or forty 
yards, intending to scare them, but the old cow charged and 
treed him, kept him up there without his hat for about fifteen 
minutes, when she and calf quietly walked off; am going 
aftcr them to-morrow if it gets a little warmer. Six o’clock. 
—Sun set clear to-night; good sign; this will have to be my 
last hunt, as we are getting short of everything. 


Dec. 3.—It is a beautiful morning; struck fresh track 


abuut a mile from camp, followed it up three hours, but had 
to give it up as it was very coldonthe barrens, and my luck, 
as usual, put both feet in a hole up to my knees, had to make 
a fire or I really think they would have frozen. Struck 
caribou tracks one day old, but left them and traveled on; 
struck three fresh moose tracks, and after following them | 
about three miles Maltie said, ‘‘Very near now;” it was 
splendid to see him track them, in a few minutes he gave me 
the sign; there stood the largest cow I ever saw, dropped her 
the first shot; before I could get up the bull came out in 
plain sight about forty yards distant, he seemed as if he 
would just as soon charge us and go off, while he was mak- 
ing up his mind gave him two shots; there was a little bunch 
of young oaks between us, and both bullets struck them and 
glanced off, by that time he thought it was best to leave, 
which he did ina hurry. Took up cow’s track, she had by 
that time got up and gone into a swamp, followed her up till 
it was time to go to camp, as we had to get wood, Steve be- 
ing with us. Moose when wounded often travel several 
miles;intend sturting after her the first thing in the morning. 


Dec. 4.—Were three miles from camp by sunrise; intend 


going out another way; found cow’s ‘track, but though 
badly wounded got off before I could shoot. Saw two 
more, but did not fire, as we were in a hurry; nothing but 
one meal of beans left, and twenty miles to the nearest 
house. Saw two bear tracks, but dared not follow them. 
Got to Joe Clark’s at six o’clock, having traveled since seven 
o'clock this morning; all hands pretty tired. Left next 
morning, got here at three o’clock. All well. 


P. 8.—Those cold days the thermometer was five and 
WILLIAM SAwWRY GILPIN. 


WESTERN NOTES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


This letter, although dated at Nebraska City, concerns 


Wyoming and vicinity. 1 came here to devote my time to 
pleasure with shotgun and rifle in the pursuit of the gamier 
species of game, but I am now serving two ends—I am 
doing missionary work in the form of making converts to 
the game laws of the State, which are not observed exactly 
as they should be. I am now in the midst of a country 
which I love with all the ardor possible for one who, like 
myself, has long dreamed of the beauties of the wild West 
and its living treasures. 


I remember, a short time ago, a correspondent of your 


journal declared there was nothing musical in the howl of a 
pack of wolves on the boundless prairic on a dark night. I 
differ with him very materially in that respect. There may 
not be melody according to Mozart’s or Beethoven’s idea of 
what constitutes melody, but for myself I want nothing 
better—at least, for a while. Yesterday morning, while 
walking leisurely along about five miles from my humble 
little prairie home (unarmed), I met a large wolf, the only 
one I have seen in broaddaylight since I have been here, 
and when I sat down to watch it the poor brute seemed to 
fully comprehend the helplessness of its transgressor, and I 
was permitted to feast my eyes upon it for about ten full 
minutes before it finally took its departure. On Monday 
next I leave, with a companion, to secure as many wolves as 
possible, and if successful in our undertaking will stuff them 
and express them to the ‘“‘Sportmen’s Association of Western 
Pennsylvania.” 


The cold weather is begining to make its appearance very 


perceptibly, and in compliance with the dictates of nature, 
the ducks are coming in in swarms, and the geese are arriv- 
ing in large numbers, but are still flying very high. Cranes 
are likewise plentiful, and afford fine shooting. Prairie 
chickens, however, I am sorry to say, are sadly depleted; 
choke-bore double-barreled guns, thorough wing-shots, and 
perfectly broken hunting dogs are three fatal foes to the ex- 
istence of prairie chickens. Something must be done and 
that soon to protect this bird, charming as it is in more ways 
than one, or ‘‘the place which knew them once will know 
them no more forever.” Deer, and in fact the whole list of 


Western game are found on the Platte River a short distance 


from this place, and it is without doubt the sportsman’s 
paradise of the West. 


Aside from the presence and abundance of game in the 


ousness of the Eastern nabob, and they are to be lauded for it. 
Woe to him who dares to discriminate betwecn man and 
man. Butlet him accept ‘‘equality” as his motto, follow 
up the golden rule, and just as sure as there is difference 
between daylight and darkness, will he find that God never 
created a friend more sincerc, more earnest or truer through- 
out than the Western settler. Those who have been here 
will say the same. Cuarues A. Ross. 

NEBRASKA Cry, Nebraska. 

PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 
N Friday last the season for box-shooting at Havre de 
Grace, at the mouth of the Susquehanna, began. More 
sportsmen participated than for many years on this opening 
day, judging from the number of shells that were ordered 
to be loaded at the different shops in the city. I was told 
by a prominent gunsmith who does the major part of the 
retail trade here, that he has sold more decoy ducks this 
October than for many seasons, and a great stir is being 
made for duck shooting, much more than he has ever 
noticed before. I have not heard of the result of the open- 
ing day’s shooting at Havre de Graee, as many of the shoot- 
ers will spend a full week on the grounds and take in at 
least three of the shooting days, Friday, Monday and 
Wednesday. After 1st of January until the close of the 
season, March 1, four days a week for shooting are allowed, 
the shooting to be done between one hour before sunrise and 
one hour after sunset. Late in the season the fowl here be 
come véry wild, and little if any damage is done by the 
addition of the fourth day. Night-shooting having been 
broken up last year by the capture of the big-guns, it is ex- 
pected that the sport will be more than ordinarily good 
this year. I hear that many redheads have appeared on the 
feeding grounds and that the canvas-backs, which thus far 
have not been plentiful, will soon arrive now that we are 
having cool weather. At the different points on the Chesa- 
peake shooting has been going on since the 25th of October, 
but no boxes have been used until Friday last. 

On the New Jersey coast a few brant are showing them- 
selves, and duck shooting has been going on with but poor 
success since the opening day in October, owing to scarcity 
of fowl. 

On Thursday last the Delaware Railroad early morning 
train, and al-o the-one leaving Philadelphia the afternoon of 
the 3ist, took hundreds of sportsmen and their dogs, who 
were to begin a campaign against the quail of the little 
State as soon as the law allowed. Birds are very plentiful 
in Delaware this year and I expect to hear of good bags. 
In our own State, from the wild turkey section T learn that 
turkeys are numerous and a number have been killed. Near 
Mifflinburg, Pa., a bear and three cubs were killed in a corn 
field on ‘Thursday of last week I did not hear the name of 
the lucky hunter. It is most too early in the season to give 
eer much news from the shooting grounds. AJmost every- 

ody is off on a trip and I can get no report until they re- 
turn. Homo. 





SOME GUNS {| HAVE OWNED. - 


Vy HEN but asmall boy! had a passion for firearms. 

When about eight years old my father sold his farm 
and bought that a of neighbor; in the house was an old 
musket, one of the Queen Anne style, I suppose. I used 
often to look at andadmire that old gun, and soon knew 
how to adjust the flint, and did have solid enjoymont snap- 
ping it to see the flint fly. One day another boy came to 
see me, and we played soldier, hunter, butcher, and every- 
thing we could think off, snapping the gun at each other 
until we were tired of. Finally my father concluded to 
clean the old gun and shoot some crows that were bother- 
ing him; and he took a double charge of shot and powder 
out of the old thing. The powder was dry, and all it 
needed was a spark to make it as lively as any powder. 
This taught me a lesson never to point gun or pistol, 
whether loaded or not, at anything that I did not intend 
to kill. This gun was too long in the barrel to suit me, 
so I smuggled it into the hay-loft and cut about sixteen inches 
off the muzzle with an old file. Then it was just the 
thing. But enough of this, only that the gun would kill 
rabbits after I got big enough to handle it. 

In the year 1862, I think it was, my father bought a new 
rifle. It would run about 70 to the pound. To me that was 
the finest and best shooting gun of the age. Squirrels were 
plenty, and my father a good rifle shot; he would pick a 
squirrel out of the highest tree, and would almost always 
shoot them through the head. Sometimes he would iet me 
try my hand at a mark or woodpecker, and I did so well 


that he soon let me take the gun out by myself; and although 


it was so heavy that I could not to save my life hold it out 
off hand, I would, by holding it over logs, through the 
crotches of trees and ovef rail fences, bring in nice bunches 
of squirrels. This rifle shooting was too slow for me, I 
wanted something that I could shoot on the wing with; and 
somehow I got hold of an oid smooth-bore (yager); and I 
recollect the first hawk that undertook to fly over me dropped 
as dead as a door-nail at the crack of that gun. I can make 
no prettier shot now with my breech-loader than that one 
was. 

That gun, with all its good qualities, had its day, and 
when I was about sixteen I bought my first deuliybnieel 
The brand on the rib was fine English twist. Although it 
only cost me $15, it shot well and many were the braces of 
quail 1 brought to bag with it; in fact, 1 gave it such a repu- 
tation that, after using it five or six years, I sold it for $5 
more than it cost me when new. A friend had bought a 
Parker breech-loader, and I must have one like it. It was 
twist barrels, 83 pounds weight, 3-inch drop, full choke in 
both barrels. I have killed birds with it after others had 
given them up as being too far. Once, at a shooting match, 
L killed a pigeon after seven or eight men had shot at and 
never touched a feather of it. The match. proper was over, 
and there were a few birds left over, so the boys got in line 
and trapped these birds one at a time until thar were all 
gone. did not take my place in line, but stood back of a 
tree behind the score. This bird was a tailer. After the 
boys had all shot I threw my gun up and killed the bird 
from where I stood. You ought to have heard them yell. 
Men said I killed birds the deadest of any man they ever 
saw; it was the gun, not me. 

While hunting prairie chickens in [linois once we were 

uartering a flax stubble, four or five of us hunting in a live. 

‘ust as we cume up to the fence an old cock dushed wild 
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out in the prairie. Before I could cover him he was away 
off and going like a locomotive let loose; but when my gun 
spoke he came down. I sent my dog to retrieve him and 
when she went on and on out into the prairie the boys 
said ‘‘What are you sending her out there for?” They had 
not seen the bird fall and did not believe there was a dead 
bird out there so far; but she found it and brought it to bag. 
One fellow said, ‘‘You may just shoot at them amile off and 
I won’t be surprised to see them fall.” 

I have broken thirty-four consecutive balls over a Huber 
trap, which threw them in five directions from behind a 
screen. I could fill pages about this gun and what it has 
done, but I sold it for about what I gave for it, and bought 
another, made by Nichols & Lefever, nine pounds, thirty- 
inch barrel, No. 10, three-inch drop; heve used this gun five 
years, and it is just as tight-and close-fitting now as ever. I 
believe that men find fault with the shooting qualities of 
guns sometimes, when in reality it is the man behind the 
gun that should get the blame. MaRK. 

Iowa. 


ALTERATIONS IN GUNS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your last issue I saw a note about the alteration of 
cheap army muskets into shotguns. No man who has any 
taste would rejoice in such an arm; but there are very many 
fine guns that have been altered from muzzle-loaders to 
breech-loaders. I have sucha gun. Originally the gun v.as 
an 11-bore muzzle-loader. 1 wanted to have it changed to 
a breech-loader, and as it was an odd size—so that I could 
not procure shells and wads for it—I had it also re-bored to 
a10-gauge. It weighed originally 9 pounds, and by ad- 
dition of breech-block weighed after alteration 9} pounds. 
The gun gives perfect satisfaction; I have been unable to 
determine any change in the shooting qualities since the 
alteration was made. The expense was $35. 

As many of your readers may have muzzle-loading guns 
which they would gladly have altered to breech-loaders if 
they were sure of the result, I suggest that those shooters 
who have had experience (good or bad) in this line detail the 
same for our benefit. My NAME Is JoHN. 

[We quite agree with the writer of the above note, and 
shall be glad if our friends will relate their success or failure 
in alteration of guns. The experience need not be confined 
to the change from muzzle-loaders to breech-loaders. Notes 
of actual experience with guns that have been re-choked, 
shortened in the barrels, etc. ] 


GAME IN NEBRASKA. 


. geese and ducks are acting funny this year. It looks 
as though they intendad giving this region ‘‘the go by.” 
Very few of either have made their appearance. Some flocks 
of geese have beer seen and heard in their flight southward, 
and they are reported as fairly numerons at a few points 
on the Platte. None have been seen in this vicinity for over 
a week, The party that killed so many last year about a 
hundred miles west of this city have been ready to go for 
several days, but they get no call from the farmer with 
whom they quartered before. Indeed, they hear from other 
sources that the geese have not come in there. It is feared 
the great amount of shooting at thit point last year has had 
the effect to turn the geese to other lines. 

Twice this fall the ducks have appeared here in goodly 
numbers, but in bot cases they were off and gone almost 
as quick as vou could say ‘Jack Robinson.” Let me illus- 
trate: On Thursday afternoon Mr. Webster and I visited 

uite a number of the best ponds, and saw only five ducks. 
The next morning they loomed up everywhere. Mr. W. drove 
out in the aiternoon with a wild horse, taking his wife with 
him, and bagged twenty-four. One duy later the birds had 
taken their departure, and in a long drive in quest of them I 
got ‘‘skunked” for the fizst time in Nebraska. Three of us 
were out yesterday and picked up only two, one a mallard, 
the other a bluewing. Where are they anyhow? Prairie 
chickens have ‘‘flocked,” and chicken shooting has practi- 
cally been over for twenty days or more. Quail are unusu- 
ally abundant, but for the present the cover is too dense to 
allow satisfaciory results in that direction. 

Burx H. Pouk. 

Lincoin, Nebraska, Uct. 27. 





KILuIne A DEER WITH SHOVELS.—Mr. John T. Daly, Jr., 
writes us the particulars of the killing of a deer near Buzzard 
Roost, in Twigg county, one day last week, under very 
singular circumstances. Mr. Daly is foreman of ‘‘Gang No. 
3,” onthe East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia Railroad. 
On Tuesday of last week Mr. Daly had his gang at work on 
the railroad. A party of hunters from about Jeffersonville 
were deer hunting the same day in whal is known as Tar- 
vers Swamp. The dogs started a deer, which left the 
swamp and took its course toward the railroad. Mr. Daly 
discovered the deer, and decided it was coming directly 
toward his gang. He told the#negroes to get back in the 
bushes, and told them to kill the deer with their shovels if 
it came near enough tothem, The dogs were at least a 

uarter of a mile away. The deer came right down the 
itch, and the first negro it came to struck at it with his 
shovel, breaking both of its hind legs. One of the hunt- 
ers was near enough to hear the deer cry when it was 
caught by the railroad gang. He came up and claimed the 
decr according to the laws of hunting, as he stated. Mr. 
Daly gave up the game after a promise that he and his gang 
should have a share, but up to last accounts the Jefferson- 
ville hunters had not divided.—Hawkinsville (Ga.) News. 


Neat Dow’s Bear Story.—The Hon. Neal Dow, who 
has been traveling in the wilds of Northwestern Maine, 
writes to the Portland Press: ‘It was night and bright 
moonlight; but tae moon was often obscured by clouds. It 
was in a little opening in the thick forest, where the moon- 
light could reach the ground. I was startled by the creak- 
ing and breaking of brushes and branches. An immense 
tree without top was lying on the ground. I sat on it and 
waited. Presently 1 saw a huge black object slowly ap- 
proaching; it was a bear. 1 opened my knife and stuck it 
into the tree trunk and waited. The bear was within thirty 
feet of me, and as he sat down on his haunches and snuffed 
the air for prey the moon was left uncovered by a cloud. 
Both barrels of my gun made one report. I seized my great 
knife and waited for the onset; but the huge beast did not 
move. He continued to sit with head drooping to the ground. 
Hastily reloading my gun I approached him and waited for 
= end. Presently he fell over on his side and breathed his 
ast.” 


Mate Game Warpens’ Drtemma.—Game from Maine | 
does appear in the Boston market, says the Herald of that city, , 
notwithstanding the law and the refusal of the ccamporetoe 
companies to forward it. A trunk full of pagtridges, for- 
warded from Maine as baggage, has been seen in the market, 
Also a flour barrel, marked ‘‘potatoes,” showed partridges 
when opened, each bird nicely wrapped in paper. But a 
letter, just received, says that the wardens are on the alert, 
and the seizure of packages of geme at the railway stations 
and wharves is of almost daily occurrence. The railway 
officials and officers of steamboat companies are also render- 
ine aid to those determined to enforce the game laws. An 
amusing dilemma was dropped into by the game wardens 
themselvés at a statiou on the upper Maine Central the other 
day. The superintendent of that road, as soon as the position 
of the new law was laid before him, issued orders to all his 
station agents not to receive game to be forwarded out of the 
State. The law does not prohibit the forwarding of one 
moose, two caribou or three deer by any one person in a 
season, but the orders of Supt. Tucker were peremptory. No 
one of his station agents could possibly know how many deer 
a person had forwarded from another station, and the 
superintendent decided to take no risk. Besides, it is claimed 
that he is warmly in favor of enforcing the game laws. The 
game wardens had seized several carcasses of deer, and they 
desired to present them in court, at a station a number of 
miles further down the track, as tangible evidence against 
the poachers who had broken the law. They presented the 
deer at the Maine Central railway station to be forwarded. 
The agent would not receive them. The superintendent was 
telegraphed, but the order came back to obey former orders. 
A further explanation was telegraphed, but the superintendent 
replied that he was obeying the law from principle, and they 
could not go over the road. Hence the deer did not appear 
in court that day. Game wardens McLain of Mattawam- 
keag, and Davis of Winn, in that State, have lately returned 
from a successful hunt after deer shooters in the vicinity of 
Eagle Lake. On the woods road to Brandy Pond they met 
a party with several deer which had evidently been shot after 
being driven into the water by dogs. They seized six deer, 
five of which were of souiaal dan. Of the deer taken, all 
but one had been shot in the back of the head, showing con- 
clusively that they had been killed while in the water, Some 
of the wounds went downward diagonally, indicating that 
the person shooting had stood in a canoe and shot downward 
at near range. The parties from whom the deer were taken 
had hounds with them, but denied that they had used them 
in hunting deer. They made considerable loud talk, declar- 
ing that they would shoot before the deer should be taken 
from them, but they did not execute their threats upon the 
wardens, and the game was taken to Mattawamkeag. The 
poachers will have to appear in court. 


Ducks anp Nets.—Eutaw, Ala., Oct. 23.—Zditor Forest 
and Stream: Inoticed in your paper last winter or this 
spring something about wild ducks being caught or taken 
by pot-hunters in quantities about Norfolk, Va. I have lost 
the papér, and now write to ask if you can refer me to any 
one with whom I can correspond, to ascertain the kind of 
nets and how used. From now until February or March 
we havé in Greene county, Ala., millions of ducks, an abun- 
dance for the true sportsman and pot-hunter, too. All mem- 
bers of our sporting club are not expert shots, and can do 
better shooting at — in a net than they can on the wing. 
Partridges, squirrels and turkeys are more plentiful with us 
this season than usual. Some of our young Nimrods are 
having a fine time just about now.—BuacksTone. [The 
ForESt AND S®REAM is published in the interest of sports- 
men, anil wecan conceive of no possible reason why it 
should be expected to give aid to would-be duck netters. 
Our correspondent might be better engaged in encouraging 
wing-shooting than in showing his friends how to scoop in 
the towl.] 


UAIL SHOOTING IN THE Crty.—Lockport, N. Y., Nov. 2. 
—Yesterday Mr. George H. Moody, residing on Pine street, 
heard quail calling in a vacant lot in front of his residence. 
Taking his gun and going across the street, he found and put 
up a bevy of about a dozen and succeeded in bagging two of 
them. George is a good shot (as his score in the club shoot- 
ing will show), and if there had been but two instead of 
twelve birds the result would rermnsy have been the same. 
I have been throc gh the same lot not less than half 2 dozen 
times within the past month and have not seen or heard of 
any quai! being seen in or near the city, and that this bevy 
should come in on the first day of the open season is a little 
queer. Frank Conover and John Freer bagged twenty quail 
yesterday north of the city. In last issue, ‘‘Ow] Rapping at 
the Door’ the type made me say ‘“‘pigeon owl;” it should 
have read pigmy owl.—J. L. D. 


THE RESULT OF ONE PELLET.—Fort Lyon, Col., Oct. 28.— 
I find that taxidermy enables me now and then to account 
for the results of a shot that puzzled me at the time. A few 
days ago I shot a Western red-tailed buzzard hawk (Buteo 
berealis calurus) measuring fifty-two inches in extent and 
weighing four and three-quarter pounds. I fired just as she 
had raised her wing to fly, and with no idea of killing, yet 
she dropped stone dead. As I did not believe such a lurge 
bird could be killed with No. 6 at the distance this was un- 
less hit in the eye, I could not understand it. Skinning 
showed that five shot had struck in the side and breast, but 
had penetrated a short distance only, and that a single pellet 
had entered a corner of the eye and gone into the brain, uot 
breaking the eye-ball and leaving no external mark.—T. 


TEN YEARS.—Gen. Langhorne Wister, of Germantown, 
a few days ago returned from a visit to Minnesota. He says 
that during a journey of hundreds of miles across the plains 
the only sign of life he saw were three antelope, where ten 
years ago large game was abundant, and during a day’s ride 
through a great forest in Minnesata he saw no game, a few 
squirrels being the only indication of animal life. Since 
the introduction of repeating rifles large game in the far 
West has been rapidly diminished, and the time is apparently 
not far distant when it will be extinguished on the plains.— 
Germantown Telegraph. 


ALBINO GRouSE.—Mason City, Ia.—On the 15th of August 
I went out for a half day’s shooting at prairie chickens, and 
while in the act.of shooting my eighth bird I saw a pure 
white ¢hicken fly up at one side, in company with six or 
eight others, which were allof the natural color. I followed 
it and flushed it a. second time, and ‘failed to get a shot.—C. 


ANENT A “‘FLICKERING.”—Guymard, November.— Zditor 
Forest and Stream: I am extremely sorry to see you lend 
your valuable columns in yours of the 1st inst. to such a dis. 
eful and disgusting description, as given by ‘*Thorough 
jportsman” to le readers t his mean pot-hunting ex. 
perience, for ‘‘filthy lucre” at that, by murdering our noble 
woodcock by electric light in Louisiana. I am sorry there 
are no laws in that State to prevent such slaughter. It isa 
pity the rifle ball he writes about did not stop him forever 
from poaching. How can game prosper with such fellows 
around? It’s enough that such things happen, but you 
certainly ought not to publish them to the disgust of all true 
sportsmen.—CRroxTETH.—[Two ifs.—If our correspondent 
knew any@iing. sbows a canebiake his complaint would not 
have been in behalf of the woodcock, but of the mule team. 
If game birds were as plenty as the folks who can give an 
editor points on what he ought and ought not to do, the 
shooting would be good all over this country. } 


Non-REsIDENTs IN NEw JERsEY.—New York, Nov. 2, 
1883.—Lditor Forest and Stream: 1 noticed in the Evening 
Post of Oct. 81, the following insertion: ‘‘The Game Asso- 
ciation of New Jersey this year will pay exit attention 
to the enforcement of. the law against shooting by non-resi- 
dents. In Bergen county non-residents are warned not to 
appear with dog and gun.” Although a resident of Bergen 
County, I have a fellow feeling for sportsmen in general, and 
I heartily concur with the advice given outsiders by the Game 
Association of New Jersey not to — with dog and gun. 
As the natives ef said county have for the past two months, 
Sunday included, been shooting ax everything wearin 
feathers, would not a good example at home prove more 0 
a protection to our game than warning our neighbors not to 
shoot upon our premises?—G. W. D. : 








A Brookityn Bear BaGcer.—Edward H. Litchfield, the 
son of the millionaire president of the Brooklyn Improvement 
Company, isa mighty bunter. Recently he has been shoot- 
ing bears in the wild country of the Little Medicine River, 
near Fort Fetterman. ‘The Des Moines Register speaks of 
him as “‘bagging” thirteen bears on a twelve days’ hunt this 
month—nine grizzlies and tour black bears, three of them 
in one morning jaunt before breakfast. The bears are 
caught in steel traps weighted with logs that make a broad 
trail across the country and enable the hunter to come up 
wita and fight the wounded and enraged beasts. The sport 
which is said to be full of peril, has nevertheless become 


tame to Mr. Litchfield, who is represented as coveting next 


an encounter with panthers.— Tribune. 


Maine Game Nortes—Rangeley, Nov. 1.—Black and 
sheldrake ducks have been very plenty this fall around our 
lakes, and large numbers have been shot. Partridges are 
very plenty. Two gentlemen, with Mr. Henry Fuller, of 
Phillips, as guide, bagged in two days, near Kennebago 
Lake, thirty-three partridges. Quite a number of hunters 
have gone back into the forest around Seven Ponds after 
deer, curibou and moose. Deer are very plenty, and so are 
caribou. Moose are not so abundaut as they have been; 
still there are some left yet, and the game law says you can 
kill them until Jan. 1. The fall thus far bas heen all the 
hunter could ask for, and the trappers have improved it.— 
KENNEBAGO. 


Lone |sLanD WILpFowL.—Two years ago the Suffolk 
County Board of Supervisors passed a resolution prohibiting 
the shooting of wildfow] from boats or batteries in the waters 
of Northpoit Bay. A petition has now been sent to the 
Board asking that the resolution be annulled. The residents 
of the locality claim in defense of the resolution that inside 
gunning had frigitened the birds so badly that they would 
not come in and feed. One hundred and seventeen residents 
signed the remonstrance against the repeal of the resolution 
and eighty-one the petition for its repeal. 


FLormpa HunTING GRounps.—Zalaha, Sumpter County, 
Fla.—Many of the old hunting grounds of Florida have been 
broken up by the great number of settlers arriving continually. 
For large game, deer and turkey, fishing for bass, etc., I 
would recommend the Peatlacha Creek, emptying into Lake 
Harris, Sumpter county; it heads about forty miles south, in 
what is known as Green Swamp. Deer and turkeys, bears 
and some wildcats, wolves, tigers, etc., are found there. 
Shall be pleased to give further information.—E. R. Laws. 


PeriLous Duck SHooTinG.—Last week we reeorded the 
experience of a Maine man who was nearly drowned while 
on a duck shoot. News of a sadder calamity comes from 
Erie, Pa., Nov. 2: Fred C. Kelsey, news agent, Giles Rus- 
sell and John W. Eyster, mail agents on the Philadelphia 
and Erie Railway, and Charles Brown, a well-to-do young 
man, were drewned in Erie Bay while duck hunting. Eyster 
and Kelsey leave families. 


St. LAWRENCE AND JEFFERSON WAkDEN.—ditor Forest 
and Stream: Mx. Griffin was first appointed, but declined, 
and Mr. P. R. Leonard, of Ogdensburg, N. Y.,. was 
appointed instead, and is now the warden for St. Lawrence 
and Jefferson counties, and is doing splendid and efficient 
work.—E. F. B. 


THE First FLIGHT oF GEESE that passed over Boston 
this year were announced to the congregation of the West 
ag in a sermon preached Sunday, Sept. 23, by the Rev. 
Dr. Bartol. 


A Connecticut ’Coon TREE.—A party of four went out 
*coon hunting at West Hartland, Conn., a few nights since, 
and killed eight ’coons in one tree.—DoRKIN. 


PENNSYLVANIA DEER.—The Pennsylvania deer law pro- 
vides that the open season shall be from Oct. 1 to Dec. 15. 





The Virginia City (Nev.) rise gives a discription of a 
Piute feast: ‘‘A favorite dish with them isa stew of duck, fish, 
tule potatoes, and panera. Sometimes, when two or 
families join in a = camp-kettle holding a dozen gallons 
is placed oa the fire. Into this are thrown promiscuously all 
that the men, women, and children have succeeded in gather- 
ing. minnows by the score, ground squirrels entire— 
Sb pont att feu tines 
b a rich mess—meat, soup, and all in one.” 
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Sea and River ishing. 


ANGLING RESORTS.—We shall be glad to have for publi- 
cation notes of good ing localities, Will not our corre- 
spondents favor us with notes of desirable points for angling 
excursions? 

To insure prompt attention, communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and not to 


individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- 
portance are liable to delay. 


OPEN SEASONS. 
The digest of open seasons, printed in our issue of Aug. 16, ha 
been published in convenient pamphlet form, and will be sent to any 
address, postpaid, on receipt of 10 cents. 





proached from the shore, especially in the Adirondacks, 
where fishing is mostly done from bouts. The practice is 
common here, and an angler who cannot handle his line 
against the wind is not considered a good caster. 


ing village at their foot. In an hour or so, we had neared a 
little clump of islands, and suddenly tacking around one of 
them, we saw the little fishing fleet. Strange-looking craft, 
toan American eye, but picturesque in the extreme. The 
brown-colored sails had been furled down, but the gorgeous 
colors of the hulls, all painted with different hues, made a 
wonderful scene against the black rocks, the green water, 
and the azure heaven. 

Nearer we get to them, and songs are heard, slow, and in 
time with the movements of the fishermen, who are slowly 
raising the huge bag. We arejustintime. We get near one 
of the boats, and I watch as deeply interested and anxious as 
when a “‘silver doctor” killed my first salmon. Faster and 
faster the net rises, and the men are congratulating them- 
selves upon a big haul. The death chamber is nearly at the 
surface, and below the water is boiling. They have raised 
the death chamber at last, and now we see the monsters roll- 
ing and tossing and striking the boats, which have formed 
a narrower circle around the bag. The net is still more 
raised, until only a foot or so of water is over the meshes, 
and hundreds of the big fishes are leaping wildly about in a 
vain endeavor to escape, but the circle gradually narrows 
around them, and the carnage begins. 

Armed with long spears the fishermen strike the fish. 
me or forty men are at work, the water boils and reddens, 
and the huge denizens of the deep are lifted into the boats; a 
scene of wild excitement, of shouting and of thumping of 
the half dead fish in the boats. The men yell, and laugh, 
they shriek and swear, and still the work goes on, and the 
water has become purple in hue. A few big fish are dying 
in the net, and are taken out, and a scene of massacre is 
ended, which I shall never forget, but which made me feel 
sad that day when coming home, asI thought of the hun- 
dreds of noble fish, slain without a chance to escape. It 
seemed afterward to be murder, under that beautiful blue 
sky, which so high proclaimed peace to all, and good will 
toward men, G. V. 8. 

New York. 




















































MY FIRST ADIRONDACK TRIP. 
A BOYHOOD REMINISCENCE. 
( Concluded.) 


We were much disappointed at the course of the river. 
We came to an old log-hut, and Fred called my attention to 
it by some remark and rowed on, and after going about a 
mile we came to another old hut looking exactly like the 
first. I asked Fred if he understood this; he said he did not, 
but would bet that it was the same old house. We got out 
of our boat, and sure enough it was. The river came to it 
at first, and then turned; after going a mile it came back 
about fifty yards below, so that we could have saved a mile 
if we had only known. It was dark when we arrived at 
Union Falls, and we were wet through and very tired, hav- 
ing come over fifty miles. We were told that we could find 
a place to stay over night there or we would not have under- 
taken tocome. You can imagine our surprise to find only 
two houses in the place. We stopped at the first one, and 
told them that we wanted to stay over night, but the man of 
the house said he would not keep any one, *‘it was played 
out.” We asked him what he meant, and he told us it 
meant we could not stay; he told us that Mr. Duncan had a 
big house opposite, and that he thought we could stay there, 
aud we went and saw Mr. Duncan. He said he did not 
know, but he thought it would be ‘‘inconvenient.” We 
told him we did not want him to go to any trouble, all we 
wanted was to get dry, and we would be satisfied with some 
bread and milk. He said his mother was not feeling well, 
and he thought it would be “‘inconvenient,” but he would go 
in and see, and soon came out saying it was “‘inconvenient.” 
I then got mad and told him a decent man would not turn a 
dog from his door under such circumstances, and told him if 
he would let us come in and get dry we would go and sleep 
in the haw-mow. Again he went in the house to consult, 
but one of his hired mem said it was no go, his mother and 
sisters would object, and he would not dare let us in if he 
wanted to. When the man again said it was “inconvenient” 
I felt like knocking him down. We coaxed and pleaded 
with him, told him we would give him his price for staying, 
but it was no use. At last he told us there was a mill about 
a quarter of a mile below kept by an old man. The man 
built it for a mill, put it in good order, but there was no 
grain within twenty-five miles of it. What Croft wanted to 
build a mill there for is a mystery, but build it he did, and 
waited for twenty-five years for people to come and grow 
grain so that the mill could run. They never came, and the 
mill is ‘‘idly waiting,” as it will continue for years to come. 

We bid Duncan good night, told him what we thought 
of him, and proceeded to the mill, where we found a party 
staying with Mr. Croft gathering hay. They had come 
twenty-five miles to gather it onshares. Hay in this region is 
rather scarce. We stated our case to Mr. Croft, told him 
our health was in danger if we had to sleep out-doors, being 
so wet, and had not got half through when he told us to 
come in and welcome, and he would do his best for us. He 
was a ‘‘white man.” We soon were drying ourselves at his 
fire, and did justice to his supper. He lived in the mill, and 
amused himself by reading. When Fred talked of ‘‘Bedouin 
Arabs” he found a good listener in Croft, and when speak- 

























POACHING IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


F haar illegal capture of fish in the State of Pennsylvania 
. has assumed such proportions as to have aroused public 
feeling to a wholesome pitch of indignation. The gill nets, 
fish baskets, weirs, etc., that infest the Delaware, Juniata 
and Susquehanna rivers have increased in numbers during 
the last year, and in some cases these obstructions extend 
entirely across the rivers. The Anglers’ Association of East- 
ern Pennsylvania has taken up this matter and begun a vig- 
crous crusade against the poachers. It is stated that three 
hundred of these so-called fish baskets can be found in the 
Delaware River between Trenton and Port Jervis. These 
are permanent structures, made by driving piles in the river 
and by a system of lathe crates or ‘‘ baskets.” Every fish 
that goes down stream, big or little, is killed by being 
caught on this crate and kept out of water. ° 
ter the equinoctial storms these structures are nearly 
submerged, and can only be removed with great difficulty. 
The larger fish are appropriated by these wholesale fisher- 
men—hundreds of pounds at every haul—while the small 
fry, including millions of young bass and shad that become 
caught in the woodwork, are scooped up by the shovelful 
and fed to the hogs. Acting upon information derived from 
various sources, the Anglers’ Aawelition recently drew up 
a formal] protest against these abuses, and addressed a com- 
munication to the Fish Commissioners of the State. A 
letter was received from Benjamin L. Hewit, of Hollidays- 
burg, who has been most energetic in defending the fishing 
laws. Mr. Hewit says that the introduction of these engines 
of mischief is a plain violation of the law, yet the Commis- 
sioners look to the local-authorities to suppress them. The 
wardens on the Susquehanna and Juniata, Mr. Hewit wrote, 
have destroyed between two hundred and three hundred 
basket dams between Harrisburg and the Maryland line. 
No idea can be had of the difficulty either in obtaining pro- 
tective legislation for the fishing interests or in securing 
thoroughly reliable men to undertake the job of destroying 
the dams. The wardens have been fired upon repeatedly. 
A raid is to be organized at once on the Susquehanna and 
Juniata rivers, 


























CASTING AGAINST THE WIND. 


NDER the heading of ‘‘Some Wrinkles from Abroad,” 
Mr. R. B. Maiston thus writes in the London Fishing 
Gazette: 

“F. R. C. 8.” in his interesting notes on ‘“Trout Fishing,” 
refers to the difficulty I have often alluded to in this paper 
of getting a line out against the wind with a whippy rod. 
Mr. Reuben Wood spent an afternoon with me on purpose 
to show what a split-cane rod can do in his hands, and among 
other things he taught me how to make a 6-ounce limber 
split-cane rod send a line right into the teeth of a strong 
breeze. We were casting from a punt (in the hope of geiting 
one of my black bass to rise), and 1 confess I was astonished 
to see how Mr. Wood could send the fly nearly twenty yards 
against the wind. ‘‘In casting against the wind, and I 
would just as soon cast with it as against it,” he said, ‘“‘you 
must litt yeur line from the water so that it extends behind 
you at about an angle of 45°, and then bring your rod down 
sharply right on to the water, and straight against the wind; 
this makes the line cut through it, and extend out straight 
on to the water. The secret is to keep the line well up be- 
hind, and then continue the forward impetus sharply until 
the top touches, or nearly touches, the water.” After watch- 
ing Mr. Wood some time I had a try, and found that by 
following his dirgctions I soon got into the way of making 
this most useful cast. I question whether an ordinary hard- 
wood rod would stand the sharp stroke required, nor would | ing of the Egyptiax pyramids Croft had the nerve to dispute 
a long cast be possible with a light line, but in a breeze there | him on their height, and soon proved that he was right by 
is always a good ripple on the water, and light tackle is not | some of his books. About ten o’clock we retired in an oats- 
so necessary. I haveoften, when fishing up-stream against | bin and slept well. The next morning we left him $4, 
a strong wind, found it almcst impossible, even with a stiff | which was more money than he had seen ina month, and 
rod, to get much line out, and even then the light gut cast | our axe and my pipe, which were forgotten, und felt the 
often blows back over the reel line before touching the | need of often on our way out. 
water, and I consider Mr. Wood’s wrinkle a very good one. About 7 next morning we started from Union Falls with- 

In the same paper ‘“‘F. R. C. 8.” says: 1 find that I have | out shedding a tear at parting. We had a few rapids to run, 
omitted to say anything on casting against wind. Fishing | but we got over them easily; but about four miles below we 
with the wind blowing down-stream is always more or less | came to Beardsley’s rapids, and werun them at first all 
unsatisfactory. You whip off your fly, and you strain your | right, Fred did the rowing, or rather the steering, and let the 
rod. If the wind is not continual, advantage must be taken | stern of the boat down first so he could have more control of 
of the intervals between the gusts; but a stiff rod will often | the oars. It was very exciting work. Sometimes we would 
enable the angler to force his fly forward where a whippy | go at the rate of ten or fifteen miles an hour, and did not 
one is absolutely powerless. When a wind is blowing straight | know how soon we were goingona rock. After going about 
across the stream from the opposite bank, if it is not too | three miles the river ahead of us ran ina straight line. It 
violent, a fly may be got out by what has been termed cut- | was grand to look at, but too awful to go over; the water 
ting the wind. The angler is, say, facing up-stream, the | would splash up three or four fect in some places. At the 
water on his left, and rod in his right hand. Instead of | entrance of these rough rapids was what is called the 
waving his rod perpendicularly, as in the ordinary cast, he | “gorge,” or “‘shell-rock.”” This gorge was not over fifteen 
waves it horizontally, and by making the cast pretty vigor- | feet wide, and the water boiled going through it; the rocks 
ously the line can, after practice, be successfuily got out to | on each side were about forty feet high, making it a beauti- 
its destination; but the young angler should see this done by | ful but awful spot. We got out of our boat and looked at it 
an expert, as it is rather a difficult matter to describe vér- | long and well, and concluded as we wanted to get back home 
bially. A strong wind is almost as bad when in the angler’s| we would ‘‘take water,” but not by going through that 
favor as when dead against him—/. ¢., in dry fly-fishing it | place. We consulted the map and found there was a road 
prevents the line being properly extended behind for the cast, | laid down about half a mile to the right, and thought it best 
and continually causesthe whipping off of the fly. to find this road and then carry our things down it until we 

A few words in conclusion about stiff rods.“ I quite agree | could get on still water. We hunted for that road for two 
with a correspondent, ‘‘S. S.,” in yours of Sept. 8, that the | hours, and got so disgusted because we could not find it that 
whippy rods are ‘‘more elegant;” but I can hardly see how | we made up our minds to go through the gorge. Westarted 
he makes them out ‘‘more efficient” when every one will, I | back about fifty yards, let our boat in the current, and in 
think, admit that in anything of a wind they are almost use- | less time than I can write it, we were one mile down, and all 
less. Of course, any one accustomed to the limber rod will | right! We could not hear each other speak, no matter how 
be more likely at first to lose fish when striking with the stiff | loud we talked; we shut our teeth, and I really think I tried 
rod or when playing them; but these slight difficulties, with | to remember, ‘‘Now I lay me down to sleep.” I was in the 
a little practice, are soon overcome. I think that when a| stern of the boat, and while we were going over a rock about 
person uses the sarcastic expression ‘‘punt pole” for the stiff | two feet below the surface the water would jump up in my 
rod, it simply shows that the only stiff rods he has tried | face and make me shiver. The boat was nearly haif full of 
have been made stiff by increased thickness and consequent | water, und both were wet through when we got down. We 
weight in the upper part. These are what I have expressly | came to the road where it crossed the river, and saw two 
warned my readers against when I remarked that on no| men watching us approach. I asked one for a ‘‘chew,” he 
account should the rod be top-heavy. Stiff rods can be| asked me where 1 came from, and where I was going, and 
made of the American glued cane, or of the cheaper solid | said, after informing him: ‘‘Here, young man, you deserve 
cane, quite free from this defect; and in conclusion I can | a plug,” and he gave it to me. , oe : 
only say that I think I have never shown my favorite rod to | Following the river into Tiff’s Pond, which isa mile and 
any angling friend but that he has expressed a wish to have | a half long, with poor scenery, and after passing thvough it, 
one like it, especially when he has seen the long straight | came to such rough rapids that it was thought best to carry 
casts I could make with it to the other side of a wide bit of | four miles and strike the north branch of the Saranac. The 
stream. . water spread out and was so rocky that we knew the boat 

In a foot note following this the editor says: ‘“There is a | would break if we attempted to go down, not that we were 
style of casting against the wind which was taught us by | afraid to shoot these rapids, but we thought ‘‘discretion the 
Mr. Reuben Wood when over here. With a six-ounce | better part uf valor,” sv we put our things or our backs and 
“whippy” spht.cane rod we saw him time after time send | started off. This four-mile carry seemed to be about ten 
his line straight into the teeth of the wind for eighteen or | miles, but of course being liot and tired, the miles seemed 
twenty ards,” This would seem to imply that casting | long. We stopped and cooked dinner when about half-way 

t the wind is not well understood off the other side of | over, and never did dinner taste better. At last we arrived 
‘water. On many American lakes it is necessary to cast | at the Forks, and put the boat in, and weresoon gliding down 
against the wind ip order to take trout, from the ‘‘spring | the river. ‘There were more rapids, but not bad ones, and we 
holes” where they lie in summér, and which cannot be ap-!soon arrived at the little town of Redford, and here shot 







































































































TUNNY FISHING IN THE MEDITER- 
RANEAN. 


oo tunny is one of the great sea travelers. It wends its 
way not singly, but in legions upon legions, which scour 
the seas, forming pointed phalanxes which are here one day and 
far away the next. The German Sea, the coasts of Guinea, 
those of the Antilles, the waters of Brazil, of Chile, and of 
China, are but a few of the places they frequent. In the 
Mediterranean they are as numerous now as in the days of 
Polybus, who first described them. 

he tunnies need warm waters in which to spawn. Num- 
bers stay during the winter in the eastern parts of the Medi- 
terranean, where they deposit their ova at depths ranging 
between 80 and 130 feet. They leave the east in May, be- 
come numerous near Sicily and Southern Italy, and return 
in autumn slowly to reach their winter quarters once again. 

Pliny, in his book, asserts that Alexander’s fleet met with 
huge numbers of them which prevented the advance of his 
oless, and which nothing could frighten away until they 
had passed by. 

They are of the mackerel family, like the bluefish, but are 
commonly three or four feet in length, and often a five- 
footer is caught. A curious fact is the timidity of this large 
fish. He is easily caught, and when first engaged in the 
fatal meshes of the tunny net, hardly tries to regain his 
freedom. They prefer rocky bottoms, a fact well shown by 
the following: The Spaniards had a long while a monopoly 
of the tunny fishing, and seven huge fisheries were scattered 
around the coasts near Gibraliar. All this wealth was lost 
in one day; a fearful earthquake overthrew the town of Lis- 
bon, thousands of inhabitants met with death below its ruins, 
the earth seemed to quake all over Spain, huge masses of 
sand and gravel were torn away from the coast of Africa, 
and instead of the rocky deep bottoms previously existing, a 
shallower sandy level was formed, and the tunnies forever 
disappeared. They frequented the rocky coasts of Morocco, 
near Tetuan and Salé, and the fisheries were transferred to 
Italy, Sicily and Sardinia. 

The nets used in the Mediterranean are bag-like in shape, 
but huge in size. The Italians call them tonnari, and begin 
in April to construct the enormous trap in which they are 
caught. The nets are weighted with large anchors and iron 
bars. The men place the whole thing in some deep, rocky 
channel, between two islands—as a rule the whole passage is 
carefully closed by the nets—then a small opening is. left in 
the middle called the ‘‘door,” which leads into a first cham- 
ber. From this they are frightened into another passage 
which leads into another enormous pocket called camera di 
morte, literally the death chamber. A door, also of netting, 
is closed and the first one opens again, more fish arrive; mer 
find their way into the death chamber, the door of whic 
again opens. When enough fish are caught, the whole 
thing is raised by a number of boats forming a circle, and 
3 massacre begins, as they arespeared and thrown in the 

ts. ° 

Here Ict me give a little of my own experience. Ona 
splendid summer day, early in the morning, 1 left the shore 
in a little sailboat, lateen rigged, with two Italian boatmen. 
The sun had just risen, gorgeous with purple and scarlet 
rays from the im of the deep, scattering over. the waters 
arain of diamond and golden spark; the sky had already as- 
sumed that soft light blue, cloudless and beautiful, thatis pecu- 
liar to Italian heavens. Thé waves rose about us, -a little crest 
of foam crowning the shining emerald water. bert we 























































































sailed on, the w: wind li us ‘further fur- 
ther tron the black rocky ants end bg it ‘look- 
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ever our first dam, through the slip, the fall being about five 

et. More rapids were found down to the High Falls of 

he Saranac. e did not think we were so close to the falls, 
avd came quite near getting into the current, and if we bad 
this would have never been written. Here we had another 
carry of a mile. We went out of our way to look at the 
fullsa half mile, and were well paid by so doing. They are 
the finest I evef saw; they are at the highest fall about eighty 
feet,*and extend for a quarter of a mile with every now and 
thena break. We spent nearly one hour looking at them, 
and hated very much to leave. The little town of Russia 
was reached in short order, and then carried around the 
dam. It was now nearly five o’clock, and we debated 
whether to stay over night or not, and finally concluded to 
push on. On arriving at Saranac, we found a good hotel 
and staid over night, having come over forty miles. We 
met a gentleman here from. Plattsburg and he gave usa letter 
to the proprietor of Whetherill’s. These little towns are 
noted for their iron ore and furnaces. They smelt the ore 
here by throwing charcoal and the ore in the fire together, 
and it comes out good iron. We went through some furnaces 
and saw how it was done. 

We had a few more rapids for a mile or more, and then 
had good water for seven miles until we reached Elsinore 
or Gougeville. Here we ran over another dam and rowed 
one mile further to Cadyville, arriving there about 12 M. 
We now found there were three falls and about fifteen miles 
more of rapids to run before reaching Plattsburg, and we con- 
sidered what the cost would be, allowing two days to get 
there. As this would cost $7, and the distance by road was 
only ten miles, we hired a man to take our boaton his wagon 
for two dollars and we went in the boat, on wheels. 

We passed through a pretty country, catching a glimpse 
every now and thenof Lake Champlain and the Green 
Mountains. The Frenchman who drove the wagon was 
well informed, and we chatted pleasantly until we reached 
Plattsburg, where going through the principal street, we had 
a large crowd gazing at us. We must have looked quite 
warlike and somewhat like a couple of Indians, being so 
tanned and dirty. We started down the lake at 2:30, thus 
saving hotel expenses, and rowed down for four miles, and 
there dined in a beautiful nook under some rocks. The lake 
here is about ten miles wide and a very beautiful sheet of 
water. We passed Vancour Isiand, the headquarters of 
free-lovers, but did not stop; also passed Port Kent, a place 
of considerable size. Here the lake steamer Vermont 
passed us within a quarter of a mile, and it was doubtful 
how our boat was going to take the wash of steamers. She 
did not mind it at all, and ‘‘walked the waters like a thing 
of life.” It was now very hot, and we were tired, and did 
not know when we would strike a town to stay in over night, 
but we stuck to our oars like ‘“‘little men,” and continued 
rowing until after dark. Opposite Burlington, Vt., the lights 
from the city showed up well from the center of the lake, 
and we had a great notion of going over there and staying 
all night, but happening to look down the lake and seeing a 
light about four miles ahead, we rowed for that, and found 
it was a large farmhouse. Knocking at the door, it was 
opened by a young lady who, as soon as she saw us, jumped 
back with a shriek, and scampered into the house. We had 
nothing to do but to follow, and soon met the man of tbe 
heuse. When he first saw us he did not know whether to 
run or not, but we soon spoke up and told him not to be 
scared, and asked if we could stay all night with him. He 
hesitated, and said there were so many tramps around that 
he did not know whether it was safe or not. We soon in- 
formed him we were not tramps, but hunters. 

He was told that if he did not Jet us stay we would have 
to sleep out-doors all night. He asked some questions, which 
were answered satisfactorily, and then he suid that as we 
were armed so to the teeth we looked dangerous. The hint 
was taken, and we handed him our revolvers, guns, and 
knives, and he felt better. We soon were eating a good 
supper and chatting with the family as if we had known 
them all our lives. They had an organinthe house, and after 
supper we had some music. Brown and family proved to 
be very nice people, and seemed to be pleased with us, at 
least we thought they were, and they invited us to tarry a 
day or two with them, but as usual Fred didn’t see it; 1 
should have been delighted to have staid a month. Brown’s 
house was situated directly opposite Burlington, on Wills- 
boro Point, distance fifteen miles from B., but he has sail- 

boats, so he can go over to the city in short order. When 
we left them they gave us melons, apples, and a pie, the 
latter was baked for, I won’t tell who, by Miss Brown, but we 
both enjoyed it. 

The scenery here is grand, the Green Mountains in full 

view, and the Four Brothers (islands in the lake), sticking 
out their heads like frogs, can be seen for thirty miles, but 
they look like little specks on the horizon. We rowed until 
one o’clock, and then had our dinner, resting one and a half 
hours, the day being very hot. We passed the wreck of the 
steamer Champlain, and made for the Vermont shore, to 
get out of the way of the Adirondack. We would fre- 
quently go from the New York tothe Vermont shore, cutting 
off all the bays, and had pleasant weather while on the lake, 
and went through the center of it. The towns of Essex and 
Port Henry were passed, and at Fort Crown Point we hada 
great mind to stop, as it was dark, but the money now was 
getting low and we had to make time. It was seven miles 
to Crown Point, and we did not arrive there until after eight 
o’clock, going directly to Dunnison’s Hotel with boat and 
baggage, and before supper had them locked up in an ice 
house. We had Jearned to love the Saranac, so that we 
could not bear to have it out of our sight, and would never 
leave it where it could be stolen. 

Every one at the hotel became interested in our trip down 
the Saranac rapids, and we were quite ‘‘lions.” A heavy 
fog prevented our leaving Crown Point before eight next 
morning. The lake here gets narrow. We made Sarabus 
Point on the Vermont shore, and stopped at the hotel and 
got some provisions. Stopped at Fort Ticonderaga, and 
took in all the points of the old fort, now in ruins, only part 
of one side standing. We thought of going up Lake George, 
but our money was so low we dared not do it. From here 
down to Whitchall the lake is more like a small river than a 
lake, very narrow in some places, and the tugs frequently go 
ashore. While going through some of the narrows we 
barely escaped being run into by tugs. The Take looks as 
though it had been wide some day, but we judged the canal 
had drawn the water off. All the lurge steamers used to run 
to Whitehall, but they cannot now go down further than 
Fort Ti. We arrived at Whitehall just before dark, but 
concluded to go ‘on to Comstock’s Landing, on the canal, 
seven miles. Whitehall is a pretty little town, and is the 
busiest place of its size I ever saw. We had to carry around 
three Jocks to get into the canal, and the people cheered us 


























































had a crowd of smal] boys running after us yelling ‘‘Look at 
the Indians!” I suppose we did look something like them, 


tail ir his hat, and my hat especially was peculiar. : 
originally a black felt hat, but I had it drawn out until it | 20-foot rod, which 
was about a foot long, and coming to a pe 7 : z 
buck’s tail in it made it look fine. The boys bothered us so | Teel. Pat Hearns, of Ballina, has, I believe, cast forty-two 


we went back to the hotel. 


going very slow. We passed through Bemus Heights, Still- 
eye Mechanicsville, Waterford, and arrived at Troy just 
at dark. 


The canalers were civil and treated us well. The Cham- 
plain Canal is sixty-six miles long. We passed under 13 
bridges and through twenty-one locks. It was a great deal 
of sport to go through the locks in our little boat. 
ford is a pretty little place, and here is where 
empties into the Hudscn; also the Cohoes branch of the 
Canal connects here with the Champlain. After getting into 
the Hudson we soon rowed down tothe Troy dam. Here 
we let our boat over, and proceeded on down the river, look- 
ing out for a hotel. It began to get dark, and we did not 
know what todo; could not get our boat out of the water, on | net or trap of the Atlantic Oil and Fertilizing Company of 
account of the wharves, and rowed around for half an hour | Cape May City, was successfully tried Oct. 21, resulting in 
and at last founda boathouse. The owner put our boat away | the capture off Seven Mile Beach of two porpoises, which 
in a secure place, and at once inquired for a hotel. He told | have heretofore baffled all attempts at capture. The scene 
us where to find one. But I had now become rather timid; | at their taking was exciting, the porpoises making tremen- 
my coat and vest were torn very badiy, one of my boots was | dous efforts to free themselves from the meshes of the net. 
on the “ragged edge,” and as for pantaloons, why 1 had | The immense net or trap, the wings of which are 3,000 feet 
worn two pair entirely out, and was on Fred’s last, and in the | jong, was easily handled. A fine specimen of the female 
presence of any one | had to always keep my coat buttoned, 
no matter how hot it was. This man who kept the boat- 
house lived near, and we convinced him it would be much 
better for us to stay with him, so that we could get an early | this large net are large enough to allow the escape of other 
start in the morning. He said there was no place for us to| fish, and the damage it was expected its use would cause is 
sleep. We told him we would sleep right on the floor in his | overeome.—Homo. 

kitchen. He said ‘‘All right;” so after eating supper we got 
our blankets and slept on his kitchen floor all night. I sup- 
pose I ought to say we slept well. I could say it, but as this 
history is all true it would mar it to tell a falsehood at the 
latter end. 


not take a cent for the trouble, but i'red left two dollars 
with his boy, and said he felt better. Fred’s money was now | ets. 
all gone, and I had only three dellars left, and we had 18 
miles to go. When we heard we could not go down th 
river on the Schuyler for ten cents as far as New York, we 
did not know what todo. We argued the point for a long 
time and made up our minds to still keep on in our own boat 
and go until we had no money left, and then wait for remit- 
tances. So we started down the grand old Hudson. Every 
one thought we were fools, and i think so myself to-day. 
Fred and I were both feeling sick on this day, the first time 
since we hnd left home. The steamers bothered us some 
where the water was low, with their wash, but we got along 
remarkably well. Ido not intend to say a word about the 
Hudson River. Every one has read of it or seen it, so will pass 
over our trip down in as few words as possible. At night, 
about five o’clock, we were lying down under some trees, 
tired out, when we saw coming down the river a peculiar 
looking boat. On coming nearer it looked to be a canal boat, 
and we soon saw it was one, only going by steam. It proved 
to be a Baxter canal boat. Fred said, ‘*Billy, what do you 
think of getting on her and going as faras Poughkeepsie and 
there get off for our letters?” (we had written for letters here). 
I agreed, and in less than five minutes we were on the City 
.of Rochester, going at the rate of five miles an hour. These 
canal boats are a big thing and ina few years no other boats 
will be used; we had on 7 
and stoves. The captain proved himself a gentleman, and 
we got along well with all hands. We inquired what time 
we would get in Poughkeepsie and were told at “‘fiveo’clock | Jt seems that the awardsin fishing tackle are not satisfactory 
in the morning.” We chatted until about ten o’clock and|in England. The Fishing Gazette says: ‘The complete list of 
then Fred toid how he had ‘‘taken the wheel in the Mediter- | awards was — ina nae to the London Gazette 
ranean.” The pilot took the hint, and soon Freddy was | of October 17, ) 

steering our craft. I was feeling sleepy, so told them I would | utive Committee. We have elsewhere printed such of them 
get the blankets and go to sleep. The captain offered his 
cabin but we declined it, and I was soon dreaming of 
Fred’s ‘‘Bedouin Arabs.” 


FOREST AND STREAM. 








as we passed on, and appreciated our pluck. It soon got | both sick, we could not row home—twenty-two miles—that 
very dark, and we came very near getting our boat smashed | night. Fred at last said, “‘Let’s row down to Communi. 
several times between canal boats. I did some of the hard- | paw,” where we — our boat out and put it on the 
est rowing I ever did in order to get to Comstock’s in good | cars and gohome. U _the circumstaeces we did it, and 
season. arrived at home about 8 o’clock. 

Next morning we passed through the towns of Fort Ann,| A great many of our friends thought we “‘flunked” at the 
Fort Miller and Fort Edward. At the latter place we dined | last, but I do not believe that those same fellows would have 
on the banks of the raging canal; the Hudson runs along | had the grit to go through half what we did. We absolutely 
here, and we were very near getting into it, but came to the | rowed over 600 miles, and had only one pair of oars, After ar- 
conclusion we would have enough of that after awhile, and sr at home, I was in such a condition that before the 
we really liked canal navigation. It was very hot in the | would let me eat, they made me take a bath and change all 
afternoon, and we took it slowly, making Schuylerville at | my clothing. This I thought tough. So ended my summer 
night. About five miles this side of the place we heard there | trip, and I will venture to say no man has seen as much of 
was to be a boat race, free for all, and some good prizes | the Adirondacks with as little money. 
were at stake. We thought we might as well take this in, Tus Anoiane FounmAnewe,—Beaiing the dcndenk ef the 


so we hurried up, but arrived just as the races were over. b 
We looked the champion over, and offered to race him one | 8@lmon-casting at the late tournament in New York, I was 


and a half miles straight away for anything he wanted to. a ge 6 ee Se 


He did not dare accept our offer; so, after inquiring for a | Petts. : ; 
good hotel, we went to the Schuylerville House. Wehad|0r from the point of the rod? Francis Francis, an 
supper and felt better, and concluded to walk through the | Englishexpert with both rod and pen, in his ‘Book on Ang- 
town, which is a pretty little place, and there are a number | ling,” thus writes of salmon-casting: ‘‘Thirty yards from 
of handsome residences. We had not walked far before we | the reel to the fly is good casting, and every yard beyond 
that vz good casting. The longest cast I ever measured 

was within a foot of thirty-eight and a half yards from the 
for we were fearfully tanned, and each had a large buck’s reel (114 feet 6 inches), and that was cast by Sir ¥. Sykes, 
It was | Who was a tall and peg man, who was fishing with a 

could hardly manage. The most [ 

ak with that | could ever manage was thirty-four and a half yards from the 







































yards (126 feet). I do not know whether it was measured 
The next morning we started out with the intention of | rom the point or the reel, but as it was for a wager, and 
many gentlemen were looking on, the fact is indisputable.” So 
that, according to Francis, all the experts at the New York 
tournament did good casting, and Mr. Leonard was only two 
fect behind the Irish champion.—S. C. C. [All casters 
stood on a platform, one foot above the water, and & meas- 
1 | uring line extended from the edge of this platform into the 
lake. Numbered buoys every fiye feet showed the length of 
Water- | cast, which was measured from the front edge of the plat- 
the Mohawk | form, at which the caster could place his toe, but of course 
Erie | Could not advance without falling off. Most other records 
are made by measuring the caster’s line, which will always 
ont more distance than a straight line stretched from his 
eet. 


PorPorsE Fisoine aT CAPE May.—The great porpoise 


Our canal trip was pleasant, and we enjoyed it immensely. 


orpoise was shipped by the company to Philadelphia, where 
it will be placed on exhibition. Altogether eight porpoises 
of various sizes were captured. I hear that the meshes of 


POACHING IN THE CHEMUNG RIVER.—Lockwood, N. Y., 
Nov. 3.—I notice in your last issue mention by Housel and 
others of fish baskets in the Susquehanna. This pleases me, 
and it might be well to pay a little attention to’the Chemung 
ould | River, near Athens, also, as I am informed that certain par- 
ties are doing quite a business at that place with sunken 
Now I do not think it right to drain the streams of 
9 | fish by the bushel with sunken nets, which are visited under 
e| cover of darkness at all seasons of the year. Let us wake 
them up a little by giving the vicinity, and if that will not 
do then give the names of persons in the business.—J. H. A. 


The man we stayed with treated us very nicely, and w 


Micuican.—Central Lake., Oct. 29.—The telegraph opera- 
tor at this place last Saturday notified Joe Minnie, of Eik Rap- 
ids, that herrings were beginning to appear in our river, 
though not as yet in large numbers. Joe wants to catch a 
quantity, and sell them for winter fishing. Many of your 
readers know Joe well. By the bye, his real name is Elzéar 
Fortin. Call him what.you like, and if you need a good 
guide, he is your man.—KELPIE. 


Minnows AND NEwsPAPERS.—An enterprising St. Louis 
patentee of a minnow bucket has adopted the novel plan of 
sending a subscription, with each bucket sold, to some paper 


Sfishculture. 


THE LONDON AWARDS. 


N our last issue we gave the list of awards to Americans at 
the International Fisheries Exhibition, at London, and ex- 
pressed surprise at those made in fishculture on account of 
their being placed below some minor appliances for the rigging 
of fishing vessels, as manilla rope, etc. 
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,000 bushels of grain, besides apples 


and they have also been published by the Exec- 
as we have room for this week, As a whole, we think they 
will give general satisfaction; but most certainly this will not 
be the case as regards the fishing-tackle exhibits—a depart- 
ment of the Exhibition in which we may claim some right to 


When I awoke the words that I heard were these: ‘You judge. Without expressing an opinion as to whether all those 


can imagine how hot it was, for it killed three camels and | who have received first-class awards are entitled to them or 
three ‘Bedouin Arabs.’” There stood Fred, still at the wheel, 
relating his adventures among the ‘‘Bedouin Arabs” to the 
noble crew of our boat. I soon fell asleep again, but won- 
dered in my dreams if I should ever travel in ‘‘Arabia,” if 
I would always talk ‘‘Arabs.” We awoke in the morning at 
7:30, and thought we had not yet arrived at Poughkeepsie, 
but were very much taken back to find that we were twenty | while some English firms who can, and do, make superior good; 
miles below. The captain had forgotten to awake us, and | have only received diplomas or bronze medals. We do not say 
we had gone by about 4 o’clock. We felt badly about it, as | this from any national — but froma long and practical 
we expected money at that place. We had a great notion | @Xperience of the t 

to row back, but thought we had had enough of it for one 
trip. We cooked our breakfast on board and dined on deck 
in fine style, and did not get off the bodt until within twenty 
miles of New York, and then rowed in. It was between 6 
and 7 o’clock when we arrived in New York harbor, and the | jurors in this department are right, are not even second-rate 
ferryboats and tugs were around us on every side. Wecame | makers. We have got the remotest notion as to who these 
near being run down by a boat, but escaped with only a 
scare. We thought we had better get our boat out and go 
to Taylor’s Hotel and telegraph for money to come home on 
the morrow; but here it was the same as at Troy. We 
could not get our boat out of the water. 1 had only eighty London Field says: “As the prize list extends over 

cents, and we were in a bad condition, Being tired, and | seventy-seven pages, we can only now notice the awards so far . 


not, a glance at the list will show that some old-established 

lish firms who, in our opinion and in the opinion of all the 
best English fly-fishers living with whom we are acquainted, 
are among the best, if they are not the best, makers in the 
world, have been giveninferiorawards. We confess also to a 
feeling somewhat akin to indignation at finding that so many 
of the highest awards have been given to itch houses, 


emselves. The most scientific fly- 

ng in the world is that for trout in Hampshire and other 
south of land waters, and the best fly-fishers in the world 
will be found in such clubs as the Houghton, the Hungerford, 
the Andover, and others of like nature. The rods, flies, etc., 
they use are made almost exclusively by firms who, if the 


jurors are, but we venture to assert that nine out of ten practi- 

cal English fly-fishers will agree with us that in not aiew in- 

stances they have succeeded in putting the saddle on the 

wrong horse. The righteous indignation of.some of our best 
lish firms is not to be wondered at.” 
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that belief 
. The princi rizes have e to north-count: 

wibitors. id gecklan oe—uadanem vols ond lines, etc.—Red- 
Robert Ramsbottom, Millward & Sons, 
Little & Co., receive gold 
ven to F, T. Williams & Co., 
Hardy Bros., D. and W. H. 
ae ' —, ae een & Co. 4 oe & 
Sons, T. Hemming ms, ani rge Cording; but these are 
exhibits. Gold medals have been pve to Wright 

of Kelso for a general exhibit; to Malloch for 
to G. Little & Co., for new reel attachment; to Forrest & 
Sons for salmon rods; while such firms as Farlow & Co., 


Ogden Smith, Carter & Sons, and Little & Sons, have to put 
up with a silver medal. In the trout-rod department similar 
old medal fons to Hardy Bros., of 

loch, a silver medal to 
P. D. Malloch gets 


results appear, the 

Alnwick; a silver m to P. D. Ma 
Farlow & Co., and one to Forrest & Sons. 
agold medal for reels, and the firms of Anderson & Son, D. 


Slater, and Little & Co. silver medals. In this class of goods 
Farlow & Co. are actually reduced to a bronze medal, and no 


higher honor has been given them for their collection of flies. 
Here, agai , the north countrymen carry ev 

—_ =“ & Sons, so Wri one '; 
rocuving Ee medals; an en Smith, W. J. Cummings, 
Hardy Bros. Michael Rog: Whee Horas, and Anderson & 
silver medals. Other well-known and 
diplomas and bronze tokens.” 


ST. LOUIS, Oct. 29.—On Oct. 24 the Missouri Fish Commis- 
sion drained one of the ponds in Forest: Park and found quite a 
, which were assorted. A tremen- 
dous number of smaller fish were also found, and these are at 


number of fine, large carp. 
present being distributed to — desiring the fish for stock- 


ing parrces, The fish de ent of Illinois is away behind 
that of Missouri, having to depend upon the United States 
demands. The Missouri Commission 
finds itself fully capable of supplying all demands from their 


Commission to suppl 


own stock without any assistance from outside commissions. 


Col. J. L. D. Morrison returned Oct. 27 from his farm at Mor- 
risonville, Christian county, on the Wabash road, sixty-eight 


miles from St. Louis, where he has a noble park and fishin 
pa Col. Morrison was met at the post-office corners, an 
a 


d this to say about his pend and fish breeding: The pond 
to supply 

them with water, and forms a beautiful little lake adapted 
to the propagation of fish. Col. Morrison has now in the pond 
about 10,000 fish, 4,000 of which are game fish, comprising black 
bass, croppie, wall-eyed pike, or jack salmon and goggle-eyed 
rch, and the balance of them are sunfish, silver-sides, buf- 
‘aloes and German carp, which serve as food for the game 
fish. The pond covers six acres, has an average depth of 


is a large reservoir, built by the Wabash compan 


twelve feet, and is well fixed for breeding fish. Mr. 8. P. 


Bartlett, of Quincy, Ill., Fish Commissioner of that State, has 
orrison’s ane. and says that it is the best 

e has seen in the State. The carp 
in the pond came from Dr. Steadman, Fish Commissioner of 
Missouri, they being given to Col. Morrison as a citizen of 


recently visited 
bass and croppie pond that 


Missouri.—Camp. BELL. 





POT LUCK FROM EXCHANGES. 


In a number of the Newcastle Courant, toward the end of 
the last century, there is a curious story of a tame fox which 
had been brought wu; 
Bridgewater, where 


away 


covert, an 
chase, but always making for the direction of his old home. 
He or leaped the fence of his mistress’s garden, and, 
entering the kitchen, darted to the spit and began to perform 


his office quite unconcernedly. The cook with whom he was 
a gréat favorite, hid him with her petticoats, at the same time 
beating off the hounds. But _ are told, ‘would have 


been unavailing if the huntsmen not whipped them off, 
and, after a chase of nearly thirty miles, left this unlicensed 
poulterer to his domestic occupations.” 

“Speaking of strange attachments,” said a well-known 
Arkansas railroad conductor, reminds me. On one of the 
railr_ads cente at Little Rock there is a stretch of wood 
pasture about a mile and a half long. One day while we were 
rushing through the woods a deer jumped up and rap alon 
close to the train until we reached the fence, when he turne 
and was soon lost to view. Next day, when the train came 
— again, the deer met us atthe fence and ran along m 

eat glee until we reached the other side of the woods, when 

e turned aside. My engineer became very. much attached to 
him, and always blew the whistle just before entering the 
wood. The old engine, too, seemed to have an affection for 
the animal, and would seem to chuckle when the deer was at 
its side. One day we were delayed by an accident to a ‘‘'_ 
train, and did not reach the woods until after nightfall. The 
engineer blew his whistle. A light flashed in the woods, and, 
sir, I hope never to tell the truth again if that deer wasn’t 
there carrying a lantern on his horns, When we passed he 
tossed the lantern aside. One of the boys told me that the 
lantern fell from a freight train, and that the deer took it up 
and kept it on a stump until our train came along.” ‘How do 
you suppose the deer 7 the lantern?” asked one of the com- 

any. “It may have been already lit, but if it wasn’t itis no 
lookout of mine, for I am only giving the facts as they 
occurred, leaving all speculation toyou. Some time after this 
we were rushing along, nearing the deer’s woods, when we 
saw the animal standing on the track waren © red flag. We 
— and discovered that a large tree had blown across the 
track, Well, sir, when we chopped the log out that deer put 
his horns against it and helped us roll it away.” ‘‘Where do 
you suppose he the red flag?’ asked an incredulous list- 
ener. “I wouldn’t attempt to explain anything. I am giving 
you the facts, and of course, you can do your figuring for con- 
clusions; but one of the boys said he took up an old white 
that he found on the ground and rubbed it on a bed of re 
clay.” ‘What became of this wonderful animal?” ‘‘That’s 
what I’m going to tell you. One day, about six months ago 
we arrived at the woods as usual. The deer met us, and 
leaped alongside of us. The engine, feeling pretty gay that 
morning anyhow, seemed to prance along the track. Just as 
we got about half way through the woods an es 
looked out of the window, and yelling, ‘Look at that ar deer!’ 
snatched up a double-barreled gun and fired a load of buck- 
shot into the poor thing. Westopped and went over to where 
the deer lay on the green sward in the last_ agonies of death. 
He held out his tongue and shook hands with all the train- 
men, but when he saw the immigrant, whom we ‘ed to 
the spot, he frowned darkly, folded up his tongue and put it 
back into his mouth. The immigrant was a nervous fellow, 
and was much excited. He bent over the deer as though 
to £ forgiveness, when the animal, brave and revengetul 
in death, raised up and brought him a crack across the head 
With his sticklike foreleg and laid him low. The deer and im- 
migrant are buried near each other, and our engine, which has 


Sree eceeene aes ae Sevens nee Sie edy, 
aways moans when it goes through deer’s woods.”—Li 


salmon reels, 
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good makers have 


from a cub at the White Hart Inn at 
e had been trained to officiate as a turn- 
spit. Tae wild strain breaking out he one day escaped, got 

to ener, and made sad havoc among a flock of 
e. A of hounds chancing to be out, found him in 
the fox, breaking, led them a long and devious 
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34. DonnER J.—Forked River Kennels, Forked River, N. J., 


liver and white dog (Dan—Psyche).' 
85, Fuipa.—Fr: D, Lewis, Indianapolis, Ind., liver and 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
white bitch (Bow—Flight). 


The Kennel, 
36. Ruspy.—J. H. Phelan, Jersey City, N. J., liver and white 


Towsure prompt attention communications sheuld be ad- | bitch (Woodruff’s Dick—Fawn). 
dressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and not to| 37. Don Juan.—Elliot Smith, New York, lemon and white 
individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- | dog (Sensation—Psyche II.) 





portance are liable to delay. 38. RaB.—Elliot Smith, New York, lemon and white dog 
Rea eae te ee (Rush—Romp). 
FIXTURES. = a aes shape. Lancaster, Mass., lemon and 
Ss white bitch (Snapshot—Ruby). 
BENCH SHOWS. 40. Ruona.—Bayard Thayer, Lancaster, Mass,, lemon and 


white bitch (Snapshot—Rose). 

41. Don.—R. T. Vandevort, Pittsburgh, Pa., liver and white 
dog (Price’s Bang—Peg). 

42, CHrisTMAS Bitut.—R. T. Vandevort, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
lemon and white dog (Ready Money—Luck of Eden Hall) 


December 19, 20 and 21.—New Orleans Bench Show. Entries close 
Dec. 10. Charles Lincoln, Superintendent. New Orleans, La. 

Jan. 2, 3, 4,1884.—Meriden Poultry Association Bench Show, Meri- 
den, Conn. Joshua Shute, Secretary, Meriden, Conn. 

April —, 1884.—The Cleveland Bench Show Association’s Second 
Bench Show. Charles Lincoln, Superintendent. C. M. Munhall, Sec- 


retary, Cleveland, Ohio. 
FIELD TRIALS. 


November 19. 1883.—Eastern Field Trials Club, Fifth Annual Trials. 
at High Point, N. C. Entries for the Derby close July 1; for the 
Members’ Stake, Nov. 17; for the ye Stake, Nov. 1. W. A. 
Coster, Secretary, Flatbush, Long Island, N. Y. 

November 20, 1883.—Robin’s Island Club’s Second Annual Fiel:l 
Trials at Robin’s Island, L. I., for members only. Entries close 
Sept.1. A. T. Plummer, Secretary. 

ovember 20, 1883.—Pacific Coast Field Trials Club, First Annual 
Trials near Sacramento, Cal. J. M Holtz, Secretary, Sacramento, Cal. 

December 8, 1883.—National! American Kenpel Club, Fifth Annual 
pee. at Grand Junction, Tenn. D. Eryson, Secretary, Memphis, 

‘enn. 

December 3.—Gilroy Rod and Gun Club’s Third Annual Field Trials 
at Gilroy, Cal., for dogs owned in California, Arizona, Oregon and 
Nevada. Entr‘es close Dec. 2. E. Leavesley, Secretary, Gilroy, Cal. 

December 10.—New Orleans Gun Club’s Southern States Field 
Trials at Canton, Miss. Entries close Dec. 9. J. K. Renaud, Secre- 
tary, New Orleans, La. 










































Immediately upon the finish of the All-Aged Stake the 
Derby will be run. This stake is oe to all setters and point- 
ers whelped on and after Jan. 1, 1882, with $5 forfeit and $10 
additional to fill. The purse is $500, with $250 to first, $150 to 
second and $100 to third; also, the following specials: A cup, 
value $100, to be known as the Presideni’s cup, to the breeder 
of the winner of first prize, the breeder to be the owner of the 
dam of the winner at time of breeding—presented by the 
President of the club; a silver cup, value $100, to the best 

inter, presented by the Hillside Kennel; a silver cup to the 

est pointer sired by Sensation, presented by Mr. G. de Forest 
Grant. The club will also present $50 to the handler of the 
winner. Messrs. Luther Adams, Boston, Mass., B. F. Wilson, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and D. C. Bergundthal, Indianapolis, Ind., 
will act as judges. Following are the entries for 


THE DERBY. 


SETTERS. 

1. Count NEp.—C. Antoine, Hoboken, N. J., black, white 
and tan English setter dog, March (Count Noble—Spark). 

2. RusH GLapstonge.—J. M. Avent, Hickory Valley, Tenn., 
black, white and tan English setter dog, July 18 (Gladstone— 
Donna J.). 

3. Countess C.—I. Yearsley, Jr., Coatesville, Pa., black, 
white and tan English setter bitch, March 24 (Dashing Lion— 
Armida). 

4. POARTER.—J. M. Avent, Hickory Valley,Tenn., black and 
white English setter bitch, June 3 (Gladstone—Ress). 

5. PRINCE Hunter.—R. M. Brown, Amherst C. H., Va., 
black and white English setter dog, May 7, (Dashing Rover— 
Princess Rose). 

6. BRimstonE.—W. A. Coster, Flatbush, L. I., lemon and 
white English setter bitch, Dec. 22 (Gladstone—Swaze). 

7. Princess BEATRICE.—R. C. Cornell, New York, orange 
~ white English setter bitch, March 28 (Thunder—Donner’s 

essie). 

8. Princess HELEN.—J. Otto Donner, New York, lemon and 
white English setter bitch, March 28 (Thunder—Bessie). 

9. Moonstone. -—H. P. Dortch, Goldsboro, N. C.. black, 
white and tan English setter bitch, May 22 (Gladstone— 
Swaze). 

10. Dick CHasE.—C. Fleming, Sewickley, Pa., black and 
white English setter dog, September (Chase—Alice). 

11. Duke Cuasz.—C. Fleming, Sewickley, Pa., roan English 
setter dog, September (Chase—Alice). 

12. Maup Cuasr.—C. Fleming, Sewickley, Pa., black and 
blue English setter bitch, September (Chase—Aiice). 

13. PAUL GLADSTONE.—W. B. Gates, Memphis, Tenn., black- 
witee and tan English setter dog, June 1% (Gladstone—Lavel, 
ette). 

14. PrReMIER.—Jas. H. Goodsell, New York, lemon belton 
English setter dog, July 3 (Racket—Petrel III). 

15. MoRNING.—Jas. i Goodsell, New York, black, white 
and tan English setter bitch, July 3 (Racket—Petrel III). 

16. ROANOKE.—Jas. H. Goodsell, New York, black, white 
and tan English setter dog, July 3 oe IIT.). 

17. Farry III.—Jas. He Goodsell, New York, lemon and 
white English setter bitch, June 27 (Prince—Fairy II.). 

18. Farry Lass.—Jas. H. Goodsell, New York, black and 
white English setter bitch, June 27 (Prince—Fairy iI.). 

19. JESSIE GLADSTONE.—H. E. Hamilton. New York, lemon 
and white English setter dog, May 22 (Gladstone—Swaze). 

20. Dit H.—Howard Hartley, Pittsburgh, Pa., lemon and 
white English setter dog, —— (Royal Rock—Gaily). 

21. THomas H.—Howard Hartley, Pittsburgh, Pa., black 
and white English setter dog, Sept. (Royal Rock—Gaily). 

22. BELLE H.—Howard Hartley, Pittsburgh, Pa., lemon and 
white English setter bitch (Royal Rock—Gaily). 

25. CORRINE.—Geo. T. Leach, New York, red Irish setter 
bitch, June (Peter—Countess). 

24. Dave B. (entered as Cannon).—W. B. Mallory, Memphis, 
Tenn., black, white and tan English setter dog, July (Cole- 
man’s London—Belle of Hatchie). 

25. Trrxre.—Thos. H. McCoy, Clinton, N. C., black and tan 
dog, June 24 (Frank—Fidget). 

26. San Roy.—H. H. Matlock, Riceville, Tenn., lemon and 
white English setter dog, March (Count Noble—Spark). 

27. BLUEBELL.—Ed. L. Mills, Washington, D. C., blue belton 
English setter bitch, March 24 (Dashing Lion—Armida). 

28. PRINCE MESSENGER.—H. Pape, “Hoboken, N. J., black 
and white English setter dog, April 2 (Thunder—Loui). 

29. Pecasus.—N. Rowe, Chicago, Ill., black, white and tan 
English setter doz, June 15 (Pembroke—Peg Woffington). 

30. Count Dan.—D. C. Sanborn, Dowling, Mich., blue belton 
English setter dog, August (Count Noble—Kosalind). 


EASTERN FIELD TRIALS. 


'WHE fifth annual meeting of the Eastern Field ®rials Club, 

to be held at High Point, N. C., commencing Nov. 19, will 
undoubtedly be the most important and interesting event of 
the kind which has yet been held. A glance at the entries for 
the All-Aged and Derby Stakes, which we give below, gives 
assurance that the meeting will be a brilliant one, and that 
the quality of the work will be of the best. There are forty- 
two entries in the All-Aged Stake, and probably more will = 
be received, as the list as made out includes only those that 
came to hand on Friday. Thére are twenty-one English set- 
ters, one Irish setter, and twenty pointers. Eighteen of the 
number have before run at field trials, and eleven of them 
have been placed, tive of them being winners of tirst prizes. 
There is also lots of winning blood in the Derby entries, and 
from all that we can learn there will be a greater number of 
starters than we have yet seen in any similar event. The 
Members’ Stake also promises to fill well, and we can safely 
promise that those who are fortunate enough to see the run- 
ning will be amply repaid for their time. 

The Members’ Stake is first on the card with a piece of 
plate, value $100, to be known as the Eastern Field Trials Cup 
of 1883; also the Goodsell Cup, value $250. The entry fee is 
$10, payable at the time of making the nomination. The stake 
closes on the evening before running. ‘The second event is the 
All-Aged Stake for setters and pointers, with $10 forfeit and 
$15 additional, to fill. The purse is $650, with $300 to first, 
$200 to second, and $150 to third. Also the following specials: 
A silver cup, value $100, to the best setter, presented by the 
Hillside Kennel; a silver cup, value $100, to the best pointer, 
presented by the Eastern Field Trials Club, and _a silver cup, 
value $50, to the best pointer, presented by Mr. John G. Heck- 
scher. The club also will present $50 to the handler of the dog 
winning first prize. This event will commence the 21st or 20th. 
Following are the entries: 

ALL-AGED STAKE. 
ENGLISH SETTERS. 

1. Suz.—P. H. & D. Bryson, Memphis, Tenn., black, white 
and tan bitch (Druid—Ruby). 

2. BUCKELLEW.—W. A. Coster, Flatbush, L. L., orange and 
white dog (Druid—Ruby). 

8. GatH.—W. J. Crawford, Memphis, Tenn., blue and tan 
dog (Count Noble—Peep o’ Day). 

4. Count Raprer.—W. B. Gates, Memphis, Tenn., black and 
white dog (Druid—Magnolia). 

5. CARRIE J.—W. B. Gates, Memphis, Tenn., black and 
whice bitch (Count Noble—Peep o’ Day). 

6. QUEEN ALicE.—Howard Hartley, Pittsburgh, Pa., black, 
white and tan bitch ——. 

7. Daisy QuEEN.—Howard Hartley, Pittsburgh, Pa., black, 
white and tan bitch (Rock—Flame). 

8. Lonpon.—H. Bailey Harrison, London, Ont., blue belton 
dog (Paris—Lill). 

9, Princess WaRwicK.—Forked River Kennel, Forked River, 
N. J., black, white and tan bitch (Warwick—Oliie). 

10. FerR1pA.—Forked River Kennels, Forked River, N. J., 
lemon and white bitch (Ranger II.—Daisy). 

11. Pink B.—W. B. Mallory, Memphis, Tenn., black and 
white dog (Gladstone—Countess Key). 

12, Honest Harry.—James V. Marshall, Lincolnton, N. C., 
black and white dog (Druid—Imogene). 

13. Lapy May.—H. Pape, Hoboken, N. J., blue belton dog, 
(Lofty—Maud Muller). 

14, GLADSTONE, JR.—I. T. Perkins, Brooklyn, N. Y., lemon 
and white dog (Gladstone—Frost). 


15. Doctor Durr.—W. A. Strother, Lynchburg, Va., blue 31. Katie D.—D. C. Sanborn, Dowling, Mich., black, white 
belton dog (Gladstone—Frost). and tan English setter bitch, May (.ount Noble—Dashing 
16. Lapiz Fayre.—Dr. 8. Fleet Speir, Brooklyn, N. Y., | Novice). 


32. Van Horn.—D. C. Sanborn, Dowling, Mich., white and 
black English setter dog, May (Count Noble—Dashing Novice). 

33. BRIDGEPORT. —Geo. C. Sterling, New York, black, white 
and tan English setter dog, (Dashing Monarch—-Vannette). 

34. St. ELmo V.—Dr. 8S. Fleet Speir, Brooklyn, N. Y., black, 
white and tan English setter dog, Oct. 12 (St. Elmo IV.—Coun- 
tess Louise). 

35. BLADE 0’ Grass.—Dr. S. Fleet Speir, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
orange and white English setter dog, Oct. 12 (St. Elmo IV.— 
Countess Louise). 

36. CounTESS Hovusge.—J. H. Tresevant, Memphis, Tenn., 
black, white and tan English setter bitch, August (Gladstone 
—Juno). . 

37. Marpen.—E. 8S. Wanmaker, Elmwood, N. C., blue belton 
English setter bitch, February (Darkie- Rosy Morn). 

38. TaRA.—George J. Gould, New York, red Irish setter dog, 
October at 

39. May Dawn.—Jess M. Whaite, Chester, S. C., black and 
— English setter dog, Feb. 19 (Count Noble—May Laver- 
ack). 

40. PripE or Drxie.—C. E. Wallin, Montgomery, Ala., blue 
Sat English setter dog, May °6 (Gladstone—Countess 

ruid). 

41. Bop WuirTe.—Louis C. Clark, New York, lemon belton 
English setter dog, April (Young Laverack—Lady May). 

42, Friak Tuck.—Major G. R. Watkins, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and white English setter dog, June (Emperor Fred— 


blue belton bitch (Emperor Fred—Wanda). 
“17. St. Etmo IV.—Dr. 8. Fleet Speir, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
black, white and tan dog (St. Elmo—Chio). 
18. Lit.—J. M. Taylor, Lexington, Ky., black, white and 
tan bitch (Gladstone—Juno). 
19. Gus Bonpuvu.—D. C. Sanborn, Dowling, Mich., black and 
white dog (Dashing Bondhu—Novel). 
20. San Roy.—H. H. Mattock, Riceville, Tenn., lemon and 
white dog (Count Noble—Spark). 
21, FLasH.—J. Heron Crosman, New York, lemon and white 
dog (Lincoln—Daisy Dean). 
IRISH SETTERS. 
22. Brocx.—George 'T. Leach, New York, dog (Count Bosco 
—My Dutchess). 





POINTERS. 

23. CruIsER.—Dr. Luke Corcoran, Springfield, Mass., liver 
and white dog (Croxteth—Vinnie). 

24. Banc BAnG.—Westminster Kennel Club, Babylon, L. L., 
orange and white dog (Price’s Bang—Princess Kate). 

25. Scout.—D. G. Elliot, New Brighton, 8. 1, N. Y., liver 
and white dog (Croxteth—Beile). 

26. MARGUERITE II.—H. W. Fawcett, New Albany, Ind., 
liver and white bitch (Faust—Devonshire Lass). 

27. Latta Rooxn.—G. J. Gould, New York, lemon and 
white bitch (Sensation—Grace). 

28. Vision.—Francis R. Hitchcock, New York, liver and 
white bitch (Croxteth—Vinnie). 

29. Wasu R.—H. E. Hamilton, New York, liver and white 
ticked dog (Don a Tabby). 

30. CroxTEeTH.—Neversink Lodge Kennels, Guymard, N. Y., 
liver and white dog (Young Bang—Macdona’s Jane). 

81. Lorp Serron.—Neversink Kennels, Guymard, N. 
Y., liver and white dog (Croxteth—Vinnie). 

82, TRoUBLE.—Forked River Kennels, Forked River, N. J., 
liver dog (Strong’s Pete—Nellie). 

38. Trim.—Forked River Kennels, Forked River, N. J., liver 
dog (Strong’s Pete—Nellie). 


——- 
Crook). 

43, Sir Kay.—Major G. R. Watkins, Brooklyn, N. Y., orange 
and white English setter dog, June (Emperor Fred—-Crook). 

44, Lapy Enip.—Major G. R. Watkins, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
~ e and white English setter bitch, June (Emperor Fred— 

Took). 

68. DovER.—Wm. B. Wells, Chatham, Ont., black, white 
and tan English setter dog, July 4 (Mark—Betsy). 

‘POL 5 
. VeRA.—E. 8. Bradford, 


NTERS, 
45 Springfield, Mass., black and 
white ticked bitch, June 7 (Whitin’s D ipnie) 


’s Duke—V. 
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46. Vircinta.—E. 8. Bradford, Springfield, Mass., liver and | back, woolly, round in barrel; has short ears, a bad stern, and 
i lish puppy was entered, and so 
ry awarded the red ribbon. But 
one Gordon setter was shown: a niceish bitch, head a little 
coat, color, legs and feet and 6 
There were no champion | and white, 

49. GRACEFUL.—Westminster Kennel Club, New York, liver | Irish setters on hand, though the prizes were liberal. In the} Class 9 
open class for dogs, Guy was — at the head of affairs, his 
ough. He is a nicely colored 
flat coat, and was well shown. His worst 
which is far too heavy and flat. Pat was ell 


out of shape. He has a much better head than the winner, 
too Class 12 to 16. No entries. 


white bitch, June 7 (Whitin’s Duke—Vinnie). 


47. Neviie.—J. Heron Crosman, New York, lemon and} fault 


white bitch, February (Sensation—Lill). 


48, STUNNER.— Westminster Kennel Club, New York, lemon 


and white dog, Aug. 22 (Sensation—Bellona). 


and white bitch, June 25 (Sensation—White’s Grace). 
50. BANGorR.—E. B —— Wilmington, Del., liver and 
white dog, July 10 (Poyneer’s Bang—Jean). 


51. HamLet.—Arthur Duane, New York, liver and white | fault is his head, 


deg, April (Croxteth—Lass). 
52. Nep.—J. A. English, Mount Olive, N. C., lemon and 


white dog, July 25 (St. Valentine—Beulah). 


white dog, Aug. 13 (Croxteth—Lass). 


54. Jmut.—A, E, Godeffroy, Guymard, N. Y., liver and white 


bitch, April 18 (Croxteth—Lass). 

55. Bryan.—F, R. Hitchcock, New York, tan and white 
dog, June 21 (Sensation—White’s Grace). 

56. DasH.—C. Heath, Newark, N. J., lemon and white dog, 
Feb. 16 (Sensation—Lill). 

57. BELLE.—C, Heath, Newark, N. J., lemon and white 
bitch, Feb. 16 (Sensation—Lill). 

58. Don Qurxote.—F. C. Huntington, Memphis, Tenn., liver 
and white dog, March 20 (Pat Cleoburne—Cockrill’s May). 

59. STARTLE.—Elliot Smith, New York, lemon and white 
dog, Aug. 3 (Rab—Minnie). 

60. Nep.— David Scott, Bridgeport, Ct., liver ana white dog, 
May, pedigree not received. 

61. Beau Surro.tx.—Dr. 8S. Fleet Speir, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
liver and white dog, August (Tam O’Shanter—Fannie). 

62. Rust, Jk.—Dr. 8. Fleet Speir, Brookiyn, N. Y., lemon 
and white dog, Sept. 22 (Rush—Nan). 

63. LonpoN Ben.—R. T. Vandevort, Pittsburgh, Pa., liver 
and white dog, April 3 (Don—Luck). 

64. Luck’s Bapy.—R. T. Vandevort, Pittsburgh, Pa., liver 
and white bitch, Oct. 2 (Don—Luck). 

65. PripeE.—S. Worthington, Glenora, Miss., liver and white 
dog (Croxteth—Royal Fan). 

66, Ro~tLo.—Louis C. Clark, New York, liver and white dog, 
July & (Sensation—Mineoia). 

67. EventnG Star.—E. S. Wanmaker, Elmwood, N. C., 
lemon and white pointer dog, age not given (Robert E. Lee— 
Darkness). 


LOUISVILLE BENCH SHOW. 


Tt. first dog show held in Louisville during eight years 

came off on the 30th and 31st of October, and Ist and 2d of 
this month. A more suitabie place than the Exposition Build- 
ing could not be found in the universe for a gathering of our 
four-footed friends, and it is only to be regretted that Mr. 
Lincoln and his staff were unable to be present until the day 
before the exhibition opened. Owing to his engagement with 
the National Horse Show committee recently held in New 
York, Mr. Lincoln was unable to devote much time to work- 
ing up the show, and for this reason the entries were small, 
there being all told not morc than 130 dogs in the building. 
Col. Barber and Mr. Coldway were the gentlemen who first 
suggested that a show of dogs should be added to the splendid 
display of almost every article useful and useless to be seen, 
ana to these gentlemen we tender our thanks for the courtesy 
and general desire to meet the wishes of all. Mr. Lincoln’s 
name is always a sufficient guarantee of the best manage- 
ment. The quality of the dogs exhibited, we regret to say, 
was not of a very high order, and the task for the judges was 
alight one. Major J. M. Taylor, of Lexington, Ky., handled 
the setters and pointers, the other classes being entrusted to 


their work in a credible manner. We heard little grumbling, 
and the awards were well received by the large attendance 
in almost every instance. ; 

MASTIFFS. 

Here there were four entries, and the class was a good one. 
Wevison was shown in splendid condition and was soon awarded 
the blue ribbon. He is a trifle long from eye to nose, anda 
little light in bone and weak in the pasterns. In size, shoul- 
ders, coat, color, back, loin and hindquarters he is remark- 
ably good. Tiny came second. He was all out of condition. 
His faults are that he is snipy in head, has bad ears, is throaty, 


crooked in forelegs and coarse in coat. He has capital bone | alone in the open dog cluss. He is not nearly so good a dog as | B 


and good feet. Europa, highly commended, was also out of 
condition. She is of better type than her kennel companion, 
and when fully developed will beat him. She has a fairly 
good mastiff head with the correct black markings; has plenty 
of length of body, and stands on good legs and feet. Her 
fauits are that she is coarse in coat and tail, throaty, and not 
so good in color as we would like to see her. She was en- 
titled to the vhe. card. Prince was outclassed. 
ST. BERNARDS. 


In the rough-coated class, Cesar failed to put in an appear- 
ance, and as the balance were a bad lot premium honors were 
rightly withheld, as indeed, might also have been second 
money. Mr. Newhouse’s puppies are all deficient in St. Ber- 
nard properties. His second prize winner is quite as much of 
the collie as St. Bernard type, having a nice foxy head, which 
is a disfigurement in the St. Bernard. Only one smooth-coated 
specimen was shown, and but for his ringtail he would be a 
fuir dog. 7 

NEWFOUNDLANDS. 

Here Mayor of Bingley added another first to his jong list of 
winnings. He wasin good shape. His only faults are that 
his eyes show the haw and his tail would be improved by the 
addition of a couple of inchesinlength. Ponto, placed second, 
isnot a good one. On tail, feet and chest he is white, has a 
curly coat,a plain head and bad hocks. Tony, he., snows 
quite as much retriever as Newfoundland character. 

GREYHOUNDS. 

in this class the winner was a big coarse dog, thick in skull, 
heavy in ear, loaded at the shoulders, and very light in his 
quarters. He was in good condition. Countess Fleet we have 
not seen before but Mr. Moore must get something better than 
she if he intends to win in good company. Bad stifles will not 
do in a greyhound of all dogs, and no dog possessing them can 
gallop. Gyp, too, is not a greyhound, being heavy in ear, 
coarse in head, loaded at the shoulders and bad in feet. We 
hope to see this speedy and graceful breed of dog improved 
before long. It is eertainly worthy of greater attention than 
yet has been bestowed upon it. 

SETTERS. 

There was no entry in the class for champion English dogs, 
and in the corresponding class for ladies Peep 0’ Day had:a 
walk over. Her faults are straight stifles, bad eyes, and an 
inclination to throatiness, besides which she was all out of 
coat. In the open class for dogs, Maxwell, a white, black and 
tan. took the money; but we preferred Dashing Rake, placed 
second. The winner had a somewhat plain head, is throaty, 
Jong in tail, and straight in stifies. His legs and feet are 
right, but he is harsh in coat, and has too much day- 
light under him. Dashing Rake’s faults are bad eyes, 
ears placed too high, back a trifle hollow, tail too long, 
and second thighs, wanting in power. He stands on good 
legs and feet, has a nice Hat coat and a better head than 
Maxweil. Sanstone was in poor condition. His legs and feet 
are what we like to see on a setter, but his lain head 
short neck, and low-set but too highly-varried stern will 
prevent him from jgelning distinction on the bench. The 
Class was a poor one, and the one for bitches even worse. 
We indorse. the decision which gave Fay first, but she is 
a very moderate specimen, plenty of bone, and a straight 
coat being her only good points, Lady Godiva is slack in the 
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moves badly. Only one En 
is it that the judge om 


lain, ears set on too high, 
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d 
oin, fair shoulders an ars. 


‘ood condition — him t 
og, with a goo 


but is thick in neck, light in stifles, and carries his 


high. The winning bitch has a nice head, also ears; flat 
53. DRAKE.—A. E. Godeffroy, Guymard, N. Y., liver and | coat, clean neck and fairly good shoulders. Faults—Too light 

between the couplings, little weak in stifles, tail carried too 
high. Kitty was badly shown, and is faulty in stern and *ygyra., Hlcho TI.—Dell; 2d, P. B. Reed’s Kitty, 4éyrs 
moves badly: good head, coat and color. Only two Irish pup- Pu 


pies competed, and they call for no comments. 
POINTERS. 


much disappointed in him. has by no means a 
has a bad eye, wretched shoulders, short neck, and 


wretched condition that he had to take a back seat. Th 


so good a dog as Trap, unnoticed. If one should be put bac 


In the champion class Ki 7 d and we are 
is x ; He aan S0nGk. She, good head; white, 16mos., Faust— 


is short of | ticked, 4yrs., Faust—Devonshire Las 


bone. His pasterns are weak and light, and his feet are none 
of the best. The open dog class was an improvement, Robin | and white, 20mos., Rocket—Belle. Very high com., John E. Long's 
Adair, under the circumstances, being properly placed at the | Relle, liver and white, 3yrs., Shot—Rose, and W. C. Goodloe’s Fannie 
head of — We Fd under the circumstances, for wate 
7 i in suc 
was a muc tter dog in the class, only he was in s b | sever and white, Mauoe Hindoo--Uilight. 
winner is a fair good dog, with a tidy body, good coat, well 
set on, and well-carried stern. Faults—Face a trifle plain, 
ears set on too high, a little throaty, light in bone, and weak | spaniel Club’s Hornell Bonanza, black, 3yrs., Watermark—Nellie. 
in the pasterns. Rap came second, a decision we cannot 
agree with. He was in very bad condition, and is not er 


on account of condition, so should another. Rap is a fairly 
gota dog, with a niceish head and plenty of bone. 
is tail@oo, is good, but his loin is bad and he is heavy at the 
shoulders. His eyes were not on view at all. Trap isa rare 
bred one, and as he is a much better looking dog than Robin | 3yrs.; 2d, C. T. Armstrong’s Music, white, black and tan, 10mos.,, 
Adair, and in no worse condition, he was entitled to second | Bird—Song. 
place. He has a good pointer head, capital shoulders and 
fair quarters, with legs and feet which could not be much im- 
—— upon. ‘The bitch class introduced us to a really good 
itch in Mr. Reed’s Bloom. She is a sweet specimen, liver | Freckle. 
and white ticked, with a fairly good head, nice shoulders, 
capital chest, back and loins; good stern, and perfect legs and | kins’s puppy, white, black and tan, 7mos., and puppy, black and tan, 
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Class 6. English Sc —Thos..L, Martin’s black 
white and tan, oT ee 2d, C, T. 1 ’ 
Rake, white and blacx, 4yre., Dash II.—Norna. Very coms 
Samuel M. Weir’s Sancstone, white and lemon, Ts., Gladstone” 
Bertie oe High com., T. Schwartz, Jr.'s IL., white 
my ny aon 3. Palmer O’Neil’s Monte Christo, blac; 
., Thunder. b 
; Setters, Bitches.—ist, T. Schwartz, Jr.’s Fay, black 
and white, 6yrs., Rob Roy—Juno; 2d, C, T. Armstrong’s Lady God 
white and black’ 5yrs., Paris—Peari. mm 
Class 10. English Setter Puppies.—ist, withheld; 2d, T. Schwartz, 
Jr.’s, Sprite, black, white and tan, lyr., Belton—Fay. 
Class 11. Champion Black-Tan or Gordon Setters, Dogs or Bitches, 
—Ist, Geo. W. Moore’s Jess, 4yrs., Don—Patch. 


Class 17. Irish Setters, Dogs.—ist, N. T, Harris’s Guy, 7yrs., Elch 
Flash; 2d, P. B. Reed’s Pat, 4igyrs., Rufus—Kate. "Shak. G. Ba. 
ward’s Box, 2yrs., Rab—Kat : 

Class 18. Irish Setters, Bitches.—lst. Thomas Stodd’s Nannie, 


.» Rufus—Kate, 
lass 19. Irish Setter 4 withheld; 2d, E, F. Weiss’, 
a 4mos. Norwood—Cilara Belle. 

Class 20. Champion Pointers, Dogs or Bitches.—ist, John E. Long's 

Tom, liver and white, 8yrs., Gumbo - Fan. 
ass 21. Pointers, Dae C. B. Wright’s Robin Adair, liver ang 
adge; 2d, 8. 8. Reed’s Rap, liver and white 


S. 
Class 22. Pointers, Bitches.—ist, 8. 8. Reed’s Bloom, liver and white 
ticked, 4yrs. 4mos., Bow—Madge; 2d, Geo. W. Moore’s Rene, lemon 





Class 28. Pointer Puppies.—Ist, witheld; 2d, J. H. Kraft’s Flight I1,, 


Class 24 and 25. No entries. 
Class 26. Field Spaniels, any color, Dogs or Bitches.—Ist, Chas, H. 
Mason‘s Benedict, black, 3yrs., Bachelor—Negress; 2d, Hornell 


Class 27. Cocker Spaniels, any color, Dogs or Bitches,—ist, Hornell 
Spaniel Club’s Hornell Ruby, liver, 18mos., Boh IlI.—Lady Bath. 
Class 28. Field or Cocker Spaniel Puppies (any color).—Ist, James 
Watson's Bobo, black, 11mos., Obo— ¢ 
Class 29, Foxhounds, aoan ae, withheld; 2d, R. N. Barbour’s 
Tarleton, white, 5yrs. High com., C. T. Armstrong’s Drive, black, 
white and tan, 10mos., Bird—Song. ry 
Class 80. Foxhounds, Bitches.—1st, R. N. Barbour’s Maud, white, 





Class 31. Beagles, Dogs.—ist, Mrs. Alice N. Taylor’s Major T., 
black, white and tan, 2i4yrs., Rattler—Flora; 2d, Wm. P. Johnson's 
Cry, black, tan and white, 6mos., Dyke—Lulie P. Very high com., 
C. A. Armstrong’s Dance, black, white and tan, 6mos., idler— 


Class 81 A. Bench-Legged Beagles, Dogs.—ist and 2d, H. H. Hos- 


Sho Se ; ae aaieah i 6mos. 
feet. She is a little short in the neck and carries her tail a Claas $2. Beagles, Bitches.—ist, 0. T. Armstrong's Song, black, 


little too gaily at times, but there is little else wrong with her. 


We love to see a pointer, and Bloom is one. The balance of 





white and tan, 6mos., Fiddler—Freckle. 
Class 382A. Bench-jlegged Beagles, Bitches.—ist, R. H. Hoskins’s 


the class was bad, and Major Taylor would not have been | puppy, black and tan, 6mos.; 2d, W. P. Johnson’s Laugh, black and 
wrong had he withhe!d the red ribbon, and the commended | blue ticked, 6mos., Bandit—Daisy. 


cards as well, for that matter. 
SPANIELS. 


in head, eye and coat, and is none toostraight in his legs, whic 
are much too long. 


Hornell Ruby won in the cocker class. Faults—Plain face, 


bad ears, light in bone and of poorco.or. Bobo, placed second, 
will improve. Faults—Snipy, wanting in bone, white on chest, 
ears set on too high. This dog also won in the puppy class. 


FOXHOUNDS AND BEAGLES, 


We cannot recognize the entries in the foxhound clas; as 
Mr. James Mortimer, of New York city, and they got through | foxhounds, and fear there must have been a mistake some- 


where. Major T. scored first in the beagle dog class very easily. 
He is no crack, and was fortunate in meeting bad company. 
The winning bitch is a nice one and was the best shown. She 
beats Major T. in shoulders, legs. feet, bone, back and hocks. 


FOX-TERRIERS. 


Fennel won in the champion dog class, and he is a nice little 
dog. He has good shoulders, capital legs and feet, and a good 
working jacket. Faults—Trifie heavy in head, thick in neck, 
light in hindquarters. This dog should get good stock, he is 
a “terrier.” The winner in the corresponding bitch class is 
too large, wide in front, and light in bone. Belvoir Jim was 


Fennel. His good points are his shoulders, legs and feet, in 
other respects he is wanting, and he stands far too high on the 
legs. The winner in the bitch class runs to the drawing-room 
type, and is not the correct thing at the present day. She is 
undershot, too, which is a serious fault. 


COLLIES. 


Robin Adair hal only a very moderate specimen to beat 
in Warren. There isa good deal of character about Robin 
and if he could only grow his top coat, exchange eyes, and had 
good hindlegs, he would be a very good dog. The stifles of 
the collie should be sickle-shaped. In the bitch class Lass 0’ 
Gowrie was well beaten by Fanny, hetter both in head and 
coat. In the puppy class Mr. Terry wasin luck’s way, for 
Rob Roy, not noticed, was the best in the class. He beat the 
winner every where excepting in ears, and should have been an 
easy first. 

BULLDOGS. 

Young Duke, a fair good dog, wasall alone. He will do 

when the cracks are at home. 
BULL-TERRIERS. 


Spring easily won first; good body, legs and feet, a clean 
made dog. Faulty in nose, head and tail. 


SKYE TERRIERS, 


Correctly placed. A fair prick-eared specimen won, followed 

by a drop-eared one, too soft in coat. 
HARD-HAIRED TERRIERS. 

Tam Glen is a fair specimen of the Die Hayd terrier; with 
more terrier character in head he would be a good one. The 
second prize winner was not hard-haired and therefore not 
entitled to mention. 

PUGS. 

There was only one for competition. He hasa fairmask and 

a good tail and is of nice size, but the color is not the thing at 


all. 
TOYS. 


Only one competed, a black and tan, good in coat, but faulty 
in markings, color, head, ears and loin. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Were a wretched lot, unworthy of notice. 


Following is a list of the 
AWARDS. 


Class 1. Mastiffs, Dogs and Bitches.—1st,Chas. H. Mason’s Nevison 
fawn, 4yrs., Gurth—Jino; 2d, Wm. Wade’s Tiny, fawn, 22mos., im- 

orted. High com., Wm. Wade’s Europa, fawn, 13mos., Taurus IT.— 

inab II. Com., K. L. Miller’s Prince, tawny, 8yrs., Prince—Duch- 
ess. 

Class 2. Rough-Coated St. Bernards.—ist, withheld; 2d and very 
high com., R. A. Newhouse’s 2, tawny, ‘~~ Grand Duke— 
sate Monk. High com., J. rtin’s Will E. glish, 2yrs. 8mos., 

co ; 

Class 3. Smooth-Coated St. Bernards.—ist, E. B. Stuart’s Bishop, 
orange, white and tawny, 2yrs. 4mos., Rosseau—Brunhilde. 

Class 4. Newfoundlands.—ist, Chas. H. Mason’s Mayor of Bingley, 
b5yrs., Sam—Fly; 2d, P. Ahearn’s Ponto, black and white, 8yrs., . 

igh com., T. G. Slaughter’s Tony, black, 1lmos., Carlo—Lucy. 

lass 5. Greyhounds.—1st, Dr. K. F. Keller’s Dash, black, : 2d, 
Geo. W. Morris’s Countess Fleet II. 2 black, 8yrs., Prin untess 
Fleet. Com., C. J. Rosenham & Co.'s Gyp, gray, dyrs. 

Class 6. Champion English Setter Dogs.—No entries. 

Class?7. Champion. SetterBitches.—ist, D. Bryson’s Peep 
0’ Day, white, black and tan, 44yrs., Gladstone—Clip. 


















Benedict and Hornell Bonanza represented the field spaniels, 
Benedict winning with a good dealin hand, He stands on 
good legs and feet, and has plenty of length of body, also a 
nice flat coat; he is, however, plain in the face, stands a trifle 
high, and carries his tail too gaily. Hornell Bonanza is —e 


Class 38. Champion Fox-Terriers, Dogs,—1st, R. Gibson’s Fennel, 
white and tan, 2yrs., Spice—Bloom. 

Class 34. Champion Fox-Terriers, Bitches.—1st, Fred. W. Fleck’s 
be . white and tan, 4yrs. 4mos., ‘ linchy—Suss. 

ass 85. Fox-Terri-rs, Dogs.—ist, R. Gibson’s Belvoir Jim, white, 
blaek und tan, lyr., Spigot—Lillg. 

Class 86. Fox-Terriers, Bitches.-—-ist, R. Gibscn’s Ruby, white and 
tan. 4yrs., Viper—Judy; 2d, N. T. Harris’s Victor, white and tan, 
4yrs,, Joe—Lassy; Com., Thomas J. O’Neal’s Judy, white, black and 
tan, 20mos., Teney—Teenie. 

Class 87. Fox-Terriers, Puppies.—Prizes withheld. 

Class 38. Collies, Dogs.—1st, Thomas H. Terry’s Robin Adair, red, 
sable and white, 2yrs., Cliff—Tyne; 2d, G. L. Abrahams’ Warren, 
black and tan, 2yrs. 

Class 3y. Collies, Bitches.—1st, George L. Abrahams’ Fanny, black 
and tan, 2yrs.; 2d, Thomas H. Terry’s Lass 0’ Gowrie, sable, 4yrs.. 
Toss—-Lassie. High com., James Watson’s Flyaway, sable and 
white, 3yrs., Rex—Flora, and George E. H. Gray’s Juno, black, white 


and tan, Warren—. 
Class 40. Collies, Puppies.—1st, Thomas H. Terry’s Bellema, black, 


tan and white, 1imos.. Marcus—Flame. 
Class 41. Bulldogs.—ist, J. F. Taylor’s Young Duke, white, 2yrs., 


er e 

Jass 42, Bull-Terriers, Dogs or Bitches.— 1st, George W. Moore's 
Spring, white, 2yrs., Sefton—Bess; 2d, William Patterson’s Rover, 
white and buff, 6yrs., Paddy—Nellie. . 

Class 43 to 45, No entries. 

Class 46. Skye Terriers.—ist and 2d, John W. O’Connell’s Wallace, 
blue, 3yrs., and Don, blue, 3yrs. 

Class 47. Hard-haired Scotch Terriers.—ist, John H. Naylor’s Tam 
Glen, dark gray, 13mos., Wallace—Flora; 2d, Mrs. August Markolf’s 
Rosa, gray, 2yrs., imported. High com., John H. Naylor's Prince 
Charlie, silver, 2yrs. Com., Mrs. August Markolf’s Prince, gray, lyr., 
tenarel: Sep. 

Class 48. Irish Terriers.—No entries. 

Class 49. Yorkshire Terriers.—ist, 2d and very high com., Scott 
Newman, Jr.’s Tody, silver gray and white, 2yrs., Dan—Beauty; 
Tiney, iron gray, 5mos., Dan—Beauty, and Dude, silver, lyr., Dan— 
Beauty. 

Class 50. Cnanuies Pugs.—No entries. 

Class 51. Pugs, Dogs.—1st, Mrs. K. L. Miller’s Jumbo, gray and black, 
2yrs. 

"Class 52. Pugs, Bitches.—No entries. 

Class 58. Toy Terriers.—Ist, Scott Newman’s Nip, black and tan, 
3yrs, 

Class 54. King Charles, Blenheim and Japanese Spaniels.—No en- 
tries. 

Class 55. Miscellaneous.—Equal ist, Scott Newman’s Cap, Dalma- 
tian, 2yrs., J. H. Kraft’s Music, harrier, black, white and tan. 34yrs., 
Lee—Kitty, aud W. P. Frey’s Governor, SPECIAL. 


COLLIES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

It was with pleasure I read Mr. Harston’s communication to 
your paper on the above subject, and it was very gratifying 
to find what a good opinion he held of my own collie dog, 
Lorne. 

In following Mr. Harston’s lead, and sending you a few 
further remarks on collies, I do so without wishing in any way 
to question the judging of collies at the London show. Wo far 
as my own dog was concerned, I was not much surprised that 
Mr. Mortimer witbheld the champion prize. Indeed it was 
courting defeat to show Lorne in such coat and condition, for 
though it 1s generally understood that allowance is made 
when a dog is shedding his coat, it is very difficult for a judge 
to properly gauge this, unless he has had some previous 
acquaintance with the dog in question, which Mr. Mortimer, 
in the case of Lorne, had not. : 

But it is on thet of dog we should encourage that I wish 
to say a few wor And without intending any disrespect 
to dogs like Marcus, and Chieftain, which, in _sonie respects, 
are to be admired, I most cordially agree with Mr. Harston 
that it is not dogs of their stamp we ought to try and breed. 
The collie is, or should be, essentially a worker—a dog capa- 
ble of covering a great deal of ground very quickly and with 
the minimum of fatigue. To this end, a well knit, lithe, sym- 
metrical body is necessary, while in order that he may be 
protected from the cold or mist of hilly districts, the collie 

uires a coat of a woolly texture, almost impervious to 
rain. But because it is a necessity that heshould be well clad, 
it does not follow, as Mr. Harston forcibly puts it, that he 
should have ‘‘a great thick, twisted door mat sticking out so as 
to make it impossible for him to work,” Such a coat as that 
worn by Chieftain or the late champion Marcus would bea po 
itive incumbrance to its wearer, even in dry weather, and 10 
wet would become so heavy with rain and mud as to exhaust 
the dog and render him unfit for duty; with 1 er a coat he 
could only lie all day:in a fog on a mountain side, for he would 
be too exhausted climb it. Under such conditions the 
thicker the coat the better, no doubt. Dogs like Driver or 
Lorne, more actively built, and lighter clad, are practically 
po a and would simply run such heavily coated. dogs 
° legs. 

As to the color of the collie, opinion will slwaye differ, and 
the rule laid down by Stonehenge. ‘of black and tan without 
much white,” is, so far as England is concerned, well nigh ex 
ploded. As Mr. Harston says, sable has.of late been the por 


ers ; 
Zara Bev 
_[Nov. 8, 1883, 
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first to. The 
pe in Vero Shaw’s work on the dog, is to my mind the pic- 
of a truly active, graceful, -coated collie, the only 


fault being the eye, which, instead of being small and oblique, 


minent and staring—possibly an artisticerror. That 
: os of dog to which have always endeavored to breed, 
and continue to do, whether success on the show bench 


be achieved or not. 


E 
& 
& 


like Marcus and Chieftain will be found useful for im- 
i coat of many collies, and to this end 
may be encouraged, but beyond this I should be sorry to 


pro ing the sparse, open 
sco vhean become popular. Frep. W. ROTHERA. 
SrmcoE, Ont. 

NEW ORLEANS DOG SHOW. 


a* has been decided to give a 


an oO ity for owners of dogs 

take 

Special prizes will be given to the winners in the field trials. 
As this is the first e 


for the sale of dogs. 
Th 


e Exposition Hall which has been engaged for the show 
is well adapted for the purpose, and everything will be done 


to make it a grand success. 


The railroad and anpress companies have all been written 
acilities, and due notice will be given 


to asking for the usual 
of the replies. 


Major Taylor has consented to act as judge of setters and 


pointers. 


Entries close on the 10th of December, and prize lists can be 


obtained from 
CHARLES LINCOLN, Superintendent Bench Show. 


New ORLEANS, La. 


FIELD AND WATER SPANIELS. 


“Of Spanels first I mean to speake, for they begin the glee 
Who,being once uncoupled, when they feel their collars free, 


In raysting wide about ar raunge with cheerful heres to ground, 
oO D 


Tosee where in the champion may some lurking fowle be found 
Asport to vew them stir their sterns in hunting to and fro, 

And to behold how nature his power in Spanels sho. 

What merrier musicke can you crave, what note but half so good, 
As when the Spanels crosse the ronne of Feasants in the wood.” 


Ts is my favorite breed of dogs; whether to shoot to, or 
as companions, there is nothing in canine form [ prefer to 
the spaniel, and he exhibits that affection and love for his 
master beyond all other breeds that makes him the general 
favorite he is. Great attention, since dog shows have become 
some 
very beautiful specimens are now exhibited, and year by year 
gaining ground. 
that more attention were paid to the development of his 
y him for 
sportsmen have been prejudiced against field 
trials for pointers and setters, but for all that I think they are 
bound to admit that very great improvement has taken place 
in those breeds since their introduction, and I believe that 
trials properly organized and conducted for spaniels would 
have a like result in their case; at all events, breeders would 
have something to look to beyond beauty, which is all very 
well, but I would a great dealrather have an ugly good dog 
fear, many 
are. There is no sort of doubt that the introduction of the 
battue into this country, and the consequent large head of 
game which this ——- of shooting requires, has done more 
aws into disrepute than anything else; but 

to go into this subject would be rather outside of my project 
ave also 

done more to cause the neglect in the breeding of spaniels, in 
into coverts swarm- 
paniels of all breeds 
have fallen gradually out of use, as biped beaters are the only 
ones which can be made use of in coverts teeming with game 
of all kinds, and sport—real tea of the good old-fashioned 
nglish sportsmen loved at one 

time—has become a thing of the past, as far as covert shoot- 
remote districts, and 
coverts, where it is found impossible or impracticable 

to keep up alarge head of game, the avocation of the 


general, has been paid to breeding him; and certainl 
the ee in some respects is alread 
Woul 


qualities in the field, and the points which qua 
work. Man 


than a handsome useless on®, which, I very muc 


to bring the game 
here. I merely mention it en passant; vut they 


consequence of admissibility of these do 
ing with game, than anything besides. 


and genuime kind, such as 


ing is concerned; and, except in 
wil d 


merry, busy, and cheery spaniel has for many years 


almost ceased. As aconsequence very few people, com- 
paratively, troubled about the breed,and they became mixed up 
and mongrelized to such an extent that very few pure strains 


of spaniels, even fifty years ago, were in existence; and 


had it not been for the establishment of dog shows about 
twenty-five years ago, the different breeds would have proba- 


bly died out altogether. Dog shows have done good in this 


respect, and are all very good as far as they go; but we want 
Dog exhibitors may be satisfied, but the 


something more. 
sportsman is not; he wants working qualities as well as 
beauty, with strength in a small compass, high courage, nose, 
aud steadiness. With this object in view I 
far as my humble abilities will admit, to interest my brot 
sportsmen in endeavoring to arrive at this most desirable 
end. I have bred and shot to as many spaniels as most men, 
and there is nothing which gives me greater pleasure than to 
shoot over a team of well-broken, hard-working spaniels; and 
this is not in a country where game is as plentiful as blackber- 
ries, but where you have to work hard and shoot straight to 
make a moderate bag. The pleasure of shooting does not con- 
sist, for me at least, in slaughter, but in mane scattered and 
wild game; and in the knowledge where to look for it, and 
how to counteract the natural efforts of such game to avoid 
the shooter, a greater part of this pleasure is derived; and the 
greater variety of game which falls to the gun in the course 
of the day, so much more is it enhanced. Happily, there are 
yet countries where this kind of sport may be a and 
we still have the woodcock, the snipe, and the wild duck, 
which are as free and as untamed as ever, and cannot be 
counted, fed, and preserved like barndoor fowis. 

For this kind of shooting the spaniel is still eee: 
added to which there is no more pleasant kind of shootin 
than picking up a few pheasants in outlying spinneys an 
thick hedgerows, or beating thick turnips into which birds— 
of. course, I mean partridges—have been dri@en. Most 
people think spaniels cannot be too slow and steady. Ido 
not neers with this. A spaniel cannot well be too quick, pro- 
vided he will hunt every inch of ground close to you, and is 
free from chase. 

In the Old Sporting Magazine, of December, 1815, are some 
such pertinent observations from an anonymous writer on the 
br and training of spaniels, in which the writer so 
thoroughly bears out my observations as to the neglect of this 
breed and to their scarcity, even at that date, in a pure state, 
that I venture to give the article in full: ‘‘This breed of dogs, 
from the superiority of pointers during the urst sportin 
months, and from their having been found adequate to 
= (where the covers are light) throughout the season 

of late years been greatly neglected, insomnch that the 
well-bred spaniel is now rarely to be met with; as a mene of 
this, seldom do we see a whole litter of puppies like each 
other in marks and color, nor when grown up do more 
fasirength aod courage sae Sensasiisnmine ot len 02 
{ and. . an , as 
well as eee a good cannot be.of 
will , 


of a 
a sort. It cannot be denied that in 


coat and a fine, intelligent head should be the points 
c illustration given of Mr. Shirley’s Horn- 












































and bench show of dogs in 
New Orleans, La., immediately after the field trials. The 
show will commence on the 19th of December, thus affording 
portuni running in the trials to 
the bench show and pay a visit to the Crescent City. 


ibition of the kind ever given in New 
Orleans, there is no doubt that it will prove a capital chance 


all endeavor, as 
her 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


some,nay, in many instances,arrant curs have proved excellent 
hunters, and have in every respect answered the purposes of 
the spaniel; as breeders, however, they cannot be depended 
on, Tosome of their posterity they may transmit their good 
qualities, but, as from natural causes, they must in time de- 
generate and get fond of vermin; moreover, as the appear- 
ance of them is such a discredit to the sportsman, it were to 
be wished that the pure spaniel were substituted in their stead. 
Of the few real spaniels now among us, the ew descend- 
ants of such as were formerly introduced when woodcocks 
were plentier in the western part of England, we may have 
three or four families: The yellow pied, with fine silky hair; 
the liver-colored, long-legged, sha 
spotted, round-eared, short-jointed, both peculiar to Devon- 
dave, and the coal black, with tan legs and tan spots over the 
eyes, in Cornwall, These are all snpposed to be of a genuine 
breed, because, of these sorts respectively, those which have 


they have ever borne s 
family, and because, when broken, they have resembled each 
other as respectively in their habits and ability. 


vey nes shaggy ears, seems almost extinct.” 
spaniel; for that dog, as 


chest, and blaze up the face, and generally some white feet, 


was apt to be rather hard in the mouth. 


any old breed die out entirely. 


panion, as his coat had rather a strong smell. 


coats. Very handsome, fine 
which a water spaniel should not be. 
his avocation, a water spaniel should be high on the leg. 


in a long, rough day’s work in severe weather. 
of common sense, then, if 
spaniels, let them be awa 
to nondescripts—animals com 


in them, which it is easy enough to detect. 1 is in my opinion 
that this cross of the 


of modern days is derived from, and not from the real old 
English water spaniel. At a Birmingham show some few 
years ago, the first prize in the water spaniel class was awarded 
to an animal as rough asa hedge, who could hardly see out 
for hair. He was evidentiy a cross of the Russian breed. [t 
was said the judges awarded him the prize on account of his 
immense feet, as being characteristic of the water spaniel 

roper. He certainly had legs and feet like a polar bear. The 
ast I had of the genuine breed was many years ago. He broke 
his neck when a puppy from jumping out of a window after 
a piece of paper which I flung out accidentally. He was a 
very clever young dog, and I regretted his loss much. The 
last pure bred dog of this breed which I remember to have 
seen was at a show at Ross some five or six years ago. He was 
a well-marked and good specimen, but was not noticed, as no 
doubt the judges did not recognize the breed. Except in a 
few places on the coast, where the old breed may still occa- 
sionally be found, this dog has altogether vanished. 

Of Irish water spaniels I shall not have very much to say, 
as they are not in much favor with Englishmen as a sporting 
dog; but I am inclined to believe that a cross of this dog has 
been very much resorted to by breeders in most show spaniels 
to get the length of ear for which this breed is so remarkable, 
hence the bad blood which is mixed up in nearly ali our field 
spaniels of the present day. 

I believe 1 had the very best Irish water spaniel I have ever 
seen; she was sent to me by the late Mr. Justin McCarthy, of 
Merrion square, Dublin. She had all the points of the breed, 
as described by him, in perfection, and was as remarkable for 
her beauty as she was for her extreme cleverness as a com- 
panion. She would do all soris of tricks in the house, and 
would go back miles for anything left behind; but she was of 
little use as a sporting dog from her extraordinary flighty 
temper. I had her out flapper shooting on one occasion. She 
behaved very well for a time, worked hard, found and re- 
trieved her birds well; when all of a sudden she took it into 
her head to bolt, and away she went across country as hard as 
she could tear, taking her fences like a steeplechase horse. I 
went home and sent two men after her on horseback, but it 
was some time before they found her. She had her mad freak 
out, and came home as mild asalamb. The end of this fine 
bitch was that she died in whelping. Notwithstanding her 
curious ways, she was a great favorite, and nothing I have 
ever seen could have beaten her on the bench. 


Irish water spaniels, as I have said, are very little used in 
England, for they are apt, as I have shown, to be very hot- 
headed, and often hard-mouthed; but I think this arises very 
frequently from their being early allowed to contract bad 
habits. ey are excellent water dogs, and when broken 
early and kept to work are first-rate for wildfow] shooting, 
going into the water as smooth and noiselessly as an otter; 
they have good noses, and are very entertaining and amusing 
companions; but as they are not adapted for the work of 
ordinary spaniels on account of their length of leg and ear, and 
as they can do nothing which most of our breeds of spaniels 
cannot do, and in a better way, very few sportsmen care to 
be bothered with them. That they do make good retrievers 
occasionally is not to be denied, as I had one that was as good 
and good-looking as any man need desire; but, there is always 
a but or an if getting in our way, her ears and coat were 
terribly in the way, and I had to curtail them immensely, 
which entirly spoilt her appearance. She was in the field 
everything that a retriever cases to be for partridge shooting. 
Juno was her name; I showed her at Islington and won first 
with her, and afterward sold her to a well-known exhibitor 
of the breed, and I believe that ended her career as a sporting 


dog. 
The Norfolk spaniel as a breed, if it ever existed in an 
party (which I have réason to doubt), has long been lost. He 
been described as a large com Uese and white, with heavy 
ears. I had always considered that the dog designated by the 
name of Norfolk spaniel was so called because he was bred in 
that county; but it would seem from a high authority, which 
I shall quote, that he was not even liver and white, but black 
d thet he got his name of Norfolk spaniel from 
having been bred by the Duke of Norfolk. 
Youatt says of the Norfolk spaniel: ‘‘ From a cross with the 
terrier a black and tan variety was p: , which was at 
one time cultivated by a Duke of Norfolk, and thence called 


the Norfolk spaniel. Its lar than the common s) r, 


attachment, and is unhappy and pines away when 





ared; also the liver. 



























been well broken have turned out invariably good, because 
ts and marks as indication of their 


The rough 
breed. of various colors, and the large, liver-spotted, with 


s last, I take it, was across of the old English water 
rtrayed by Youatt, was a leggy 
og, liver-colored, with a white ring round the neck, a white 


with a very curly coat, rather rough and shaggy; this old- 
fashioned breed of water spaniel was a very useful sporting 
dog, possessed of great intelligence and a good nose, but he 


Many years ago these dogs were commonly used for wild- 
fow] shooting, but have been now displaced by the modern re- 
triever; and as there is nothing that the water spaniel did 
which the present breed of retrievers cannot do, and in better 
form, too, and as the old-fashioned water spaniel is not adapted 
for ordinary spaniels’ work, I see very little use in trying to 
keep up or revive the breed, except that it seems a pity to let 
The old-fashioned water 
spaniel, from the oiliness of his coat, could bear a good deal of 
cold and wet, but was not a particularly pleasant indoor com- 
At most of our 
large shows there are classes for water spaniels, but the ani- 
mals exhibited are rarely of that breed at all; they are merely 
a variety of cross-bred field spaniels, with long ears and curly 
dogs many of them are, with good 
heads and plenty of bone; but, as a rule, they are short-legged, 

From the very nature of 

The 
reason for this is obvious, viz., that his length of leg saves him 
the labor of swimming whenever he is enabled—as we used to 
say as boys when we were bathing—‘‘to bottom it.” This in 
half-frozen water, among rushes and reeds, and at the sides of 
nds and rivers, is no little matter to take into consideration 
In the name 
rizes are to be given for water 
ed fo the genuine breed, and not 
sed of all breeds under the 
sun, and generally with a good deal of the Lrish water spaniel 


rish water spaniel is where the close- 
ness of coat and length of ear of the so-called water spaniel 
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from its master. It is more ill-tempered than the common 
springer, and if not well broken in is often very obstinate.” 

en he says that ‘‘the cross of the terrier being got rid of, or 
nearly so, the Norfolk spaniel is often a beautiful animal, and 
is much valued, although it is frequently considered a some- 
what stupid animal.” Here, then, is evidence that there was 
another variety called the Norfolk spaniel; but the breed 
called the Norfolk spaniel, of whatever color he may have 
been, has been lost, as was proved by the miserable failure of 
the attempt to form a class for them some few — since at 
one of our leading shows. I think, therefore, | may at once 
dismiss him from further consideration. 

The remarks I have made in another article on the origin of 
the setter, which will shortly appear in Land and Water, will 
equally apply to the spaniel, and, therefore, I shall have little 
to say about it here; but I look upon both of them as typical 
British sporting dogs, and I also Jook upon either one or the 
other, or both, as being indigenous to this country. Whether 
the spaniel sprung from the setter, or vice versa, it is impos- 
sible to determine; but I shall, [ hope, prove that they have 
both existed as pure and separate breeds for over six hundred 
years. I shall, in my proposed article on setters, give my rea- 
sons for thinking that they have existed in this country for that 
time as setters and as spaniels, and here I must leave the 
question. 

I think the time has now arrived when the old classifica- 
tion of spaniels into springers, cockers, and large and small 
water spaniels, requires considerable attention. The three 
breeds, from careless breeding, and the comparatively little 
use made of the spaniel since the introduction of the battue, 
and the rage for breeding large quantities of game, particularly 
ane, and the consequent shelving of the spaniel for biped 

eaters, that it is only in coverts where game is scarce, in 
hedgerows, and last, though not least, in woodcock shooting, 
where happily he can hardly be done without, that the sports- 
man shoots much game over the cheeriest of all sporting dogs 
—the merry, busy, hard-working spaniel. 

The breeds of spaniels have been, I say, so mixed that even 
now, when for over twenty years great attention and care 
has been bestowed upon the breeding of them, hardly any 
strain can be found where evidence of the water spaniel cross 
(L mean the cross of the Irish water spaniel), does not crop up, 
and that not in the coat only, but in that tell-tale spot, the 
forehead, and in the length of ear. Now, I should not object 
to the water spaniel of the old English breed as a sporting dog, 
because I think him a very exceilent, clever dog in his place; 
but the beauty of a spaniel being considered by a great 
majority of spaniel fanciers (I hate the word, but I must use 
it), to consist in length of ear, that point was and is looked to 
in breeding, to the sacrifice of many other more important 
ones in a sportsiman’s point of view; hence the general use 
which has been made of the water spaniel cross with what 
were once known as cockers and springers. There is no dis- 
tinction now between these two latter breeds; and I think it 
would be as well to class them under the head of large and 
small cockers, defining the weight of the latter to be for dogs 
not more than 25 lbs., and for bitches 22 lbs. The color might be 
liver and white, lemon, or orange and white, black and white, 
or liver, black, or black and tan; but as ip all probability 
blacks are so far established as a breed they may as well be 
= out of this list.—An Old Judge of Spaniels, in Land and 

Vater. 


THE NATIONAL FIELD TRIALS. 


rPHE fifth annual tield trials of the National American 

Kennel Club will commence on Monday, Dee. 3, at Grand 
Junction, Tenn. From what we hear regarding the dogs that 
will run, and the abundance of birds, we are assured that the 
meeting will prove to be the best that the Association as yet 
held. The first event upon the card is the Free-for-All Stake, 
open to all setters and pointers. The stake is 3500, with $250 
to first, $150 to second and $100 to third. Entries 
close Dec. 3, at 8 o’clock A. M. 


THE AMERICAN DERBY. 

Open to setters and pointers whelped on or after Jan. 1, 
1882, for a stake of $500, of which $250 goes to first, 3150 to 
second and 3100 to third. In additon to this the winner will 
receive a hammerless gun, value $200, presented by the Pitts- 
burgh Fire Arms Co., and the best pointer $100 cash. presented 
by Messrs. P. H. Bryson, Edward Odell and E. F. Stoddard. 
This stake closed March 1, with ninety-eight nominations. A 
full list will be found below—%5 forfeit with $10 additional for 
those who start. 


Entry, $59. 


CHAMPION STAKE. 


Open to winners of first in any free for all stake. The prize 
in this stake is a first-quality Westley Richards hammerless 
gun, presented by J. Palmer O’Neil & Co. Entry, $25. En- 
tries close at 8 o’clock P. M. on day of tinish of Free-for-All 
Stake. The judges are Capt. Patrick Henry, Dr. William 
—— and Capt. W. H. Key. Following is a full list of entries 
or the 
“AMERICAN DERBY: 
ENGLISH SETTERS. 
1, CounTEsS Vic.—H. Bailey Harrison, Tilsonburg, Ont., 
bitch, Jan. 8, Dick Laverack—Bell. 
2. Saxon.—W. B. Gates, Memphis, Teun., black, white and 
tan dog, April 19, Count Noble—Bessie T. 
3. LA BELLE.—W. B. Gates, Memphis, Tenn., blue belton 
bitch, April 19, Count Noble—Bessie T. 
4. Lirtte Carp.—W. B. Gates, Memphis, Tenn., black, white 
and tan bitch, April 19, Count Noble—Bessie T. 
5. Van Horne.—D. C. Sanborn, Dowling, Mich., blue belton 
dog, May 21, Count Noble—Dashing Novice. 
6. JOE BowErRs.—D. C. Sanborn, Dowling, Mich., blue bel- 
ton dog, May 21, Count Noble—Dashing Novice. 
7%. Katiz D.—D. C. Sanborn, Dowling, Mich., black, white 
and tan bitch, May 21, Count Noble—Dashing Novice. 
8. NovELTy.—D. C. Sanborn, Dowling, Mich., blue belton 
bitch, May 21, Count Noijle—Dashing Novice. 
9. FreD H.—J. Hayward, Jr., St. Joseph, Mo., black and 
white dog, June 6, Dash III. —Countess True. 
10, Lapy Fay.—J. Hayward, Jr., St. Joseph, Mo., black and 
white bitch, June 6, Dash III.-—-Countess True. 
11. PAUL GLADSTONE.—Charles Tucker, Stanton, Tenn., 
black, white and tan dog, June 19, Gladstone—Lavalette. 
12. GRACE GLADSTONE.--Chas. Tucker, Stanton, Tenn., blue 
belton bitch, June 19, Gladstone--Lavalette. 
13. LEora.—Dr. G. G. Ware, Stanton, Tenn., blue belton 
bitch, June 19, Gladstone—Lavalette. 
14. Kinc Harry.—B. T. Price, Memphis, Tenn., black, white 
and tan dog, July 18, Gladstone--Donaa J. 
15, QUEEN Bess.—B. T. Price, Memphis, Tenn., black, white 
and tan bitch, July 18, Gladstone—Donna J. 
16. SHoT.—H. M. Short, Atoka, Tenn., black, white and tan 
dog, April, Prince Laverack—Native bitch. 
17. Don Nituson.--W. F. Thurm, Lewisville, Ark., blue 
belton dog, Jan. 3, Druid—Nillson. 
18. May Prince.—J. R. Henricks, Pittsburgh, Pa., black and 
white bitch, Feb. 19, Count Noble—May Laverack. 
19. CounT GLaDsTonE.—J. R. Henricks, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
black, white and tan dog, April 25, Gladstone—Countess. 
20. CoUNTESS GLADSTONE.—J. R. Henricks, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
lemon and white bitch, April 23, Gladstone—Countess. 
21. FreD.—Benj. Machamer, Trevorton, Pa., black and 
white dog, Feb. 19, Thunder—Peggy. 
22, Sic. Benj. Machamar, Trevorton, Pa., black and white 
dog, Feb. 19, Thunder—P E 
23. Kate 8.—Benj. Machamer, Trevorton, Pa., black and 
white bitch, Feb. 19, Thunder—Peggy. 
24. Count, Jz.—J. W.. Orth, Pittsburgh, Pa., blue belton 
and tan dog, March, Count Noble—Spark. 
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25. Jerr D.—J. E. Mask, Hickory Valley, Tenn., black and 
white dog, June 3, Gladstone—Ress. 

26. BRAvo.—E, W. Condon, Houma, Pa., black, white and 

. tan dog, 6mos., pa Boge, | Lind. 
’ 27. ALICE DaLe.—W. A. Buckingham, Norwich, Conn., 
orange and white bitch, Feb. 5, Waters’s Grouse—Daisy Dale. 
28. Ros—E Date.—W. A. Buckingham, Norwich, Conn., 
orange and white bitch, Feb. 5, Waters’s Grouse—Daisy Dale. 

29. NELLIE W.—M. P. Walter, Indianapolis, Ind., blue 
belton bitch, 7mos.. Rake—Minnetta. 

30. Lapy C.—B. M. Stephenson, La Gra: 
white and tan bitch, July 11, Coleman's 
Hatchie. 

31, PEGasus.—N. Rowe, Chicago, Ill., black, white and tan. 
dog, June 15, Pembroke—Peg Woffington. 

32. CounTEss ELEANoR.—C. K. Drane, Burnside, Ky., lemon 
and white bitch, March 2, Prince Lofty—Bonny Kate. 

33. Count Lorry.—C. K. Drane, Burnside, Ky., lemon and 
white dog, March 2, Prince Lofty—Bonny Kate. 

34. GLADSTONE’s Boy.—Dr. G. G. Ware, Stanton, Tenn., 
black, white and ian dog, Jan. 10, Gladstone—Sue. 

85. Prince GLapstone.—P. H. and D. Bryson, Memphis, 
black, white and tan dog, Jan. 10, Gladstone—Sue. 

36. Lotta GLapstoneE.—P. H. and D. Bryson, Memphis, 
black, white and tan bitch. Jan. 10, Gladstone—Sue. 

37. Danret Boonz.—P. H. and D. Br yson, Memphis, black, 
white and tan dog, Jan. 10, Gladstone—Sue. 

38. DAvE B. (entered as Cannon).—B. L. Mallory, Memphis, 
black, white and tan dog, July 11, 1852, Coleman’s London— 
Belle of Hatchie. 

39. Dor GLapstoneE.—W. L. McDonald, Tipton, Tenn., blue 
belton bitch, July 22, 1882, Gladstone—Blaze. 

40. SHADow II.—S. Worthington, Glenora, Miss., lemon and 
white bitch, May 15, 1882, Gladstone—Shadow. 

41. NELLIE IL.—-S. Worthington, Glenora, Miss., black and 
white bitch, April 9, Count Noble—Nellie. 

42. Maipen.—E. S. Wanmaker, Elmwood, N. C., blue belton 
bitch, Feb. 25, Darkie—Rosy Morn. 

43. Countess Housr.—J. H.Trezevant, Houston, Tex., black, 
white and tan bitch, Aug. 10, Gladstone—Juno. 

44. Lapy Nosie.—E. Odell, New Orleans, La., black, white 
and tan bitch, April 9, Count Noble—Nellie. 

45. NELLIE B.—E. Odell, New Orleans, La., black and white 
bitch, Feb. 6, Rake—Meg Merilies. 

46. Princess Teck.—Geo. C. March, Sycamore, Ill., black 
and white bitch, Druid--Princess Draco. 

47, Cot. THUNDER.—G. A. Seaman, Marysville, Kan., biue 
belton dog, Jan. 11, Thunder—Moll. 

48, PRIDE oF Drxre.—C. E. Wallin, Montgomery, Ala., blue 
belton dog, May 26, Gladstone—Countess Druid. 

4¥, Countess C.—I. Yearsly, Jr., Coatesville, Pa., black, 
white and tan bitch, March 24, Dashing Lion—Armida. 

50. San Roy.—H. H. Matlock, Riceville, Tenn., lemon and 
white dog, March, Count Noble—Spark. ; 

51. DasHine Lincoitn.—A. G. Sloo, Vincennes, Ind., blue 
belton dog, July 22, Dashing Monarch—List. 

52. Count Nick.—A. G. Sloo, Vincennes, Ind., white and 
black dog, June 27, Count Wind’em—Novel. 

53. RusH GLADSTONE.—J. M. Avent, Hickory Valley, Tenn., 
black, white and tan dog, July 18, Gladstone—Donna J. 

54. Poarter.—J. M. Avent. Hickory Valley, Tenn., black, 
and white dog, June 3, Gladstone—Ress. 

55. Beauty G.—L. F. Patterson, Bainbridge, Ga., black and 
tan bitch, Jan. 13, Coin—Beauty. 

56. GAMBETTA.—E. S. Carr, M. D., Gallatin, Tenn , black, 
white and tan dog, July 22, Gladstone—Blaze. 

57. Granp Bounce.—E. 8S. Carr, M. D., Gallatin, Tenn., 
black, white and tan bitch, July 22, Gladstone—Blaze. 

58. Lucky-Stonre.—R. M. Boyd, Racine, Wis., black, white 
and tan dog, March 12, Gladstone—Flossy. 

59. Dan Royau.—J. W. Renfroe, Atlanta, Ga., black, white 
and tan dog, Jan. 22, Prince Royal—Vic. 

60. Froy.—Wm. Bowles, Jr., Memphis, Tenn., black, white 
and tan bitch, April 29, Pride of South—Juno Jr. 

61. No NaME.—Wm. Bowles, Jr., Memphis, Tenn., black, 
white and tan bitch, May 10, Gladstone—Juno. 

2, Jim.—Will Davidson, Niagara, Canada, black ticked 
dog, July, Beacon—Fly. 

63. FAULTLEss.—C. H. Raymond, New York, blue belton 
dog, June, Count Noser—Maple. 

64. Mister E.—C. H. Raymond, New York, orange and 
white dog, May, pedigree not given. 

65. BRANDY Puncu.—C. H. Raymond, New York, orange 
and white dog, April, Brandy—Lemonad>. 

66. Sam i1V.—Edward Armstrong, Gnosmont, England, 
liver and white dog, Jan. 7, Diamond--Slut IT. 

67. Fan.—Edward Armstrong, Gnosmont, England, liver 
and white bitch, Jan. 7, Diamond--Slut IT. 

IRISH SETTERS. 
68. MIKE.—F. B. Law, Chicago, Ill., dog, Feb. 26, Elecho— 
Rose. 
69. Bippre.—Sidney Law, Chicago, Ili., bitch, Feb. 26, 
Elcho—Rose. 

70. Brsstr.—W. H. Knight, Chicago, Ill., bitch, Feb. 26, 
Elcho—Rose. ; 

71. Tara.—G. J. Gould, New York, dog, 5mos., Spy— 
Shipley’s bitch. 








e, Tenn., black, 
ndon—Belle of 









POINTERS. 

72. Primrose.—R. T. Vandevort, Pittsburgh, Pa., liver and 
white bitch. Oct. 2, Don—Luck. 

73. Luck’s Basy.—R. T. Vandevort, Pittsburgh, Pa., liver 
and white bitch, Oct. 2, Don—Luck. 

74. Mason Croxtetu.—L. J. Pettit, Milwaukee, Wis., liver 
and white dog, April 13, Croxteth—Lass. 

7. Don QurxoTre.—F. Huntington, Memphis, Tenn., liver 
and white dog, March 20, Pat. Cleburn—Mag. 

76. Tony Faust.—C. B. Rhodes, Moberly, Mo., liver and 
white dog, July, Faust—Musette. 

77. STARTLE.—Elliott Smith, New York, lemon and white 
dog, Aug. 30, Rab—Minnie. 

78. Prive.—S. Worthington, Glenora, Miss., liver and white 
dog, Croxteth—Royal Fan. 

79. Rain Bow.—E. Odell, New Orleans, La., liver and white 
dog, Aug. 16, Bow—Roxie. 

80. Lapy Bow.—E. Odell, New Orleans, La., liverand white 
bitch, Oct. 12, Bow—Tick. 

81. STEEL Bow.—E, Odell, New Orleans, La., lemon and white 
dog, Oct. 12, Bow—Tick. 

82. Strinc Bow.—E. Odell, New Orleans, La., lemon and 
white dog, Oct. 12, Bow—Tick. 

83. DgEE.—W. E. Hughes, St. Louis, Mo., liver and white 
oitch, Feb. 20, Croxteth—Trinket. 

84, Darsy.—W. E. Hughes, St. Louis, Mo., liver and white 
bitch, Feb. 20, Croxteth—Trinket. 

8. Lapy.—E. C. Sterling, St. Louis, Mo., liver and white 
bitch, Feb. 20, Croxteth—Trinket. 

86. Lean.—E. C. Sterling, St. Louis, Mo., liver and white 
bitch, Feb. 20, Croxteth—Trinket. : 

87. Brucu.—T. W. Sterling, St. Louis, Mo., liver and white 
dog, Feb. 20, Croxteth—Trinket. 

88. KaTE.—T. W. Sterling, St. Louis, Mo., liver and white 
bitch, Feb. 20, Croxteth—Trinket. 

89. Don Ros.—W. H. Robinson, Wabasha, Minn., liver and 
white dog, Oct. 20, Don—Gipsey. 

90. Ciirton.—M. Parker, Memphis, lemon and white dog, 
March 20, Bow—Belle of Memphis. 

91. Lapy Bow.—M. Parker, Memphis, liver and white bitch, 
March 20, Bow—Belle of Memphis. 

92. REGENT.—E. Orgill, Brooklyn, N. Y., lemon and white 
dog, April 3, Rocket—Belle. 

93. Rusu, JR.—E. Orgill, Brooklyn, N. Y., lemon and white 
dog, Sept. 22, Rush—Nan. : 

94, NELLIE.—J. Heron Crosman, New York, lemon and 
white bitch, Feb, 19, Sensation—Lill. 





95. Bancor.—E. B. Downing 
white dog, July 11, oe, 

96. Not Namep,—J. H. Kraft, New Albany, Ind., orange 
and white bitch, Texas Bow—Flight. 

97. Kine Bane.—W. B. Stafford, Brazil, Tenn., lemon and 
white dog, J yt Bang—Jean. 

98. DraB.--Edward Armstrong, Gnosmont, England, liver 
and white bitch, Feb. 3, 1882, Bang II.—Jane. 


THE KENNEL HOSPITAL. 
IV.—THE SYMPTOMS OF DISEASE. 


_— detect disease requires us to appreciate the nonin of 
the signs or symptoms by which it is made evident. The 
owner of a dog, if he take more than a casual interest in his 
companion, ought in many cases to be able to notice signs of 
some departure from health much earlier than would a pro- 
fessional man, strange to the animal. He should notice a 
change, although he might not correctly estimate its import. 

A dog in health has certain habits and manners, likes and 
dislikes, wants and requirements which are exhibited daily, if 
not hourly. Any change in these is not necessarily a sign of 
disease, but it may be, and therefore should not be overlooked. 
By itself it may be of little moment, but considered in con- 
junction with some other sign, developed later, it may be of 
the very greatest importance. Puppies have a natural ten- 
dency to tear things, and their doing so is no sign of disease. 
Adult dogs developing a similar saner is a change of habit 
suggestive of some departure from health; it may be merely 
a sign of some gastric irritation, or it may be a premonito 
symptom of dangerous illness, such as rabies. All animals 
when ill shun observation, and separate themselves from their 
fellows. A cow or a sheep in a field, standing away from the 
rest of the herd or flock, is significant of something wrong; so 
also is a dog in a kennel that keeps itself separate from the 
others. A dog ina house shuns observation by hiding in cor- 
ners or under articles of furniture; this or any other departure 
from his usual habits should be treated asa sign of some bodily 
ailment. ; 

The attitudes and movements of dogs are also important 
signs of health or disease. The manner in which he stands, 
sits, or lies down, is sometimes absolutely indicative of certain 
diseases, and at all times of importance in directing attention 
to his condition. A dog standing with the head raised and 
nose protruding is suggestive of some affection of the throat; 
while one which stands with his back arched is indicative of 
abdominal pain. Some dogs habitually lie on their stomachs, 
with forelegs extended and head between them resting on the 
— Such a position is, however, always met with in pain- 

ul conditions of the stomach: and when seen as a changed at- 
titude should be noted as a symptom of disease. The move- 
ments of dogs render evident all kinds of lameness. They are 
also significant of other departures from health. When a dog 
refuses to come down stairs, or does so with difficulty, we 
suspect rheumatic affection of the muscles of the shoulders. 

When he refuses to go up stairs, to jump on his bench ora 
chair, or when he does these things with difficulty, we suspect 
something — with the back or hind legs. 1t may berheu- 
matism, it may be approaching paralysis, or merely some in- 
ury. 

' ¢ dog avoids all movements when his chest is sore from af- 
fections of the lung, when he is weak and exhausted, or when 

some febrile disease has attacked him. Erratic movements 

are seen in cases of blindness and disease of brain; defective 
movements in paralysis; convulsive movements in cases of 
poisoning, in fits due to teething, to worms, or to epilepsy. 

Abnormal movements of parts are seen in cases of St. Vitus’s 

dance, affecting the head, the limbs, or even the whole body. 

Scratching is a movement indicative of irritation of the skin, 

and this may be due to numerous causes. Pawing or scratch- 

ing the ears is seen in disease of those organs, and toothache 
is evidenced by pawing the mouth. Pawing the mouth is also 
seen in two very different conditions—one when a bone or 
other intruding substance has stuck in the teeth, the other in 
case of rabies, when the thick viscid saliva hangs about the 
tongue and cheeks, causing the dog annoyance. Barking, 
howling, crying. and groaning are all at times signs of dis- 

—_ though seldom more than indications of pain or discom- 
ort. 

Every material substance has certain physical properties by 
which it is made known to us through one or more of ‘‘the 


digestion would not take place, and further com cations, 
would result. Excessive thirst is usually a sign of irritation, 
of the stomach; but it may also exist as aa aesnaeenent of 
some drain on the system, such as is caused by ent. action 
of the kidneys or bowels. . 

The ee ee ee evidence of its action 
by the beating of the by the flow of blood through 
the vessels which we feel under our when we take ¢ 

ulse. The best place to feel the pi of a dog is at the 

emoral artery, which runs down the inside of the h. The 
ag of a dog numbers from 80 to over 100 beats in a minute, 

ts frequency is not asymptom upon which much reliance 
can be placed as was pointed out long since by Blaine. Its 
character, however (i.e., the feel of the artery under the finger 
—whether it is hard or soft, smallor full), is of assistance, as 
is also the frequency when compared with the number per 
minute previously noted. ‘The pulse in health should beat 
regularly; in disease it sometimes shows a long pause at every 
fourth or fifth beat, and sometimes a variation in the rapidity 
of the beats occurring many times in aminute. The action of 
the heart gives rise to sounds which are best heard on the left, 
side just behind the elbow. 

The respiratory system gives evidence of its action bya 
steady rhythmical movement of the flanks and sides during 
expiration and inspiration. As air enters and leaves the lungs 
certain sounds are caused which can be heard by applying the 
earto the chest. These sounds vary in disease, but the variation 
requires considerable technical skill to appreciate it. Any one, 
however may notice the movements of the chest and flank. 
Continuous increased respiratory movements are seen in in- 
flammation on the lungs, but they are seen also in many other 
conditions. Panting in dogs is readily induced by pain or 
excitement, and is not so indicative of chest affections as it is 
in larger animals. Asarule expiration and inspiration go on 
without any very apparent sounds. When, however, any irri- 
tation of air passages exists we have sneezing and coughing 
set up. Sneezing is a symptom of irritation contined to the 
nose and head. Coughing is a yuo of irritation of the 
throat, when short and sharp; of the larger air passages 
and windpipe when more prolonged, as in what is called 
husk or hoosey coughs; but short, catchy, and subdued when 
caused by disease of the lungs. The digestive system gives 
evidence of its action by the way in which food is taken into 
the system, and there deprived of its nutritive materials, 
while the indigestible portions are passed regularly through 
the bowels. Vomiting is evidence of some irritation of stomach, 
not necessarily of disease. Continuous vomiting is indicative 
of disease, which may be due to some irritant in the stomach, 
to disease of the organ itself, or even to disease of the intestines. 
Vomiting may be caused by irritation of the throat, and it is 
no uncommon thing to hear.of a dog coughing until he is sick. 
The action of the bowels may be excessive—diarrhoea; it may 
be defective—constipation. Want of action in the bowels may 
be due to mechanical obstruction by hardened excrement, or 
by foreign substances, such as bones, nails and calculi, or it 
may be due to want of nervous power. 

The excretory organs may become diseased, and then we have 
either increased or decreased flow of urin. The state of the 
organs is very apt to be overlooked. Their action is, however, 
most important, as somewhat similar symptoms are induced 
by morbid conditions of very different parts, e.g., of the kid- 
ney, the bladder, and the canals leading from them. 

There is just one more symptom of disease in dogs I must 
mention, i.e., oe of the nose. The condition of the nose is 
as indicative of health or disease as is the tongue in the human 
subject. In all febrile diseases the nose becomes dry, and in 
nearly all serious disturbances of the digestive organs. 

The = of disease I have mentioned are to every one 
signs, but they are indications only to those able to interpret 
them. Their recognition, however, is the tirst ve toward 
understanding them.—Fellow of Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, in Land and Water. 


























































































HORNELL SPANIEL CLUB.—Mr. J. Otis Fellows, pro- 
o— = bane 9 S +o = a A cuecnee ant 
five gateways of knowledge”—the eyes, ears, nose, touch| In his kennel to Mr. Geo. Leavitt, Jr., Boston, Mass. e 
or mae. he animal body eaebsenn as well certain | price, we understand, was $2,000. Mr. Leavitt has some fine 
definite proportions, and all the larger animals a bilateral | Spaniels, and the club will receive from England soon a dog 
symmetry, i. e., each half of the body is of the same | by the celebrated Obo out of Nellie. It is the intention of the 
form as the other. Any deviation in form of one side of | club to keep up their reputation, and, if possible, to add to it. 
the body from the other should attract our attention, and will 
generally be found to constitute disease. Thus we detect the 
swelling of an injured limb, the presence of an abdominal 
tumor, or the wasting of muscles. Each part of the body has 
a natural form, position, size, color, density, odor, and tem- 

erature, alterations of which may be signs of disease. The 



















KENNEL NOTES. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Kennel notes are inserted in this column free of oe. To msure 
publication of notes, correspondents MUST GIVE the following par- 
ticulars of each animal: 

















orm, position, and size of parts are altered in fractures and dis- | 4 Color 6, Name ‘and -vasidenes of came 
locations of the limbs, in cases of dropsy, in wasting diseases, | 9° Breed. ’“puyer or seller. [ 
and many other conditions too obvious to need specifying. The | 3. Sex. 7. Sire, with his sire and dam. 
color of parts is altered to excessive redness in inflammation, | 4 8. Owner of sire. 






. Age, or 
5. Date of birth, of breeding or 9. Dam, with her sire and dam. 
of death. 10. Owner of dam. 
All names must be plainly written. Communication on one side of 
paper only, and signed with writer’s name. 


NAMES CLAIMED. 


ee See instructions at head of this column. 

Waverly. By Mr. C. E. Osborne. Stepney, Ct., for black and fawn 
collie bitch, whelped ee 12, 1883, by Tam (Tam O*Shanter—Maggie) 
out of Sly (Laddie, Jr.—Nellie). 

Montrose. By Mr. C. E. Osborne, Stepney, Ct., for black and tan 
collie dog, whe June 9, 1883, by Oscar IT. (Oscar—Fanny) out of 
Gypsie (Shep—Collie). 

ede Gay. ByMr. J. W. Hopkinson, North Granby, Ct.. for white, 
black and tan ticked beagle bitch.whelped April 16, 1883, by Ringwood 
(Ranter—Beauty) out of Bunnie Sanger teat), 

Flash. By Mr. Forrest W. forbes, Westboro, Mass., for black and 
white cocker spaniel dog, whelped April 20, 1883, by Snipe (Captain— 
Nellie) out of Althia (Brush II.—Cute). A 

Lucretia. By Mr. Forrest W. Forbes, Westboro, Mass., for iiver, 
with white on breast, cocker spaniel bitch, whelped May 1, 1883, by 
Snipe (Captain—Nellie) out of Cute (Sam—Flora). ; 

Larrie and Lennox. By Mr. Fred. W. Rothera, Simcoe, Ont., for 
black, tan and white collie dogs, whelped Sept. 16, 1883, by his Lorne 
out of his Lassie. ‘ 

Leila, Lorna, Lottie, Lisa, Lone and Liza. By Mr. Fred. W. Roth- 
era, Simcoe, Ont., tor black, tan and white coilie bitches, whelped 
Sept. 16, 1883, by his Lorne out of his Lassie. 

Vallkill Joe and Wallkill Bob. By Mr. Archibald Gordon, Middle- 
town, N.Y.. for liver and tan and black and tan spaniel dogs, whelped 
July 31, 1883 (Hornell Dandy—Vic). 

Wallkill Maude and Wallkill Blanche. By Mr. Archibald Gordon, 
Middleto®n, N. Y., for black spaniel bitches, whelped July 31, 1883 
(Hornell Dandy—Vic). : 

WHELPS. 


& See instructions at head of this column. : 

Rose. The Westminster Kennel Club’s lemon and white pointer 
bitch Rose (A.K.R. 214), Oct. 29, eight (five dogs), by their champion 
Sensation (A.K.R 217). ; 

Chica. Mr. Walter B. Peet’s (Pawtucket, R. I.) English setter bitch 
Chica (Royal Blue— Donna), Oct. 27, seven (five dogs). by Mr. J. F. 
John’s Lock. 

Gay. The Rory O’More Kennels’s red Irish setter bitch Gay, Oct. 12, 
twelve (ten dogs), by their champion Rory O’More. 

SALES. 

G2 See instructions at head of this column. 

Marco—Minawhelp. Leonberg dog, wh po nae. 22, 1883, by Mr. 
— M. Whaite, Chester, S. C., to Mr. wis M. Hall, Towanda, 


a. 
Pat O’More. Red Irish setter dog, 1 year old (Rory O’More—Norah 
O’More), by the Rory O’More Kennels, Albany, N. Y., to Mr. R, H 
Neill, San Francisco, Cal. : 
gerard i Bata fates Mas Ute 

*More—No: ; by , ‘More ' 
N.Y, to Mr. 5. M. Sanderson, New York. 


it is blanched in bloodless conditions, and it is stained other 
colors in some diseases—yellow, for instance, in certain states 
of the liver. Changes in color are not very noticeable on a 
skin covered with dark hair, but they are easily seén on the 
skin inside the arms and thighs. They are also clearlv visible 
on the Jining of the ears and on the membrane of the nose, 
lips, and eyelids. The alterations of density in parts are 
important symptoms in enabling us to determine the contents 
of any natural cavity or diseased swelling, whether the con- 
tents are air, water, or solid matters. The odor of the breath 
and skin are signs which can seldom escape notice. The breath 
may have an offensive odor as the result of diseased teeth or 
of diseased stomach. The temperature of parts varies but 
little; that variation, however, is often sufficient to enable us 
to detect the seat of mischief. Increased temperature of a 
part is evidence of inflammatory changes, and accompanies 
sprains and other injuries. Decreased temperature is not often 
met with; it is dependent upon a want of circulation, and al- 
ways accompanies death of the part from mortification. Dur- 
ing health, although the skin and extremities of an animal 
may vary afew degrees in temperature, the blood preserves 
a uniform heat, which is practically the same throughout, or 
rather within the body., This standard temperature of the 
blood, as shown by a thermometer placed for a few minutes 
in any of the natural openings of the body, is of the greatest 
value as a sign of disease. The standard temperature of 
dogs is about 102 degrees, and any rise over one degree 
is evidence of disease. The very earliest stages of fever 
are a by a rise of temperature. istemper is 
a fever, and we have thus in the thermometer a means of 
determining in the earliest stages whether the appearance of 
catarrhal symptoms is due to common cold or to the specific 
poison of distemper. 

The vital functions of animals, such as digestion, respiration, 
circulation, etc., each give evidence of their action by appre- 
ciable external signs. By changes in these we detect the ex- 
istence of internal diseases; but it is only by practice, by a 
knowledge of the anatomy and physiology of the animal, and 
by an understanding of the morbid changes accompanying 
disease, that we are enabled to decide what organ is affected, 
to what extent, and in what way. Some of the signs are so 
often met with that it is necessary to say something of their 
significance. The general wantsof the system give rise to 
two sensations—hunger and thirst—the gratification of which 
is a necessary and natural condition. ese sensations may, 
however, be so altered—so increased or decreased—as to be- 
come symptoms of disease.. A voracious appetite is often de- 
pendent not upon insufficiency of food, but upon: inability of 
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Ee a be Stee, Irish setter dog, 1 year old (Rory O"More—Norah 
Tom OMOt. Dory Oitore Kennels Albany, N.Y, to Mr, Julius 


Oe San Francisco, Cal. 
. Red Irish setter bitch, 6 months old (Rory O’More— 
Maud. ory O'More Kennels, Albany, N. Y., to Prof. Samuel 


Gay). °S iiamstown, Mass. 
Gar, Red Irish setter bitch puppy Cte ere reh O’More), 
py the Rory oes Kennels, Albany, N. Y., to Mr. Geo. C. Styles, 
Burlington, : . 

Irish setter bitch pu (Rory O'More— 1 111.), by the 
gory Ovo Kennels, Mew Y., to Mr. R. T. Wilson, New 
York. 


t. Red Irish setter bitch puppy (Rory O’More—Quail ITI.), b: 
on bocy o'More Kennels, Albany, WY. to Mr. W. T. Stacy, Fert 
y, N. J. 

Amboy) lil. Red Irish setter bitch 
ven, by the = Kenneis, Al 

eo , Vermont, Ill. : 
Snapshot, Jr, ‘Lemon and white pointer dog, 4 years old (Snapshot 

_Ruby), 4 Mr. Edmund Orgill, Brooklyn, N.Y., to Mr. G. F. Jordan 

jadel 


uy age and pedigree not 
ew. Y., to Mr. sew Wil- 


. Pa. 

illic Joe and Wallkill Bob. Liver and tan and black and tan 
spaniel dogs, whelped July 31, 1883 (Hornell Dandy—Vie). by Mr. 
panibald Gordon, Middletown, N. Y., to Mr. J. H. Talbot, Sioux 
‘ity. Ia. 
Oo 0 nell Dandy—Vie whelps. Spaniel bitches, whelped July 31, 
4983, by Mr. Archibald Gordon, Middletown, N. Y., a liver and tan to 
yr. H.‘S. Hammett, R. I., and a black to the Fleetwood Cocker 
spaniel Kennel, Delhi, N. Y. 


Rifle and Crap Shooting. 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 


BOSTON, Nov. 3.—There was a large attendance of riflemen at 
Walnut Hill to-day, who took advantage of the fine day and con- 
dition, and added some good scores to their credit. In the morning 
the wind, from 10 o’clock, was tricky and difficult to contest, but in 
the afternoon it went down and the conditions were nearly perfect. 
The following are the best scores: 

Creedmoor Practice Match. 














E Burleigh......... 4444455555--45 J Stewart. .. ....... 4424444544—40 
JE Adams......... 454545545445 Richard Fabyan..... 4445434444—40 
rT ae ee 5454555444—45 DB Farrell........... 4443354445—40 
HA Smart........ 445414554544 WV’ A Dunn..... mene da 45443 13544—40 
HS Betts.......... 5455344454—43 H Davidson (mil) ....3443354543—38 
C Richards .......- 444534454441 FL Tabbitt.... . ...4543443425—38 


F W Scott (mil)... .5443445543—41 y 
Creedmoor Prize Match. 


G Warren........+. 5544445355—46 HS Parker.......... 544544544443 
DA COR eu i000 hes 455554544546 RS Winn............ 515444544443 
W Gardner......... 455545444444 C Richards........... 4444544 45—42 
EP Bates, .05523 Sead 4455444451438 J E Adams........... 4454544444 — 42 
Decimal Match. 
WE OCG is gc-vikdin bc sasine cicccapecesccss 78 710 510 8 8 9 9-81 
G@ Warren.......... oh Ne er Pree 910 510 7 8 5 8 9 4% 
OT CAPO Deo iiedic: a's bor neiewi see ege 910 8 5 9 6 4 8 6 5—70 
Rest Match. 


I 
1010 91010 710 9 10 10-9 






eG 25 hss veenrd dood ests 0 
Geary «cscs: oi 2s .. 9 910101010 910 7 10—%4 
PRS wins ongectacst .. 810 9 9 9 9101010 9—93 
Ee MMR ES gis. caidilccnabodesgeceaase 9 8 9101010 91010 8—93 
ee ID oh ctou ins 4,002 00060 008 91010 9 810 810 8 9—91 


CLEARFIELD. Pa., Oct. 25.—The Pennville (Pa.) Rifle Team visited 
this place to-day, and shot the third match with the Clearfield Team. 
The latter won by 87 points, thus winning the contest by 255 points in 
the three matches. ‘the weather was not favorable for shooting, as 
it was quite windy and as the sun shone brightly from under the 
clouds by fitsand starts. The score was as follows: 








Clearfield. 
Ashley Thorn..........-. ..++ +++ 8111110 810 7 8 5 8~—86 
JE Harder .. ...... 812 8 911 6 8 5& 6 10—83 
AM Row........ 108 5 9 7 411 711 11-88 
DR Fullerton ......... .. 8 9 8101010 8 9 0 10—82 
WT Baia a oes nsec ce oe wenecitte 5 7 711 8 7 812 6 10-81 
Jas McLaughlin Re AE oe as 5 9 611111111 O 6 11—81 
BA Leavy isis 2 RH A: $8 510 910 7 9 6 9 5—% 
MMM Te SO ae ie 1110 4945 8 910 5—% 
AW WeGiRe cc ccccccccee. Lasse 1 8 5 8 8 910 9 9 6—%3—722 
Pennville. 
BT Hem a win aenis sos ohisnee o'e 10111010 7 91112 9 4—9% 
EW Hepburm...........0 cssceeee 911 91010 611 0 9 4~-% 
Dy MGR eo ee asec ce cwer' se 8998 9 611 8 8 7% 
CORI Sanka ce Si ratees ose 91076845 7il 8% 
ie SN ois 2 Nis one's gs renee 1149878 8 4 4 871 
MONE a pegs cere nalecieeee 7498 4710 J 5 6—67 
NAO: GUO cs sis ois cud kav tus. secs 5587675 7 4 8&6 
DP WNW os cis 5-6. cieatiegevae si 681011 310 0 4 0 860 
Win FROG es 6 oi oo oon i cesses 49890049 7 0-—5S0—635 
Summ ary 
st. 2d. 3d. Total. 
Cnr soso aod ei ete cee Secesce 665 801 722 2,188 
PONV VUIN Scape weet eso CB cae ee nes ee 588 710 635 1,933 
Pointe ie favor Of CleArilel «5... 6... ccc secccesce cccccccese 255 


ST, LOUIS, Oct. 29.—A rifie match took place October 27, between 
the Gassard Rifles and the Mound City team, the former shooting at 
the Laclede and the latter at the Temple gallery. The Gassard Rifles 
shot over a range 75 feet in length, at a one-inch bullseye, with Bal- 
lard ritles, possessing the regulation pull of trigger. and the’ Mound 
City team shot under the same conditions over a range 55 feet in 
length at a three-quarter-inch bullseye. Following are the scores: 

Mound City Club. 


i rare 11-32 12 11 11 11 11 11 12 12—114 
JRBrookes..........-. 12 12 11 12 11 12 12 10 11 11—114 
Mariin Voorhees ....... 11 12 12 12 41 12 11 10 11 12—114 
Be RUSEGI co ones aoc ss 11 11 12 11 12 11 11 11 «11 «12—113 
MB Jones...../....2..2- 11 11 11 11 11 12 12 11 10 12—112—567 
Gassard Rifles. 
Capt Gassard........... 12 11 12 12 12 12 12 11 11 12—117 
Os BUG 2g sauls os 8c 11 10 11 12 11 10 10 12 12 11—110 
BA RMR 60. .5 dese 9 9 12 12 12 11 11 11 8 9104 
| ee ere 10 11 12 9 11 11 12 10 10 10—106 
Geo Hasfurther...... .. 10 11 11 12 11 10 11 12 11 12—111—548 


Eac. man was accorded ten shots with the privilege of making 120 
Points out of a possible 120. Camp. BELL. 
WHEELING, W. Va.—Following are the scores made October 20: 
First Match. 





WOR. Nae tteen cs Séues denier seed 10 11 10 12 10 10 12 9 10 12—106 
RS Stewart. 101211 9 8 12 11 11—104 
Otto Jaeger. mera Wiese 911111111 7 9 10—100 
SOD TNS 2 cds a oiig tess fede, 91110 91012 9 11—100 
Otto Same airs eee kccss caver sge es 210 9 610 11 12 12 10 10—102 
eth COMA oie. ett doe: 9 8 11 11 11 10 12 11—100 
RE Qe ices coca aak oi ae 8 910 7 9 910 10— 94 
DONT PRONG a5 1.05 vs ein 052 oo snc g oh ok 9 910 8 8 9 lv 10— 98 
WS gs esc acess +2 stb oxtes 8 4 7111010 3 611-— 7% 
Ee B MR eee 5 5 os Scan ces 6 7 311 4 91010 8 8% 


Messrs. Martin and Brady never before shot a rifle, and with little 
practice promise to make good marksman.—O, J. 


GARDNER, Mass., Oct. 30.—Only seven shot for arecord at the last 
‘meet at Hackmatack range, under the auspices of the Gardner Rifle 
Club, The new American decimal target was used. The distance, 
%00 yards shooting, was off-hand. Out of a possible 100 points the 
following totals were made: G. F. Ellsworth 90, F. E. Nichols 89, A. 
Mathews 88. M. Atherton 87, W. Lewis 84, George Fordyse 83, G. 
Cameron 75, 

WORCESTER, Mass., Nov. 1.—There was a meeting to-day of a few 
of the members of the Worcester Rifle Association at e Grove 
Range. The American decimal target was used; shooting, off-hand; 
distance, 200 yards. Out of a possible 100 the following totals were 

le: 


7 1010 9 © 9 5 10 9 9-87 
9 910 9 8 4710 10 8 6—86 
-% 56 10 9 6 10 10 9 8 ¥Y-838 

4910 148 9 9 9 %2 
610 9 6 610 4 4 38 6-64 


GOVERNMENT SMALL ARMS.—Washington, Nov. 3.—Brigadier- 
General 8. V. Benet, Chief of Ordnance,. United States Army, has 
Submitted to the Secretary of War his report of the operations of the 
Ordnance Department during the fiscal year ended June 3, 1883. 
There were manufactured at the National Armory, Springfield, 
Mass., during the year 33,621 arms, including rifles, carbines and 
shotguns. A very large amount of work was also done in repairing, 
making spare parts, manufacturing swords and sabres and miscella- 
one supplies. The armory, General Benet says, continues to hold 
> high reputation for the superior character of its work and pro- 
‘ducts. Its believed that the three magazine guns—the Lee, Chat- 








FOREST AND STREAM. 


fee-Reece and the Hotchkiss—will be forthcoming in time to be sent 
into the field early next spring. The trial of these guns, represent- 
ing the systems of detachable and fixed magazines, will most as- 
suredly be a great value in determining on the most suitable magazine 
arm for the military service. A sufficient number of Springfield 
shotguns has been completed, and the troops west of the Mississippi 
have been supplied with them, two to a company, with a supply of 
ammunition. ese have been most acceptable to the soldier 
in the field. It is not known that any ether army in the world on 
frontier service is so well supplied with special means of acquiring 
= 34 the handling of arms while providing a variety of food by 
unting. 


NEW BRITISH ARM.—A new rifle is to be issued experimentally to 
a small — of the regular infantry of the British Army, without 
delay. The breech action isthe Martini, with some slight improve- 
ments, but with the spiral spring, which has, it seems, proved satis- 
factory, notwithstanding all that bas been said against it. The 
barrel has a boreof .40, that of the present Martini-Henry being .45. 
The new rifie has a wooden jacket over the lower part of the barrel 
to protect the soidier’s hands in quick firing. The ordinary sights, 
which have, by the way, no means of lateral adjustment, are ar- 
ranged for 1,500yds. But there are auxiliary sights at the breech 
and muzzle which extend to 2,000yds. A “quick loader’? may be 
attached to the lock. This is, in fact, a pouch containing ten cart- 
ridges, which the soldier can use much more rapidly than those 
which are in his pouch. The rifle is the same length as the present 
rene: but owing to the extension of the wood over the 
breech, and the reduction of the caliber, is slightly heavier. 


SHOOTING AT HARVARD.—Cambridge, Mass., Nov. 5.—Editor 
Forest and Stream: The inclosed slip from the Harvard Herald- 
Crimson gives the officers of the Harvard Shooting Club; just organ- 
ized, for the purpose of enabling members of the university, interested 
in the rifle or shotgun, to keep in practice during the winter: ‘A call 
forall members of the university interested in the formation of a 
rifle and shotgun club to meet in Holden chapel last evening was re- 
sponded to by about seventy-five men. Officers were elected as fol- 
lows: President, Frye, '86; vice-president, Abbot, 86; secretary and 
treasurer, Austin, '86; directors, Frye, ’8t, Russel, 87, Billings, °85, 
Goodwin, 84; committee on matches, Sartelle, Slocumb and Bradley; 
executive officers, Frye, ’86, and Ayer, ’87. Application for admission 
can be made to the secretary. It was voted to secure the use of the 
Walnut Hill range for this fall.’’—Trump. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—The Adjutant-General of the State, in a re- 

ort upon recent work on the rifle range, commends Major H. T. 

ockwell for the excellent conduct of the recent State matches at 
South Framingham. 

A board of officers is constituted to consider the recommendations 
contained in reports of commanding officers and the matter of rifle 
practice, what, if any, changes are necessary or advisable in the 
present militia law or regulations. 

The board will assemble at the State House on November 10, at 11 
_—- A. M., and will present its report on or before December 10, 
188 


To enable an exchange of the arms now in use with the militia for 
the Springtield rifle of improved pattern, brigade, battalion and com- 
se commanders will report at once the exact number of rifles on 

and and the condition of the same. 


THE TRAP. 


Correspondents who favor us with club scores are particularly re- 
quested to write on one side of the paper only. 


CLAY-PIGEON MEDALS. 


Ts following letter will explain the conditions under which the 
clay-pigeon medals for State championship team shootiag are 

awarded: 

Cincinnati Independent Shooting Club: 

GENTLEMEN—We desire herewith to offer you the clay-pigeon 
medal championship of Ohio, to be held by your club as trustee, to 
be subsequently shot for at the first State tournament to be held in 
this State, as follows: 

Team-shooting, five to a team, 10 single clay-pigeons 18yds. rise, 5 
double clay-pigeons or birds l5yds. rise, use of single barrel only; 
otherwise Ranelagh Club rules to govern, use of 5 traps screened. 
When won by any club the same shail be subject to challenge by any 
other club in the State within 12 months’ date of winning same, in a 
match similar to above, time and place to be determined by the win- 
ning club. Should the winning team lose said medal to the chal- 
lenger, then the latter shall likewise be subject to challenge, but not 
after the lapse of the above twelve months. Any club holding said 
medal at end of said twelve months shall keep same permanently 
Should the original winning club team lose the medal to a challenger, 
we will subsequently present said club with our club championship 
medal, When your club surrenders the State medal we will donate 
you a club championship medal. In the meantime, we would be 
pleased to have you shoot for same under the conditions attached to 
the latter, and which have been prescribsd and adopted by the Narra- 
gansett Gun Club of Providence, R. I., and which you will find de- 
tailed in the Forrest AnD STREAM of Aug. 2, 1883. Yours truly, 

Licgowsky Ciay-Piaron Co., per J. E. Bloom, President. 








In reference to the Chicago May tournament it is stated that the 
exact date for its opening will shortly be determined. In 5-trap 
matches only one man steps to the score—all the traps being loaded 
or set—the traps being all re-loaded after each shot; the teams being 
called successively to the score, the order being determined by lot; 
each team remaining at the score until it has finished, the members 
of the team being called to the score successively after firing once at 
single (or double) bird. 


NEW JERSEY GUN CLUB.—In your issue of Oct. 11, in publishing 
scores of our annual shoot, you very kindly added several ‘goose 
eggs” where I omitted them. Shoot No. 4 was at 8 birds. Those 
that tied for first and second prizes shot off at two birds, the rest were 
out. Your generosity in givmg the balance, two extra missed birds, 
was not appreciated. Regular monthly shoot for a cup, becoming 
the property of the one.winning it the most number of times in twelve 
competitions. Five ground traps; handicapped rises; two barrels, 
the use of the second to count half bird: 

D Hyer, 22yds...... 1 1111-5 _ Dr Bird, 6vds.% 1 1% K%-3 
1— 


H Warne, 25yds....1 111—4% Wrycoff, 25yds..446 1 
GL Wilms, 26yds. ...1 i$ 111—4% MeNeil, 22yds.. 1 $4 % 1-3% 
Hetherington,22yds1 101 1—4 Black, 25yds...0 Ow —0 


Hyer won the cup. Warne and Wilms divided second. Hethering- 
ton third. Sweepstakes—25yds. rise; 3 birds; ties, miss and out: 


I cs we Base dues Eee sit A. eae 11111106 
BS ace cannes 1111111—7 Wycof........... 110 —2 
ci cinesowade SL EL 32:22 OPM... cccece: 101 —2 
Hetherington ..... 1111111-7 Ties divided. 
Third shoot. Prize, a gold watch. Five birds: 
WEN cgccaccesss 1111111111111—18  Warne............ 11110 —4 
i asso e2c seks 1111111111111—13 Hetherington..... 110w —2 
BUN a cins's kes cdees 1111111111111-13 MecNeil............ 110w —2 
WER ccanaces ces 11111110 IE Mas occeess « -110w —2 
ke acento 11110 — 4 Cramer........... Ow —0 


Warne, Wilms and Hyer, after —— 13 straight, came to a mutual 
agreement and divided. Fourth shoot. Sweepstakes; two birds: 

awn a cun'd, . asx gant De a aitienvceexwen ‘aede 1 1 0-2 
.--1 1 1-8 MeNeil... . 
3 a Re PI Cis ne cacucexe pan 01 —-1 


y 1 0-2 
a shooting one bird each—birds having given out—ties divided. 
CK. 





WORCESTER, Mass., Nov. 1.—There was a meeting to-day at the 
range of the Worcester Sportsman’s Club. The principal event of 
the day was a match for the championship clay badge, which has 
been held for some time by H. W. er, of Marlborough. Among 
those present as guests were G. G. iddsbury. J. A. Cole, Thomas 
Andrews, Herbert Hutchinson, and John Carpenter, of Ashland; B. 
F. Johnson, A. Newton, and G. F. Cutting, of Maynard. The match 
was shot under the rules of the Massachusetts State Association. 
The badge was presented to the Massachusetts State Association by 
the Ligousky Clay-Pigeon Company. The first contest for it was at 
the last State tournament at We m, when it was won by Mr. 
_— It was then unsuccessfully contested for by Cole of Ashland, 
De hemont of Newburyport, and Ford of Springfield. The con- 
test to-day resulted as follows: 


J. A. Negus of Fall River. H. W. Eager of Marlborough. 


1st siring...1111011111—9 1iststring...111111001 1—8 
gd- * 4411111111-10 2d“ ..0001010011—4 
$4 “ '°0111111111—9 84 “ 1.1110111011—-8 
4th “ 1°1110110111—8 4th “ [71111110011—8 
Sth “ °22111010110—7 5th “ 1711111010118 

43 36 


PHILADELPHIA.—On Thursday the following score was made by 
two members of the University of Pennsylvania Gun Club; glass 
balis; 18yds. rise: 





CW ‘Taylor ..... (11014111110111101011011111100011111010000011110010—34 
L Fueletter...... 111111101111001111111111111111111110111111101101110—48 
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ST. LOUIS, Oct. 29.—The annual prize shoot of the Western Gun 
Club was held Oct. 21, the conditions being twenty glass balls, each 
shooting at two consecutively. The score was as follows: 





I rs cccececoncses 11111111101111111111—19 
Jul Siemisnkie............... 11011111111111111111—19 
Theo Siebenman............- 111119010111111111111-—18 
Wm J Hassfurther.......... 1111101111111111101 1-18 
I xcasecesiecceses 1111111110111011111 1—18 
eee 10101111111111111011—18 
Peter Labadie............... 1111111111111011611 1-18 
FE Miltenberger............ 11111111110101111101—i7 
clas Sd0ctee.s ededen 11111101111011111101—17 
eee 10111101111111111111—17 
Gustev Mrad@s............... 10111111111011011111—17 
Geo C Hassfurther.......... 10111100111111111111-17 
Wm Bauer........ -11001111011111101111—16 
| Jul J Hassfurther.... -9110110111011111111 1—16 
Theo Benecke............... 11101010111110111011—18 
x uvenuaveasvxcateud 01111110110100111111—18 
Bernhd Klaus............... 00110111111100110111—M4 
T A Siebenman.............. 10110011100111101011--18 
A) a 2 ee 1011011011011110101 0-18 
| Julius Doerner.............. 00111100011111011011—1 
Herman Heithaus... ....... 1011110101110001111 0-183 
Louis Friesleben............- 01000110111011110111-122 
0 aaa 01000111001101111101—12 
y Aer 00011110011111100001—11 

After the ties were shot oll, the prizes were awarded in the order 
named. 

The free for all sweepstakes shoot of the Excelsior Gun Club took 
placeon the 28th with the following result: 

First sweepstakes—double birds: 

PT awascascens 111411 O85 Notting........ 10101 1-4 
Weiber ......... 0011 1 1--4 Shulte........ 11111 OS 
Pohliman....... 0000 0 0-0 

Money divided between Shoulte and Shorr and Weiber and Not- 
ting. 

Second sweepstakes: ° 
NP So ddincadevina 101 0 1-8 Notting...........1 11 6 0-3 
PE odcevccecns 0101 1—8 Pohlman.... ..... 1000 1-2 
, ares 1011 0-3 

Shoot off 
ikceavercckdeedeesegesas Bet Wiis ec ccccccccsdacsen >» ae 
EE eink acid vadndens ceases 0-0 Notting............ oe 
| Schaaf wins first money; Pohlman second money. 
Ed Voight............ 1011011111—8 Theo Rick........... 0001110000—3 
P A Nolting... ...... 1011111010—7 J Berg.............. 1101111111—9 
Oe I ccadicsocet 0001010110—4 J Weiber............. 1101101111—8 
de EE Sige duisnecen 10010100014. F M Rathburn....... 1111000010- 5 
Brutenburg .......... 1111000010—5 John Shorr. ........ 1110101111—8 
Pe Midas cexocned 0101000010—3 Fred Pohlman..... ..0110100010—4 
ae WE I ana ccdeucc 0101100001—4 W Newman.......... 0001000001—2 


| Geo Schaaf........... 0110011110—6 

Berg wins gold medal; Voight wins silver medal; Nolting wins one 
box wine; Schaaf, one sack shot: Z. Fisher, one turkey; Brutenburg, 
one bex of shells; Newman, one box of cigars.—Camp. BELL. 


THE NIAGARA CLUBS.—The Niagara River Shooting Club has 
challenged the Niagara County Shooting Club to a team contest, the 
former at glass balls, the latter at composition balls. Ten men on a 
side, 20 balls per man, Card rotary trap, l6yds. rise, for a purse of 
$100. Match will take place Nov. 15, on the grounds of the Niagara 
giver Club at La Salle, N. Y. Two members of the Ball Co. have 
challenged a team of two, one from each of the above clubs. 





Canoeing. 





THE MEET OF 1884. 


R. NEIDE and Mr. Whitlock, the committee appointed to visit the 
Thousand Islands, have returned. and their report will soon be 
published. A site has been selected about four miles from Clayton, 
and a little further from Gananoque, just within the Amerian line, on 
the northeast end of Grindstone Island. There is a sandy beack on 
which the boats may be drawn up, with an elevated piateau near by, 
from which a fine view of the course may be obtained, while it offers 
a dry and healthy site for a camp. The owner of the ground, Mr. 
John Delany, whose residence is situated at some little distance, offers 
the use of the ground, and also to build a landing for canoes and 
small steamers and to supply firewood for the cost of carting. Fresh 
provisions are easily obtainable, drinking water of course is at nand, 
and the site seems in every way a desirable one. 

The Regatta Committee have completed thew report, and recom- 
mend the abolition of the distinction of senior and junior. The races 
are to be under the management of a clerk of the course, who shall 
have charge of the entries, a judge, starter and timekeeper; the classi- 
fication in use this year to remain in force, the limits of a cruising rig 
being 50ft. sail area for Class A and 70ft. for Class B. It is also pro- 
posed that the programme of races and the sailing rules be published 
together, as last year, and ‘that the races be confined to two days, 
with one day between, members being at liberty to offer prizes for 
special contests, and the committee strongly advise that when a prize 
is once fairly wou it be retained by the winner, regardless of any sub- 
—- prizes. This is a most important point, as there is neither 
rig t nor reason in depriving a man of the prize he has won after a 
fair struggle, because he subsequently wins another, as was done at 
the last meet, and there is no precedent for such action in the rules of 
any manly sport. The programme comprises nine paddling and six 
=— races, provision being made, as above, for extra races if de- 
sired. 





CRUISING INFORMATION. 


IVEN the locality, you want to know something of the character 
of the water you are about to launch outon. ‘You have decided 
on your general route and length of cruise, regulated, of course, by 
the amount of time at your disposal and the Gesirable cruising 
grounds in easy traveling distance from your home. Answers to 
these questions must be got before you start. Is the water deep 
enough at the season of cruising to float the canoe all, or nearly ail 
of the way? Are there any dangerous places—falls, rapids, dams, 
etc., to be met, and where? Can good food be got along the route or 
must provision be made for several day: between bases of supplies’ 
Is the region healthy? Can fresh water be got readily and where? 
Can the canoe be got to the starting point chosen? Can it be easily 
shipped home from the terminus of the cruise? Many more 
questions that present themselves need answers before starting, as a 
knowledge of these essentials before setting sail, obviate much un- 
necessary trouble. delay and discomfort. Of course you know from 
the general character of the water whether the paddle or sail will be 
most in use, and prepare accordingly. An exceilent way to get quite 
reliable information is to write to the post-masters of the towns along 
the way during the winter and make up from the replies a condensed 
guide for reference while journeymg trom day to day. This perhaps 
would not answer way off in the wilus, but in most cases good results 
will be obtained from a few carefully written letters to Uncle Sam’s 
officials, never forgetting to inclose a stamped envelope clearly ad- 
| dressed to yourself forthe reply. . 

Get as good a map as possible and mark on it the stopping places, 
bases of supplies, rapids, etc., as far as po-sible from information 
collected, and then don’t leave it at home when you go off. Natives 
are more apt to give reliable information; and are much more ready 
with answers, if they feel the questioner knows something of what 
he is talking about, and is explicit in his request. 

The Secretary of the Ame.ican Canoe Association is supposed to 
keep on file reports of all cruises made by members each year for 
reference in case others wish to go over the same water. How man 
such reports have been sent in to him do you suppose? Askhim. If 
every member lived up to this article of the constitution Dr. Neidé 
would have to move into a larger house than he now occupies—when 
he is at home. It would also take no end of time to have the logs 
properly marked and filed where they could be got at readily, and it 
would give the secretary too much work to attend to the corres- 
pondence such a system necessarily would involve. 

A better dnd more convenient way would be for the secretary to 
keep merely the name of the canoeist who made a cruise over cer- 
tain waters. Any one wanting information could then get from the 
secretary the name of such a man who had gone over the route or 
parts of it, laid out for his trip. The address could be found in the 
Association book, and no doubt by writing to the individual all points 
in doubt could be easily settled, for most of the A. C. A. members 
are always willing to impart information—who is not if he has any? 
—and give accounts of cruises to interested parties. 

It is always desirable to keep a log, no matter how brief, of acruise, 
noting in it the points of interest for reference in case others wish to 





gO over the same ground. The bicyclers are much ahead of the pad- 
lers in this regard. Information as to roadscan always be got by 
referring to the League of American Wheelmen’s official organ, The 
Wheel, where the local officers’ names are published, A note to the 
editor or to the Secre of the Association, will result in the name 
of the regular League official in any town or locality, from whom in 
formation can be got. 

min some way a closer relationship should exist between the m 
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. Sea to raise wonderfully fast. As we knew it would be breaking all 





to know where the experts are who can bet on themselves 
Me occasion. ‘They do not exist. make some of the 
orst blunders on record. As a yacht the boat can receive 
consideration whatever. Cut her Suet oo to reason, stow ballast 
the floor so as to cruise with a nd or two, supply air tanks 
tioat the boat when filled, and a vast improvement has 
But such a boat is not fast, and is perfectly helpless in 
sis cose of upenting tnephe of ber oot shaking. 00 207 
uenees in case of uw g ins) of her not sinking, to say 
ing of the Guneattentng farce a swam boat represents to the 
imind. But why insist upon an open boat? Through a cabin 
the forward half of the cockpit, have the latter shoal on the 
“plind”’ principle nearly, from considerations of comfort as much as 
for matedy stowage, a the beards and draw in flaring 
enough to secure working ability in choppy water, add to the 
acement for speed ia light.summer weather, abolish the baggy jib 
by splitting into double head sail, and then you have an unsinkable, 
safe, and able boat, very economical and serviceable in every respect, 
and as much of an nce upon the customary fixed -ballast 
open boat as the latter is upon the over-rig and useless sandb 
carricature. If you simply wish to occasionally “take a sail,”’ an 
care nothing for the cruising feature of the sport, an open boat er 
answer, but even then she should be perfectly safe and able, wit 
pormal crew. If you expect nothing from the boat in critical vimes, 
and ask for no real service for an outlay of money, anything at all 
jg good enough, and even a sandbag chromo will fill the bill. 
It E barely possible the Meteor sailed round the Madge when the 
vily Duncan was Oring thirty fathoms of chain through the mud to 
gcourage his expected victims. But even if a boat like Meteor 
quld sail all round the Madge one day, the latter would turn the 
tables on the other three days out of four, though comparison be- 
tween two widely differing styles of boats, built for different purposes, 
has no logical object, A catamaran will sail round the Meteor in 
certain weather easily enough, and, on Mr. Gartland’s reasoning, he 
should scout theidea of a Meteor or Lily R. in consequence, but he 
does nothing of the kind, because a better average for all purposes is 
struck in the open sloop than in the catamaran, however much the 
latter may excel upon speciai occasions. And the same reason guides 
us in our a seenpeorg for 27ft. cutters or cruisers in place of a bare 
shell, inefficient and imperfect for all but a very limited sphere of 
adaptability. ] 
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A SHARPIE CHALLENGE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Mr. R. B. Roosevelt’s letter published in your paper of date Nov. 1, 
admits distinctly that his schooner sharpie, which I built, is very near 
perfection, and that her only faults are a lack of speed to windward, 
and unsteadiness of steering in heavy weather. 

It remains, therefore, but for me to remind him and the readers of 
ForEST AND STREAM that these two fai ings, which I regard as serious 
ones, are the direct result of his refusal to let me model and rig his 
boat in a proper manner. I have for years persistently experimented 
with thig type of yacht. 5 

In the course of these experiments, nearly all the kinds of rigs in 
use have been carefully tested. The rcsult of my tials is thatI have 
adopted the Roslyn yaw) as being the safest, handiest and speediest. 

Mr. Roosevelt has sailed one sharpie schooner for two seasons, and 
even with this bad rig as a handicap against his boat, only discovered 
that she had any faults after she had been beaten, according to the 
papers, two miles in ten on a turn to windward, with one of my shar- 
pies rigged as a Roslyn yawl. 

Comment would seem to be unnecessary, but Mr. Roosevelt persists 
insaying through your columns, that he ‘‘doubts if Clapham can 
build a boat to beat his schooner Heartsease,”’ that ‘‘Heartsease is as 
good a sea boat as the style of build will admit,’ and questions 
whether yawls are faster than schooners. 

Now, considering the fact that the publishing of Mr. Roosevelt's 
crude ideas is calculated to cast a doubt on my professional knowl- 
edge, I think it but just that he should give me the opportunity to 
public'y show whether he or I be in the right. 

I therefore again invite him to sail his big schooner against my 
little Roslyn yawlin a windward and leeward race, and would sug- 
gest that the next spring regatta of the N. Y. Y. C. will be a good op- 
portunity for the test, and at the same time show up the sailing quali- 
ties of the Nonpareil sharpie as compared with other yachts. 


THoMAS CLAPHAM, 
Rostyn, L. I., N. Y.. Nov. 5, 1883. 


BOTTOM FACTS ABOUT THE SHARPIE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: L 

Every new and then there is a discussion about sharpies in your 
columns, but I do not find many records of long cruises and real work 
with that class of boat. As quite a number of persons are proposing 
to build them for Florida travel, I thought it might not be out of 
place to relate a little of my experience with a sharpie in Florida 
waters, 

Six years ago I started with a box, commonly called a sharpie, to 
cruise along the Gulf coast, and probably have spent one-third of the 
time since on board of her. She is 32ft. over all; 7ft. 4in. beam, with 
a sail area of 450 sq. ft. Hersails are of the regular leg-of-mutton 
form. The foresail is a lug, with sheets leading aft to the quarters. 
The mainsail has boom and foot stops. She has a large centerboard 
and balance rudder. On a wind she is a fair sailer, keeping along 
with other boats more by clese pointing than by fastreaching. With 
sheets lifted she is fast, as would be expected from her form. 

When her sails are perfectly trimmed, she steers easily, on or off 
the wind, works fike a top, can_ be laid-to under foresail alone, and 
will make fair time to windward under both sails close reefed or 
close reefed foresail alone. To windward she will stand moderate 
driving, and running off will carry her cloth until larger boats have 
to shorten theirs. One would say that a boat with these qualities 
and of cheap rig and build ought to be worthy of praise. But let me 
tell you that to attain them I have had to make many alterations and 
experiments, and to practice quite as much in sailing her, as a pro- 
fessional tight-rope walker does. She has never capsized with me, 
but I claim all the merit myself! 

The greater part of my gruismg has been in 50-mile stretches in 
the sounds and larger bays, but have made a few long blue-water 
trips. Among these have made trips of three months, going 400 miles 
from home, with about 300 miles of it outside. The boat hasbeen tne 
length of the State three times. Besides being in hard blows, that are 
incident to such voyages, have been in two hurricanes in large bays 
of 8 or 9 miles wide and 25 mileslong. In all this cruising there was 
not much fault to be found so long as the weather was fine, but in bad 
weather I was always disgusted. 

In case of sickness on board, shortness of supplies. or when one 
wants to catch the only mail for a week or more, a boat that will not 
go to windward in a trying time 1s likely to be unpopular with live 
cruisers. Even if it is moderate enough to work to windward, the 
spanking and sloshing about, together with the general mess inside 
the boat and the prolonged vigilance necessary to keep the whole 
affair right side up, is digusting and wearing. Parties making ex- 
tended cruises are very apt to be caught at sea in scrapes that they 
have no relish for. Therefore, I believe in having a boat that can be 
depended on anywhere. 





. My 
the channels and byways, and prefer to carry a small tender, which | be bu’ 
T have needed in many places with a sharpie, and sail big ship style, 
rather than to pole over flats one day and the next be boxing about | are great boat fanciers; they are full of theory. 
in rough water, every minute in danger of spilling provisions, cloth- | desk can ascertain the strength of a piece of white oak of agiven size 
ing and everything a few hundred 
left the lines of a yaw! in the hands of a New England builder. She | or onthe upland. If you should take him into the woods he could 
is 24ft. over all, 7ft. beam, 4ft. draft, and has excellent accommoda- | not tell a white oak from a chestnu: tree. The lawyer will tell you 
tions below. She will be safe, fast, handy to work, and will make a | where to hang your centerboard. The printer will tell you where to 
snug home. I think that a boat like the Gannet, whose lines you | step your mast. The doctor will tell you tte reason why your boat 
gave some time ago, would be a good one for Florida travel. 


case exactly. and the prolonged practical test of the sharpie b 


represents the surplus displacement at the fresh water loadliine, 
which is got rid of upon entering salt water by the vessel's rising | ali the fleet having been laid up for winter. Schooner Alarm wiil 
bodily until the smaller bulk of heavy sea water displaced shall equal | winter at Point Abino, Canada side. 
in weight the larger body of lighter water displaced by the vessel | the two fastest and most seaworthy among the smali yachts of 
when on the lakes. The area of loadline we have assumed as 43,200- i 
sq.in., then | hailing from that port, having taken second prize in the Cleveland 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


FOREST AND STREAM. 








etc., with the balance rudder, which is certainly better than one with | among the boating fraternity all the different trades, professions and 


future cruising will bedone in a deep boat. I have learned one represented. One and all can tell you just how a boat should 
t. After they have made a few trips down the harbor without 

meeting with any very serious accident they become quite salty. They 
The clerk at his 


les from home. This summer I | by figures, not knowing whether it grew in the swamp or in the swale 


} will not sail faster. The stock speculator resolves to have a yacht 
| built and superintend and dictate the construction himself, This is 
the pes reason why you see so many boats advertised for sale. 
They are Mr. Lunkhead’s productions, and so it goes on. 
The young yachtsman of the present day looks upon the English 


PENSACOLA, Uct. 29. Squip. 
[We can add nothing to the foregoing letter. It covers the whole 


“Squid” coincides in every particular with our own experiences, It 


es yor and unprejudiced statement of the facts and substantiates | cutter, eight feet wide, fifty feet long, and drawing ten feet of water, 
wha 


has all along been well known to us and to naval architects in | as anewidea, but that idea was conceived by the boating boys fifty 


general, that light cisplacement and light draft are at as years ago, when they loaded the edge of a pine barrel head with lead 
with speed to 

sions and advice of ‘‘Squid’’ are sound to the core. Nearer home the | builder of fifty years is called an old fogy. Heis expected to take a 
same lessons have been taught in the defeat of the sloop Gracie by | back seat. There is a great deal of talk about wind jammers, and 
the cutter Bedouin. Weight and draft are the most sterling attri- | skimming dishes, and flats, and sharpies, and other kinds of boating 


ndward, efficiency in a sea and safety. The conclu- | to make if stand up and carry sail, and soit goeson, The veteran 


butes a good sea boat of reliable sailing qualities can have. Without | slang, by the knowing ones. But to the experienced thereisa happy 
them you can only one the best performance just in proportion | medium. There is no necessity of sending abroad and paying a great 
as you make use of those two fundamental essentials of good design. | price to get the design of a yacht, with the expectation of getting 
To plan a good sea boat of close-winded character without weight | something superior. If you look about a little you can soon find what 
and draft is the chimera of visionary enthusiasts ard not the out- | you desire. Now, as to sailing qualities, the wind and the water are 
come of well-balanced thought and properly-applied experience. | | the same elements that they were in the beginning of creation, and 
— ——$—$___— | the men who he ahundred vears ago laid down and established 
|-certain principles for us to work from, which are nc! yet superan 
SOME USEFUL FIGURES. } nuated. The Vater is ¢. dense, rolling, powerful body, and should be 
NE cubic foot of sea water weighs 64.11lbs.; or, for practical cal- | approached by a form that presents as little resistance to it as possi- 
culatio's, 64!bs. It takes 35 cubic ft. of sea water to weigh a long | bie, and which at the same time is capable of carrying a large amount 
ton of 2,240lbs., or 31144 cubic ft. to weigh a short ton of 2,000Ibs. A | of spars and sail. It should he so modeled as to have a great deal ot 
great deal of confusion is created through the use < f long and short | buoyancy and resistance, to keep the desired position and trim. If 
tons indiscriminately. In England the long ton is used altogether. | you sail by the wind you must use as much of your draft of water as 
In America the long ton is used in figuring displacement, and among | possible, to make a good course to windward. This can only be ac 
acht builders the short ton in speaking of ballast. Until uniformity | complished by having reserved buoyancy, and erough resistance 
comes the custom the existence of two standards should always | equal to the power applied. This secures comfort and safety as well 
be kept in mind. Lake yachtsmen should know that the weight of | as speed. MEDFORD, 
sea water and fresh water compare as 1.027 to 1, sea water being [The foregoing letter comes to us from an old Massachuset:s ship 
heavier by 27 thousandths, or say by one-thirty-seventh. One cubic | builder with a life long experience. So far he has only touched upon 
foot of fresh water weighs 62.4lbs. and it takes nearly 36 cubic ft. to | the subject matter, but we are promised further inst: lments, which 
make one long ton. For the sake of simplicity 35 cubic ft. of salt | are sure to be read with interest, asthe reflections of a flourishing 
water and 86 of fresh water to the long ton are used in displacement | age in wooden sh pbuilding, the memories of which are fading fast in 
calculations of yachts. A boat, therefore, designed to displace 36 | the onward rush of time.] 
one “ sea, hs! wigronserciag hy td = _— — = the — 7 of a - - 
oatation, displace only ms. ‘To keep her at her intended boat 
line one ton of ballast would therefore have to be removed. And per OPINION OF AN EXPERT. 
contra, a boat designed to displace 35 tons in fresh water, if trans- | Editor Forest and Stream: 
ported to the sea would have to have one additional ton of ballast | I believe the yachting community fully appreciate your criticisms 
added to keep her down to the same loadline. | and judgment on yachts and yachting. If they do not express it 
Or if the ballestis to be left untcuched, and it is desired to know | openly, they tacitly acknowledge by their actions in building so many 
how much a boat will sink, or by what her draft will be increased if | cutters that they ar agree with you. Your explanation of the 
transported from salt into fresh water, the proceeding ‘s this: The | race which the Redouin lost by having the outhaul too taut and the 
displacement in fresh water will be one-thirty-jifth greater in bulk | peak too slack, was very satisfactory to any yachtsman who knows 
than that in salt. e will sink until one thirty-fitth of her salt water | anything about the practice or theory of settinga sail. Judging by 
displacement has been displaced additionally. Divide therefore the | the success of cutters in the races here and in New York waters, 
salt water displacement by thirty-five and reduce the quotient to | there is no room for doubt as to their future in America. M. 
cubic inches by first multiplying by 35. the number of cubic feet of | Boston, Oct. 29. 
salt water to the ton. and that again by 1,725, the number of cubic | Pee 
inches in a cubic foot. This product represents the additional num- CAPSIZING.—Currency was given some time age tothe very fool- 
ber of cubic inches which the given weight will displacein fresh | ish statement that cutters capsized just as eaily as flat boats, and 
water. Next find the area of the loadline plane, and divide into the | there was no difference between Grayling and Pedouin in that re- 
first found product. The quotient wiil be the additional number of | spect. If any one still entertains such an opinion let him examine the 
inches the boat will sink, or her additional draft in fresh water. Ex- | London Field for Oct. 20, which contains the curve of stability for 
ample: | the five-ton cutter Olga of racing fame. That boat does not reach 
Displacement at sea=35 tons. | her maximum stability until inclined to 104 degrees, which means an 
One-thirty-fifth=1 ton. 














| angle greater than when on her beam ends. But the boat also retains 
This 1 ton of salt water displacement=35 cubic feet=60,180 cubic | stability clear round to 180 degrees. She has a tendency to right when 
inches, represents the additional bulk of fresh water to be displaced | keel out and mast pointing for the earth’s center. The yacht could 
to bring its weight up to that of the smaller displacement w. en at | not be turned to any sngle throughout a circle, but what she would 
sea. Say the loadline plane measures 300sq. ft.=43,200sq. ins., then | still have a tendency to return tothe plumb. Such a thing as “fall- 
43,200 ) 60,480=1.4ins, ing over” and laying on her bilge and filling, is an impossibility. Olga 
Because 1.4 43.200=60,480 cubic inches to be provided for. The | is the longest, narrowest and heaviest iv her class, and also the smart- 
draft in fresh water would be one inch and four-tenths greater than | est and ablest in rough water. She 1s 33ft. loadline, 5.72ft. beam, and 
at sea. | 6.25ft. draft, with 6.4 tons of lead on her keel. Her lower sail area is 
On the other hand we may desire to know how much a vessel will | 985 square feet, or 2.76ft. per aeaare foot of wet surface. Sheis very 
rise when tra: sported from fresh into salt water. The operation is | stiff, and although so small and of nearly six beams to loadline, she 
sunilar, but reversed. Remembering the comparative weight of fresh | seems to knock about tie irish Sea with impunity. Her career is a 
and salt water, it follows that a vessel will at sea displace one-thirty- | most remarkable +ne. She was designed “scientifically’’ by Mr. W 
sixth less bulk than in the Jakes. E. Paton, a student of the Naval College at Woolwich, appeared in 





Example, same boat returning to sea: | May last, was run down and sunk in July, raised and repaired and 
Displacement in fresh water=35 tons. wound up her first year early in September, with nineteen starts, fif- 
One-thirty-sixth =0,.972 ton. | teen first prizes and three second prizes, winning $720, or one-third 


This 0.972 ton of fresh water displacement=35 cu.ft.=60.408cu.ins. | her cost. 
BUFFALO Y. C.—Yachting for this season is about all over, nearly 


The Alarm and Ajrew are 
| Buffalo. Sloop Scud, 30 tons, is the largest and best-fitted vessel 


43,200 ) 60,480=1.4in. | open match this summer. It is probable that Buffalo yachting will 


Which will be the decrease in the vessel’s draft, the same as the.in- | take a fresh lease of life next year. Things have been very dull for 
crease previously found. : 


: 2 | some time, but the example of the Canadians and clubs at American 
For fresh water the following figures are at times useful: | ports will exert a strong influence upon the people of Buffalo to 
: — oe te | figure as prominently as they ought to in the lake fixtures. 
1 cubie foetal Signi. or say 64 HELL GATE LIGHT.—Work on the electric tower on Hallet’s 
1 ewt. of water=1 8cu.ft.=11 2eals | Point is being pushed forward rapidly. The foundation is compieted 
1 ton fresh water=35.9cu.ft ~224¢als and the iron work is arriving from the contractors. The foundation 
Or the same for sea water: . oe . | for each of the four columns is eight feet square, arranged in a rec- 
1 cubie mch=.0871b | tangle forty by sixty feet. In appesrance, the tower will be like the 
1 gallon=10 27ibs.=.16cu.ft | structure on Coney Island. Total height, 250ft., with a light of 5,000 
1 cubic foot=$.2%4gals. iis | candle power at the top. Cost, about $20,000. 
| 


1 ewt. of sea water=1.75cu.ft.—10.94gals. SURF.—While many have laid by for the winter, this sturdy little 

1 ton sea water=35cu.ft.=219gals. eight-ton cutter has been doing extensive cruising every week. Her 

enti ease | owners are Corinthians of the kind who are not frightened high and 

| dry the first cool or breezy day, but propose to enjoy fall cruising 
till snow has to be shuveled from the decks. 

¢ a , MADGE.—Recent boring and close examination has shown this 

In looking over the columns of your paper I often see articles writ- | famous little “eye-opener” to be in a perfectly sound condition. This 





ON THE MODELING OF YACHTS. 


ten under the above heading, and kindred subjects pertaining to tie | news will be welcome to all, as the little craft which first knocked 
use and construction of watercraft. Now, as tais is a subject which I | over the fetish of beam and light displacement, deserves a better fate 
have been interested in for many years, I would like to make a few | than to go to ruin. 

Per es in ae oa _ the ——— and pernape, for a bene- 
fit of some of the ers of your valuable paper. By way of intro- ca alee, £4 aa 
duction I would state that I was born about sixty years ago, in the beam and 4ft. draft, has been sold to Lake Champlain. 
little town of Medford, Massachusetts, lying upon the Mystic River 
in the old Gov. Craddock mansion, upon Ship street, at the point so 
called. This antiquated structure was built in the sixteenth centur 
It has thick brick walls with 
it was used as a fort in repelling the Indians and other marauding 
forces which invested our shore at that time. This locality at the 
point was selected many years ago by several of the ship builders of 
Medford and Duxbury and other shores of Massachusetts Bay for 


LEILA.—tThis little model cutter, 18ft. loadline, 22ft. over all, 6ft. 





Answers ta Correspondents. 


four port holes-in front. We are told 





= No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 





One of the first Jenape in my deep-water cruises isa 65-mile run out- | ship building purposes, my father being one of the number employed 
side, with no harbors between points and shoal bars to cross at either | in this then ere business. From the rising of the sun until} Awnr1-Bow will oblige by sending address to this office. 
end. Generally I wait for a favorable chance, and have no trouble in | its sinking behind the western hills might be heard the chirrup of the W.R.T Washington D C.—You fail to state what breed the dog 


making the run. The last time I made it in 9 hours, with fresh breeze 
abeam from the land. But once got. becalmed about half way, at 8 
P. M., and the wind soon began to blow hard directly ahead and the 


over the barastern of us, we decided to tough it out awhile and then 
beach the boat if necessary. 

So we lay-to inshore under double reefed foresail for two hours, 
then as the weather was no worse, wore around and lay offshore 
under same sail. It was a terrible looking night, ‘‘as dark as a 
pocket,” except when the lightning flashed. We hada fresh breeze 
and several rain squalls but nothing very severe uatil 2 A. M., when 
sha Squall came on, compelling us to douse all sail and throw over 

rag. 
This Changed the wind toa point from off the land, and left us 
Th aawing Off shore in the trough of thesea. As it was too lumpy to 
think of working shoreward, we had'to anchor in seventeen fathoms, 
and “everything as snug as possible, for the seas were knock- 


ing the boat‘about very lively. At daybreak got under way with 
te d sails and stood close hauled inshore and toward our 


This time I got enongh of flat bottom boats at sea, and my crew 
vowed they would not go in one again even across a river. 

Within the two_years at least a half dozen light draft boats 
have been lost w. A 1] hands while m this run, the boats and 
bodies of the men having been found on the beach to tell the whole 
Story. Had the storm been:more severe during my scrape, it is possi- 
ble that there would have m another “‘find’’ on the beach. 
rough water with high winds the sharpie has never been built that is 


\ 
















either safe or ‘ortable, and I sincerely aivise any one who intends 
to cruise nsively to do so in @ boat and not ina box. By a boat I 
mean a floating structure that has enough of its budy beneath the 
water to balauce the psrts.above. 

eet “positively intend to keep tn shoal, smooth water and run 
ch, sks, ine improved le do as well as anything, and is 
Shoo hi ost, boats. I have been ina position to see several 





i arent model, and arra nt tried thoroughly, 
d another Peal bees one after Glapham’s model, rig: 


broad axe, the ring of the maul, and the harsh sound of the whip- 
saw. The littie son of the brawny sunburnt sap carpenter could be 
seen sitting upon one end of a stick of timber with his basket by his | i ; L 
side awaiting the fall of the chips made by the axe of the hewer at | color of a dog that is white and ticked with black spots. 
the other end, with his young mind absorbed by the scenes before 
him. He looks upon the great sticks of timber and then upon the big | is in the Hackensack meadows about the latter part of Noyember? 
ship. Here is where he receives his first lesson in naval architecture. 
When he leaves the ship-yard with his basket of chips u 
he has a soft pine block of wood upon the other. The following even- 
ing Le may be soliciting his father’s assistance in layimg out a little 
vessel. 

rolled up, pac: : an.— ing ] 
little cratct as she sails along the shore. Occasionaliy he wades in to | by Prof. Hill, price $2, and ‘Training vs. Breakiug,’’ price $1; we caa 
catch her, to change her direction, or to see which way she goes best. 
As we follow the little mechanic in after years, we next discover him | 
busily engaged with his tools under the instruction of the best Ameri- | is the price of freedom from fleas.” 
can skill, and still later as a boat and yacht builder, the principal or | that will rid your dog of the pests, butithe trouble is they won’t stay 
“boss,” @ very worthy and intuitive old gentleman, always ready to | away, and in order to keep him free from them he must be attended 
ane ae a required, and the benefit of his experience and | to often. If you will, in addition to cleaniag them f:om him, thor- 


and the different localities where we might expect to find the kind of 
timber sought after. Our ambition was to learn and know how to ex- | 
cel in our calling. Tobe agood mechanic in those days was quite | 
an acquisition. There was no wood working machinery then in our | 
business. We were taught to 
and to keep them in order. A 
next would seek to accomplish the most. Thedemand for boats being . 
large, we would often turn out a hundred boats a year of different | ORVIS, Manchester, Vt.—Adt 
sizes and models, presenting to us a good ee to test their | 

sailing qualities, manner of construction, an: 

those days boating was principally enjoyed by the builders who were 
also f: r with what 
all acquired a knowledge how to hand, reef, steer, knot and splice a 
rope. But at the present day it is quite different. You will find now 


is, and we cannot identify her. 
H. B., Columbus, Ga.—Blue belton is a term used to describe the 


J.L. Z., New York.—Can you tell me what kind of shooting there 


Ans. Ducks. ? 
| F.R.B.,New York.—You will probably find the game desired on 
| some of the Jersey grounds reached by the Erie road, or try Orange 
county, N. Y. 

NoviEr, St. John.—1. “The Management and Diseases of the Dog,” 


nm ope arm, 


e next meet him upon the bank of the river with his pants 
ing upon and down, watching the movements of his | 
furnish them. 2. We would advise you to purchase a wel!-bred collie 


W. E. M., Cincinnati.—As we have often remarke¢, ‘eternal vigilance 
There are a nuraber of remedies 





‘ in . | oughly wash his kennel in a strong solution of carbolic acid, and make 
Often our father took us into the woods with him in the selectionof | his bed of shavings and change it often, repeating the cleansing, you 


the best trees to be cut up into boat stock, frequently giv’ng us a | will soon be rid of them. 





lecture in the deep forest upon the different properties of the wood | 


PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
FisnHinc With THE Fry.—The delay in issuing my new book on 
angling is caused by there being defects in the first lot of paper man- 


ufactured for it. A new supply has been made, and I confidently 
expect the work will be ready for delivery in a few days.—C. F. 


ick up our tools right end foremost 
r we learned to do the work well we 





Every sportsman knows the advantage of having a good, well- 
the material used. In | made pair of hunting boots, and none should be without them. John 

| D. Bethel, 124 Chamvers street, N. Y., whose advertisement appears 
in our column, manufactures just such an article; also gun cases, 
leggins and numerous other leather goods. Our readers should give 
him a call.—Adv. 


called an “ordinary seaman’s”’ duty. They 








































































































































































The great superiority of a properly braided line over a twisted or laid line, has increased the demand for 
braiied lines enormously. This demand has induced a number of manufacturers, entirely unacquainted with the 
requirements of anglers, to put on the market a quantity of perfectly worthless goods. Many of these lines are 
undersized and short of marked length; nearly all of them are made of poor material aud on old-fashioned 
machines. Anglers will please take notice that all of our best braided lines—cotton, linen, raw silk, boiled silk, oiled 
MARK silk, enamel, and polished waterproof tapers—are labeled with our full firm name and trade mark, except the enamel 
\ fly lines on cards, which bear only our trade mark and the name of the Empire City Braid Co., whose agents we are, 
Orders received from persons residing in cities in which the dealers keep a full line of our goods in stock wil) 


——e 





FOR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Dogs, Hogs & Poultry. 
For Twenty Years Humphreys’ Veterinary 

ics have been used by Farmers, Stock- 


preeders, Horse R.R,,T 7 rom 
enageries and others Ta eockcet teeta as 
OF SPECIFICS. 


ST 
A.A. Corel ones and Inflammation, Milk 
Fever, Spinal Meningitis, Hog Cholera, ie. 
Cc. 
5c. 
5 














8.B. Cures Founder, Spavin, Stiffness, 
1.C, Cures Distemper, Nasal Discharges, 
2. Cures Bots or Grubs, Worms, - - - c. 
-E. Cures Cough, Heaves, Pneumonia, 5c. 
-F, Cures Colic or Gripes, Bellyache, 75c. 






‘G Frovents Abortion cece eee gee: led at i 
. Cures ni es acl “yg 
i “Diseases, ange, &c. 75c. ee eee 


Eragtive 

J. Cures all Diseases of Digestion, - - 75c. 

eterinary Case (black walnut) with Vet- 

Sia eae anos og ABBEY «© IMBRIB, 

cine, and Medicator, - + - - - . 

Medicator,- - - - - - - Pete see at $ 35 
ese Veterinary Cases are sent free to any : 

iors on receipt of the price, or any order for Manufacturers of every description of 

Veterinary Medicine to the amount of $5 or more. 


Humphrey’s Veterinary Manual (330 pp.)sent Eine E"*ishings Tackle, 


free by mail on receipt of price, 50 cents. 
&@"Pampblets sent free on application. 


HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO. 48 & 50 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORE. 


JAS. F. MARSTERS, KYNOCH’S 
Patent Perfect” Brass Shells, 


55 Court Street, Brooklyn. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


KYNOCH & C0., Birmingham, Eng. 














Fine F"ishingeg Tackle. 


First Quality Goods at lower prices than any other house in America. 


Brass Multiplying Reels with Balance Handles, first quality and fine finish, 75ft., $1.00; 120ft., $1.25; 
180ft., $1.50; oabre. $1.75; 300ft., $2.00; 450ft.. $2.25; 600ft., $2.50. Any of the above Reels with Drags, 
2% cts, extra; nickel plated; 50 cts. extra. Brass Click Reels, 20yds., 50 cts.; 30yds., 75 cts.; 60yds., $1.00; 
nickel plated, 50 cts, extra. Marster’s celebrated Hooks snelled on gut, Limerick, Kirby Limerick, 
Sproat, Carlisle, Chestertown, O’Shaughnessy, Kinsey, Aberdeeen, Sneak Bent, and all other hooks. 
Single gut. 12 cts. per doz.; double, 20 cts. per doz.; treble, 30 cts. per doz.; put up one-half dozen in a 

ackage. Single Gut Trout and Black Bass Leaders. lyd., 5 cts.; 2yds., 10 cts.; 3yds., 15 cts. Double 

'wisted Leaders, 3 length, 5 cts.; treble twisted, 8 length, 10 cts. Trout Flies, 60 cts. per doz. Black Bass 
Flies, $1.00 per doz. Trout and Black Bass Bait Rods, 9ft. long, $1.25 to $5.00. Trout and Black Bass 
Fly Rods, 10ft. long, $1.50 to $10.00, Also forty-eight different styles of rods for all kinds of fishing. 
Samples of hooks, leaders, eic., sent by mail on receipt of price in money or stamp. Send stamp for 
catalogue. 


Established 20 years. Open Evenings. J. F. MARSTERS, 55 Court St., Brooklyn. 























These shells are made of extra fine thin pliable metal, with reinforced - 
base; are adapted to either Winchester or Wesson No. 2 primers. Can 

loaded as often as any of the thicker makes. Cost about 
much. Weight less than paper shells. They shoot stronger and cl 

admit of a heavier charge, as owing to the thin metal, inside di r is 
nearly two gauges larger. Load same as any brass shells, using wads say tw 
sizes larger than gauge of shells. Or can be eff crim: 

represented in cuts) and straighten out to original Ww. 

e oes tool also acts as a reducer, an aa which will be ap- — 
preciated by all experienced sportsmen. Sample shells be mailed oe. ¥ 
charge) to any sportsmen’s club or dealer, and prices quoted to the tradv 
only. For sale in any quantity by an dealers generally, or shells in case lots 
only, (2,000), and crimpers not less than one dozen, by 


HERMANN BOKER & CO, 
SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS 
101 & 103 Duane Street, - - New York. 


WILLIAM READ & SONS, Boston, Mass. Agent for NewEngland§ ste 


UPTHEGROVE & McLELLAN, 
VALPARAISO, IND. 


HOLABIRD 


SHOOTING SUITS 


Of Waterproofed Duck, Irish Fustian and Corduroy. = 
<> 
Ry 
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“KHOREST AND STREAM” 


LIST OF 


Open Seasons 
FOR FISH AND GAME. 





Revised to September, 1888, by the Editor of 
“Forest and Stream.” Published by the 

Forest and Stream Pub. Co., 39 Park 

Row, New York. Price 10 Cents 





Unequalled in Convenience, Style, or Workmanship. 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR. 


THISH 
is our Skeleton Coat or Game Bag; weighs but 15 ounces, 
has seven pockets and game’ pockets. It is of strong 
material, dead grass color, and will hold the gdme of a 


PRICES OF FISHING TACKLE 


BEST GOODS. LOWEST PRICES. 
At KIFFE’S, 318 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


sore ne ee. eee ot nee pant art gf a. ts aoe $2.00 -. ~~ ae ae. 
180ft., $1.50; 240ft.. $1.70; 300ft., $1.95; 't. $2.20; t. $2.40; 750ft., $2.60; t., $2.80. ickel plaiting 
and Drags ‘extra. Brass Click’ Reels, 25yds., 60 cts.; 40yds., 75 cts.; 60yds., 85 cts.; 80yds., $1.00. Kiffe’s successfu: day without losing a hair or feather. It can 
a _— —— = = ee. —_ rae Sores, —, so ney, be worn over or under an ordinary coat. We will mail it 
Aberdeen. Sneck Bent and all other hooks. Single gut, 12 cts. per doz.; double, cts. per doz.; treble, 4 ] j reas 
30 cts. doz. Single Gut Trout aud Black Bass Leaders, 1 _' cts.: 2yds. 10 cts.; 3yds., 15 cts. Double to you for $2.00. _ Send bi t measure. 
Twisted Leaders, 3 length, 5 cts.; 4 length, 10 cts.; treble, 3 length, 10 cts.; 4 length, 15 cts.; extra heav, 
4-ply, 4 length, 25 cts. Trout Flies, 50 cts. per doz.; Bluck Bass Flies, $1.00 per doz. Trout and Blac 5 
Bass Bait Rods, 9ft. long, $1.25 to $5:00. Two or three jointed Split Bamboo Rods, with extra tip, $12.50 
to $15.50. Alsoa large assortment of Sporting Goods at proportionate prices. Samples of our goods a 
This is a double folding decoy. consisting of two 
metal profiles precisely alike, hinged to either side of 
a flat weoden float. One of these acts as a keel to 
hold the decoy upright, but if o_ tipped over, as 








sent by mail or express on receipt of price in money. postage stamps or money order. 
' SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


HERMANN H. KIFFE, 318 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


















































Between Fulton Ferry and City Hall. OPEN EVENINGS. a eS al hoth sides are alice ne baxte a 
| " TTT We also make to order the double decoy with differ- 
, 7 z = ent profiles on opposite sides of the float; say a mal- 
ANC ; * I N( , l A ] KS ° = 4 = lard on one side and canvas back ontheother. Soyou 
i y have two dozen ducks for the price of one dozen. 
Eportemen vho have mes am prosownas iv coe 
| Decoy 0; e ure.”’ Its apparen 
BEING THE : we now make no other sigles. "- laces vark always 
= = : ' on hand, including Teal, Red Head, Canvas 
Winter Talk ‘Summer Pastime reoptee eg lon 
inter alKS On umm S = PROFILE AND COMBINED GEESE ALWAYS IN STOCK. 
PRICE LIST. 
Contributed to the FoREST AND STREAM Ducks, either style, with cord and anchor, complete per doz., $12 00 
Beem for ss anaes secoaninchoieretnae® <3 ica, Ot ee ee 
= - ieese, combined’ fo! or water shvoting $i, oro ee 
By GHOR GE DA. W SON ° Fifteen per cent. discount where our goods are not un sale, 
CONTENTS: ; 
* nena For Circulars and Terms to Dealers, address 
Simple Wise Men, About some Distinguished Anglers of our Time, 
About Bass, About Salmon Fishing. } 
About Grayling, Salmon and Sea Trout Haunts and Habits, of O RN E & f 
A Memory, Several Relevant Topics, 
Reminiscences, Angling Mishaps, , . 3 3 —— 
Odds and Ends. <= 
Sole Manufacturers. ST. PAUL MINN. 


Extract from the Preface: 












“The ‘Talks’ attracted wide attention at the time of their publication in the angiing columns of the The New Com osition T t Ball 
FoREsT AND STREAM, and were received with very cordial appreciation. It is thought that their collec- EES ¢ Is rapidly taking the PS of all other ball New 
tion into the present more permanent form will prove acceptable. These ‘Talks’ are brimful of manly, and Commodious Factory. New and ‘Perfected Molds 
wholesome sentiment; there is in them all not a particle of cant. Their sincerity and yitee ny 8 = ey, “km and Machinery. Capacity -six Thousapd Balls 
at once win the reader, and he perforce shares the author’s enthusiasm. The effect is magical, like that vay J ‘Send ta your orders. 





of the mimic players in Xenophon’s Memorabilia: he who reads, if he be an angler, must go a-fishing; 
and if be be not, straightway then must he become one.” 





eta aay eae 


Limp Cloth, 78 Pages, sent postpaid on receipt of price, 50 Cents. eeieae se preduem and one thous fal 


Forest and Stream Pub. Co., 39 Park Row, N. Y. Temneet _ a, 
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We are now prepared to supply the Parker “Trap Gun,” for which we are sole agents. These 
lever, extension rebounding locks, large strikers and pistol 
oy Trap Gun should not be Sotounded with the regular Parker top lever guns, which, 


* excellent guns, differ materially from the Trap. ae cee oe Gun has the 
butt plate with a flying n beautifully em upon it, as shown e above cut. y 
rue have a small remnant of Webley’s heavy ducking guns, mostly 10-bore, of various qualities, at without number. 
about half price. Address the best method of sending them will 


p.o.pox1i4, H. & D. FOLSOM, 15 Murray Street, New York. 
SOMETHING NEW. 


A .32 Caliber Express Cartridge, suitable for target and sporting advantages. 
Accuracy, with flatness of trajectory and slight recoil, central fire, 35grs. powder, 150grs. 
lead. All .82 cal. C. F. rifles can be chambered for Farrow’s Express Cartridge. 

Send for sample of shell and price of rechambering to 

W. MILTON FARROW, Newport, R. I. 


N. B.—The dollar sent for Farrow’s Book will never be regretted. 


TRAINING vs. BREAKING. 











Practical Dog Training: 


By Ss. T. HAMMOND, 
(Kennel Editor Forest AND STREAM.) 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


A complete guide for the amateur dog-trainer. System endorsed by the practical success 
s who have adopted it. Sent postpaid on receipt of $1.00. 


Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 


of h 





Wanted. 


COS WANTED—JULY 20, 1882.—WE ARE 
short of this issue and will be obliged if any of 
our readers having one that they do not want, will 
send to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., 39 Park Row, 
N, Y. City. 4 oct18,tf 








ANTED ALIVE.—THIRTY PRAIRIE HENS. 


J 100 quail, 100 dead owls, 100 ruffed use, 100- 
wild rabbits 1 buck deer. C. I. GOODALE, 98 Sud 
bury street, Boston, Mass. sept20,tf 





We=+ COPY OF VOL. I. NO. 1, APRIL 
1876, of Bulletin of the Nuttall Saeneeyce 
Club, for which a liberal price willbe paid. Ad s 
L. 8S. FOSTER, 35 Pine street, New York.  nov8,1t 





PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLIGRAPHIC PEN. 


A’‘GOLD PEN and RUBBER HOLDER, contain 
ing ink for several day’s re Can be carried 
or 


in the pocket. Always ready use. A luxur 
for = who care to preserve their individual- 
ity in writing. 

MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


COR..NASSAU & LIBERTY STS., NEW YORK. 
Send for Price List. 
Our Goops ARE SoLp sy First-CLass DEALERS. 


The Divine Trout and Bass Rods. 


—MANUFACTURED BY— 
FRED. D. DIVINE, 
UTICA, N. Y. 


EVERY ROD WARRANTED PERFECT. 


My double shoulder matermont ferrule is said by 
fishermen to be the best e. Send for price list. 


Factory, 76 State st. Orrice, 182 Genesee st. 
Mention Forest and Stream. 


ssLley 








Excite the te, 
moderately e 
the temperature of the 
body and force of the 
circulation, and give 
tone and strength to 








the system. They are 
the best for Coc . 
Wi, M. LESLIE, 


87 Water Street, N.Y. 


The Still-Hunter, 


aie 
T. 8. VAN DYKE. 


PRICE, POSTPAID, $2.00. 
For Sale by the Forest and Stream Pub, Co. 





folio, and 
fidelity to detail and a 





1 grip. They are simply | Fo" 


each 










Black Vulture and Head 


of Deer. 
Redtail Hawk. 
Jer Falcon. 
Sparrow Hawk. 
Swallow-tailed Kite. 
White-headed Eagle. 
Pigeon Hawk. 
Black-winged Hawk. 
Duck Hawk. 
Fish Hawk. 
Barn Owl. 
Crow. 
Fish Crow. 
Blue Jay. 
Crow Blackbird. 
Redwing Blackbird. 
Baltimore Oriole. 
Orchard Oriole 
Boat-tail Grackle. 
Rusty Grackle. 
Nuttall’s Marsh Wren. 
Common Marsh Wren. 
Crested Titmouse. 
Hudson Bay Titmouse. 
Carolina Titmouse. 
Mocking Bird. 
Hermit Thrush. 
Wood Thrush. 
rown Thrasher. 
Prairie Titlark. 
Brown Titlark. 
Grass Finch. 
Henslow’s Bunting. 
vail on Sparrow. 
Field Sparrow. 


or Training vs. Breaking, 


SHORE BIRDS. 


I. Haunts and Habits. II. Range and Migrations; 
Ill, A Morning Without the Birds. IV. Nomen- 
clature. V. Localities. VI. Blinds and Decoys. 


This is a reprint of papers from the Forest AND 
Stream. Pamphlet, 45 pages. 


Price, postpaid, 15 Cents. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO 
39 Park Row, N. Y 











For Sale or Exchange. 





Two fine hammerless guns, top snap action with 
all late improvements; will exchange for medium 
hammer guns, 

Also two very fine quality 12-bore, 30in., made 
with Jas. Purdey’s bowguard action, 7i4Ibs. weight. 

Also two fine laminated steel breech-loaders, top 
snap action, with all late improvements, 8bore, 
45in. barrels, 16i¢lbs. weighf. 


For Price List address 


DONN BROS. & CO., 
- 225 FULTON ST., PEORIA, ILL. 
FACTORY, CANTON, ILL. 


No Rubbers Needed. 


LEATHER KEEP DRY. 


Applied without heat, softens the hardest leather, 
es your boots waterproof, and adds one-half to 
their durability. A few hours after applying a 
polish can be made over it with blacking. No 
sportsman should be without it. Price $3 per doz. 
4oz. bottles. Sent on receipt of money order to any 
address. Liberal discount to the trade. The above 
is fully endorsed by Forest anp STREAM and thou- 
sands who use it. G. L. BROWN, Sole Agent, 125 
Federal street, Boston, Mass. 


Silk Worm Gut. 


F. LATASA, 35 Broadway, calls the attention of 
the'trade and dealers in tackle to his exten- 
sive assortment of Valencia Worm Gut in all 
guee, long and extra long, and from Extra Heavy 

on Gut to Extra Fine. 

For price list address 

F. LATASA 























Club team shootin 








screened, 3yds. apart. Special prize donated by the Ligow: 
85 Broadway, New York. | team, $750.00; to the best individual score, 8250. 
per team. Entrance fees and money, less cost of birds, grounds and adv 











Schwatka’s Search. 


Sledging in the Arctic in quest of the 






Headquarters in 
rates and hotel c 








of nature than one of these. 
ear more valuable. 





as. Second, Third, Fourth an 


A UDUBON’S 
Birds of America. 


We have obtained and now offer for sale singly a number of the plates of this magnificent work 
These plates are of the edition of 1856, and represent the birds as life size. 
the paper heavy. The drawings were made from nature, and for accuracy of delineation 


es, 


rtsman’s dining room, and no more beautiful and appropriate 
— rs The constantly increasing conde of this work makes these large plates 


LIST OF BIRDS 


Seaside Finch. 

Lincoln’s Finch. 

Song Sparrow. 

White-throated Sparrow 

White-crowned Sparrow 

Towhee Bunting. 

Purple Finch. 

Crossbill. 

Pine Grosbeak. 

Blue Grosbeak. 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak 

Nighthawk. 

Chimney Swift. 

Carolina Parroquet 

Golden - winged Wood- 
pecker. 

Pileated Woodpecker. 

Belted Kingfisher. 

Yellow-billed Cuckoo. 

Mangrove Humming B’d 

— Humming 


Columbia Humming B’d 

Forktail Flycatcher. 

Arkansas, Say’s & Swal- 
low-tail Flycatcher. 

Pipiry Flycatcher. 

Kingbird. 

Great crested Flycatcher 

Olive-sided Flycatcher. 

Small green-crested Fly- 
catcher. 

Wood Pewee. 

White-eyed Vireo. 

Red-eyed Vireo. 

Yellow- throated Vireo. 


For price of plates address 
Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 39 Park Row, New York. 


fect. 


REPRESENTED: 
Green black-capped Fly- 
catcher. 
Wilson’s Flycatcher. 
Canada Flycatcher. 
Bonaparte’s Flycatcher. 
Hooded Warbler. 
Kentucky Warbler. 
Bay-breasted Warbler. 
Pine Creeping Warbler. 
Azure Warbler. 
Yellowpoll Warbler. 
Rathbone Warbler. 
Children’s Wabler. 
Yellow Redpoll Warbler 
Black &Yellow Warbler. 
Swainson’s Warbler. 
Bachman’s Warbler. 
Carbonated Warbler. 
Nashville Warbler. 
Black & White Creeper. 
Woed Wren. 
{ Winter Wren. 
) Rock Wren. 
Cedar Bird. 
Bohemian Waxwing. 
Purple Martin. 
White-bellied Swallow. 
Cliff Swallow. 
Barn Swallow. 
White-headed Pigeon. 
Black Rail. 
Yellow Rail. 
Buff-breasted S’dpiper. 
Little ae 
Pectoral Sandpiper. 
Red-backed Sandpiper. 






The sheets are elephant 


Audubon’s Birds have never been equalled. 


Any of these plates if framed would make a 


Superb Ornament 


t could be found for the lover 


There are represented many species of Ducks, Gulls, Grouse, Snipe, Herons and small birds almost 


These plates are so large that On coset be ee without danger of being crushed, and 
on rollers by ; 


Semi-palmated S’dpiper 


Curlew Sandpiper. 


Great Marbled Godwit. 


Esquimaux Curlew. 


Spotted Sandpiper. 
Solitary Sandpiper. 


Yellowleg Sandpiper. 
Greenshank Sandpiper. 


Glossy Ibis. 

Night Heron. 

Yellow-crowned 
Heron. 

Green Heron. 


Great White Heren. 
Reddish 


Peale’s and 
Egrets. 
Blue Heron. 


Flamin 


Night 


BO. 
White-fronted Goose. 


Mallard Duck. 
Black Duck, 
Gadwall Duck. 
Wood Duck. 
Canvas-back Duck. 
Redhead Duck. 
Ringneck Duck. 
Broadbill Duck. 
Eider Duck. 
Smew. 

Brown Pelican. 
Crested Grebe. 
Black Skimmer. 
Arctic Tern. 
Sandwich Tern. 
Puffin. 
Razor-billed Auk. 
Great Auk. 


DAVENPORT’S 


WITH THE 


Glass Ball Attachment. 


DAVENPORT, N. Y. 


The REMINGTON *tecc: 


oading 


SIMPLE, SAFE, SURE. 


Single-Barreled, Model No. 2. 


82in. barrel, .16 B. caliber, uses center-fire paper or brass shells. 
Weight, 7ibs. Best Gun for the money extant. 


PRICE $10, sent by express on receipt of the money, or C. O. D. on receipt of $2.50. 


The ALFORD & BERKELE CO., 77 Chambers St., New York. v. o. 20x 2,002, 


First International Clay Pigeon Tournament 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 


CONDITIONS: 


FRANKLIN RECORDS, 
—by— able on the ds at Chicago on first day o: 
Ligowsky Clay Pigeon Com 
WILLIAM H. GUILDER Copies of the rules can 
in 4. communicatians on the subject should be 
1 Volume, 8vo., with Maps and Illustrations. exact date, grounds, etc. (Signed.) 
Price, 3.00. 






- For sale by the Forest and Stream Pub, Co. August 1883, 


(P..0, Box 1,292). - 


Fifth Team Prizes—40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. Sho 
fifty Loey. organized clubs entering this match, then clubs may enter as many teams of five as they may 
see : 


A series of “Swee: es” will be interspersed With and follow the preceding. 
hicago at the Palmer House. Arrangements will be made for reduced railroad 


harges. 
Clubs should enter at once, by remitting oe to the undersigned. Balance of entrance money 


LIGOWSKY CLAY PIGEOW CoO. 


A-Five Day Programme, to be held at Chicago, Dlinois, May, 1884. 
PRINCIPAL CONTEST:—INTERNATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP MATCH. 


THE LIGOWSKY CLAY PIGEON CoO., 
Office, No. 68 W. Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


REVOLVING CLAY PIGEON TRAP 







BEST FOR WING PRACTICE. 







Single or Double, Revolving or Stationary, 
any desired direction (except at shooter). 
These traps are all metal, every part one size; they 


are interchangeable, and are warranted to work per- 
Send for circulars and card of rules. 


A. F. MARTINS, Manufacturer, 





GUN. 









g (5 to a team) third notch of trap, 10 and 12-bore guns allowed, 10 single birds 
aoe rise; 5 double birds, 15yds. rise; Ranelagh Club Rules to govern (exce 
° 


ee: use of single barre 
y allowed), and such changes as managers may determine to meet wis 


. a es of — aoe ae 
lay Pigeon Company:—To the winn 
Dives Badge. Entrance fees, $25.00 
“es to be distributed 
id there be less than 


shoot to the General Manager and representative o: the 


be Obtained by Spplying to the Ligowsky Clay Pigeon Company, to whom all 
Further detailed list of matches, prizes, donors, ete., will be subsequently announced, together with 
























































































































-FOREST AND 
B. F. NICHOLS & CoO., 


BOSTON, MASS.. 
Manufacturers of 


HEXAGONAL SPLIT BAMBOO FISHING RODS, 


REMOVED oe seal — STREET. 


We are obliged to have more room in tacilitiesfor manufacturing our gur goods 
to meet the increasing demand. We ted a ree est a mee sliver medal at the Massachu- 
setts Charitable Mechanics’ Association Fair for our su r goods. for catalogue. 

























carry cartridges and positively : = 
Cartridge older in Will brass prevent . & 
f cots peo shot. Suitable eS cither paper or brass shells. wad ment, a 
Register your dog in the “AMERICAN Manufactured by R. H. POOLER, Serena, La Salle County, Il. . 2 Conumrand 
: Send 10 cents in stamps or currency for catalogue and sample cartridge holder, also a colored litho. _—_ sespectful 
KENNEL REGISTER,” and train him graph card of grouse shooting on the prairies. be age 
(seo tt A RE CTE : 
according to the precepts Inid down in THE Fox GUN. 
Hammond's “Training vs. Breaking.” The May begt 
months; t 


‘Register’ is published every month; and 
new editions of the “Training vs. Breaking”’ 


are issued from time to time to supply the 



































demand. Samson L 
Secure one at once at our REDUCED PRICES, which will con- Only ad 

tinue only for a short time. pages, no 

American Arms Co., ae 

103 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. in by the 

Transier 

money or 

Address 

Nos. 38 ar 

EVIL SED — Eprrorrai 

R NEL AND EDITION 3 FIELD, by Arncid Congres 

Burges. Price $3.00. Woodco 

The Latest and Best Tie very popular book, heen entrey = Moana 

s written, and brome up to the | | 

times ial teat relate 1 the broad a Bold which £8 Tae Been 

Greatly superior to any other Magazine Rifle yet made. The solid metal in line of fire pes gaol lebratea pe — - ly illustrated mes, treats Our Fin 

at time of discharge renders the Kennedy ABSOLUTELY SAFE. os Rene breaking pricing aciuding’ «Fore “Ola Jo 

a bf datas, enter ered j we 

These rifles are made .44 cal. 40 gr., and .45 cal. 60 gr., using the same ammunition as other magazine riflus. | of the a before th the the public. ae oa pa “The Bi 
: INGHAM, Nev ee York, or D. 8. HOLMES, 89 Fourth Game Bag 

Can be obtained from any first-class gun dealer in the United States and Canada. st., E. D. Brooklyn. Home 
is 
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Before | 
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Made by Megant 
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Very simple, not liable to get out of 
order, and thoroughly well-made. 


Caliber7.38-100, using Smith & Wesson Cartridges. 
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